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Arr. I.—Nollekens and his Times: comprehending a: life of that 
celebrated Sculptor, and Memoirs of several contemporary artists, 
from the time of Roubiliac, Hogarth, and Reynolds, to that of 
Fuseli, Flaxman, and Blake. By John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the 


Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. In two volumes, 8yo, 
London: Colburn. 1828. 


Mr. Hunt’s Memoir of Lord Byron and his: Contemporaries, 
would appear to have suggested to Mr. John Thomas Smith the 
idea of these two volumes. The sculptor indeed might not stand 
a comparison with the poet, as far as refinement of manners and 
genius are concerned ; but they both seem to have: been: equally 
unfortunate in having afforded protection'to persons, who carefully 
registered all their eccentricities and faults, for the purpose of 
publishing them at a future day without any, or a very me 
intermixture of their virtues. Mr. Smith informs us that he had 
been a pupil with Nollekens for three years, and intimately known 
to him for nearly sixty. ‘When I was an infant,’ he adds, ‘ he 
frequently danced me upon his knee.’ One would think that cir- 
cumstances such as these might have generated some feelings of 
kindness, if nut of gratitude, in the breast of a pupil towards a 
_ master whose friendship he thought worth cultivating during so 

lengthened a period. e regret to say, however, that very little 
of tenderness, or even of that natural partiality, which the writer of 
a memoir usually entertains towards the subject-of his labours, 
appears in the publication before us, It seems to have been 
expressly written for the purpose of bringing down ridicule and 
contempt on the memory of Nollekens. 

That eminent sculptor—the most eminent perhaps for the exe- 
cution of busts, who has yet appeared amongst us—-had great 
eccentricities, no doubt, which sometimes degenerated into vices. 


Mr. Smith compares him in his pecuniary and domestic habits to 
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the celebrated miser, Elwes. His personal habits appear certainly 
to have been of the rudest and most unamiable description; but 
not a great deal worse than those of Dr. Johnson. In pecuniary 
affairs he ought not, however, to have been set down as the com- 
panion of Elwes. Nollekens was fond of money, and accumulated 
a vast sum, considering that it was all the product of his own 
exertions. But when we consider the many acts of benevolence 
and of real charity, which he was accustomed to practise for several 
years before his death, lending money to some on scarcely any 
security, which was subsequently remitted, and presenting dona- 
tions to others—acts, several, though by no means all, of which are 
recorded in this memoir, it is most unjust, and particularly un- 
handsome, in Mr. Smith, to endeavour to impress the world with an 
idea that Nollekens was a monster of penury. The man who on 
awaking of a morning would ask his attendant, ‘ Do you know 
any person to whom a little money would be useful to-day?’ and 
who would immediately act upon any considerate suggestion. that 
was given in answer to his question, could never have been a 
miser. His will is a document dictated in every line by a sound 
mind, and a heart that evidently had cultivated the best affections. 
Desirous of rendering his wealth as extensively useful as possible, 
and -having no children of his own, he bequeathed legacies to 
upwards of fifty persons, or to the relatives of persons, all of whom 
he designates under some name of friendship. Some he rewards 
for acts of kindness towards himself or his late ‘ dear wife.’ To the 
Baroness de Belmont he gives two hundred pounds as ‘a remem- 
brance he had of her late father.’ His workmen and domestic 
servants he provides for most liberally, and he divides a sum of 
nine hundred pounds equally between three most meritorious 
charitable institutions—the Saint Patrick’s Orphan Charity School, 
in Dean-street, Soho, the Middlesex Hospital, and the parish 
Charity School of Saint Mary-le-bone. To the Society for the 
Relief of Persons Imprisoned for small Debts, he gives three hun- 
dred pounds—a most considerate and useful bequest, and nineteen 
guineas (a favourite sum with Nollekens) to the society which pro- 
vided relief, during a season of unparalleled distress, for the desti- 
tute seamen. . Of this will Mr. Smith is one of the executors; we 
should therefore be the more surprised at the unfriendly and unfair 
manner in which he treats the memory of Nollekens, if we had not 
observed that the bulk of the property is left between three gentle- 
men, of whom Mr. Smith is not one; and that although he was 
danced upon the sculptor’s knee, and assiduously cultivated his 
patronage and friendship for nearly sixty years, his expectations 
were ultimately gratified only by a legacy of one hundred pounds, 
Hinc lachryma ! or rather Hinc cachinnus! The profits of the book 
may possibly compensate for the disappointment of the author’s 
hopes in anether way, and at all events, it seems to have afforded 
him gratification to have had an opportunity of caricaturing and_ex- 
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posing to the laughter of the public, the private faults and follies’ 
of the man, to whose early instructions he is perhaps chiefly im- 
debted for the situation which he now enjoys. 

Poor Mrs. Nollekens also comes im for her share—and that no 
stall share too—of the ridicule which is lavished upon her hus- 
band. If it be said that they were both remarkable for theit 
eccentricities, does it follow that those eccentricities ought there- 
fore to be laid before the world? Does it follow that a person may, 
under the protection of early and intimate acquaintance, becotiie 
thoroughly conversant with all the habits and private history of a 
family, and that because he is disappoimted of a legacy, he is 
therefore entitled to publish every little broil, every hasty expres- 
sion, every ludicrous or reprehensible transaction, which he may 
have witnessed within their circle? We say no. The man who 
can be guilty of such conduct, is unfit to be admitted into society, 
and ought to be deemed—if there were any moral feeling in such 
things—unfit to be engaged in the service of the public. 

We need scarcely say that we have no knowledge whatever of 
Mr. Smith, and certainly have no desire to injure him; but we deem 
it our duty to reprobate in the strongest language that we can use, 
the fashion which has of late become so prevalent amongst us, of 
exploring every cireumstance of the private history of individuals, 
and publishing every scandalous or piquant anecdote, which car be 
supposed saleable in a depraved market: This fashion should: be 
allowed to remain exclusively with the low weekly press, with 
which it commenced. The genius and celebrity of Nollekens; as 
an artist, ought to have protected him from the pen of his pupil and 
friend, if no other motives could have operated in his favour: 

As a piece of biography, the memoir before us is a very insigni- 
ficant performance. It is desultory and digressive beyond-:all 
endurance. The author appears to have collected from the files of 
old newspapers, and other sources of that description, as well as 
from all the old gossips who frequent the British Museum, a vast 
number of anecdotes concerning all sorts of people, who were in any 
way remarkable during the last century. The mere incidental 
mention of any body concerning whom he has a paragraph among 
his stores, leads forthwith to the production of the precious treasure, 
and to its insertion in'his work, whether it has any or no connection 
with the affair of Nollekens. In this way he has contrived to make 
up two thick volumes, whereas about two hundred and fifty pages 
contain all that relates to the sculptor, and about half that number 
would very well embrace all that Mr. Smith, at least, should have 
Stated about him. 

The grandfather and father of Nollekens were both Dutchmen, 
and painters of some respectability ; both however resided the 
greater part of their lives in England, and. the subject of: these 
memoirs was born in London on the 29th of January, 1737. He 
learned drawing at Shipley’s school in the Strand, and im; his 
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thirteenth year was placed under the instruction of Peter Schee- 
makers, a sculptor of considerable eminence. From his earliest 
youth he was remarkable for his love of modelling, and of bell- 
ringing! Whenever the funeral bell of St. James’s church was 
going, and young Nollekens was out of the way, Scheemakers 
instantly knew where his apprentice was to be found. However he 
appears, notwithstanding this idle trick, to have paid great attention 
to his art. His progress may be judged from the fact recorded in 
the Registrar’s books, that in 1759, and 1760, he obtained three 
prizes from the Society of Arts, for models in clay. By means of 
the money thus acquired, amounting to about 60/. he was enabled, 
after having served his master for ten years, to proceed to Rome in 
1760, where he arrived with twenty guineas in his pocket. Another 
prize for a basso relievo in stone, consigned to England in the 
same year, and one in 1762, of 52/. 10s. for a basso relievo in 
marble, placed him in easy circumstances, and he was thus at libert 
to apply all the natural strength of his mind to his art, without an 
of those apprehensions which too often cloud the budding hours of 
genius. We may, in this instance, as well as in many others, 
perceive the real practical utility, which such institutions, as that 
of the Society of Arts, produce to the community. 

It was an auspicious beginning for Nollekens, that the first bust 
he made was executed for Garrick. This good fortune happened to 
him in a manner highly honourable to Garrick, and perfectly 
indicative of his character. He recognized the young artist at 
Rome. ‘‘ What! let me look at you! are you the little fellow te 
whom we gave the prizes at the Society of Arts?”’ ‘ Yes, Sir,” 
being the answer, Mr. Garrick invited him to breakfast the next 
morning, and kindly sat to him for his bust, for which he paid him 
12/7. 12s. Another bust, that of Sterne, who was then at Rome, 
brought him into great notice. Of this performance he was proud 
to the latest hour of his life. 

We were much amused with the simplicity of the author in 
relating the following anecdote :— 


‘ Barry, the Historical-painter, who was extremely intimate with Nol- 
lekens at Rome, took the liberty one night, when they were about to leave 
the English coffee-house, to exchange hats with him; Barry’s was edged 
with lace, and Nolleken’s was a very shabby plain one. Upon his returning 
the hat the next morning, he was requested by Nollekens to let him know 
why he left him his gold-laced hat. ‘‘ Why, to tell you the truth, my dear 
Joey,” answered Barry, “ I fully expected assassination last night, and I 
was to have been known by my laced hat.” This villainous transaction, 


which might have proved fatal to Nollekens, I have often heard him 
relate’.—vol. i. p. 7. 


Does not Mr. Smith know that Barry was mad on this subject ? 
He conceived that all the world was in a conspiracy against him 
on account of his great talents as a painter, and hence he was in 
perpetual fear of assassination. Nollekens might have felt quietly 
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ehough in the laced hat, and even in the whole of Barry’s costume, 
if he had asked to exchange with him. 
While ‘at Rome, Nollekens purchased, for a mere trifle, those 


‘ancient Roman terracottas, which are now let into the walls of the 


first room of the Gallery of Antiquities in the British Museum. 
They were purchased by the government from the late Mr. Townley, 
to whom Nollekens had sold them, and are much admired for the 
oracefulness of the figures, and the lightness and beauty of the 
foliated ornaments. 

We can hardly believe that Nollekens was so dishonest, as the 
following anecdote represents him :— 


‘The patrons of Nollekens, being characters professing taste and 
‘possessing wealth, employed him as a very shrewd collector of antique 
fragments; some of which he bought on his own account; and, after he had 
dextrously restored them with heads and limbs, he stained them with 
tobacco-water, and sold them, sometimes by way of favour, for enormous 
sums. —vol. i. p. 11. 


If this be true, Nollekens might just as well have taken those 
‘enormous sums’ out of the pockets of his patrons, and trans- 
ferred them to his own. Another equally discreditable story is 
told of him by his biographer :— 


‘ Jenkins, a notorious dealer in antiques and old pictures, who resided 
at Rome for that purpose, had been commissioned by Mr. Locke, of 
Norbury Park, to send him any piece of sculpture which he thought might 
suit him, at a price not exceeding one hundred guineas ; but Mr. Locke, 
immediately upon the receipt of a head of Minerva, which he did not like, 
sent it back again, paying the carriage and all other expenses. 

‘ Nollekens, who was then also a resident in Rome, having purchased 
a trunk of a Minerva for fifty pounds, found, upon the return of this head, 
that its proportion and character accorded with his torso. This discove 
induced him to accept an offer made by Jenkins of the head itself; and 
two hundred and twenty guineas to share the profits. After Nollekens 
had made it up into a figure, or, what is called by the venders of botched 
antiques, ‘ restored it,” which he did at the expense of about twenty 
guineas more for stone and labour, it proved a-most fortunate hit, for they 
sold it for the enormous sum of one thousand guineas! and it is now at 
Newby, in Yorkshire.’—vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 

Our author also accuses him of shy been pe smuggler of 
silk stockings, gloves, and lace, from Italy. His contrivance is 
said to have been this:—‘ all his plaster busts being hollow, he 
stuffed them full of the above articles, and then spread an outside 
coating of plaster at the back, across the shoulders of each, so that 
the busts appeared like solid casts. It is is hardly fair, and 
certainly is not very friendly, to ground a general charge of 
smuggling against Nollekens, upon the single fact that he brought 
over from Rome, enclosed in a bust of Sterne, the lace ruffles in 
which he usually went to court. This is the only evidence which 
his biographer brings against him; the imputation pretty clearly 
shows the spirit in which the whole work is written. 
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_ . Upon his return to England, which as well as we can collect, 
‘appears to have been about the year 1770, Nollekens became at 
once the most fashionable sculptor of the day. In the two fol- 
lowing years he was chosen, first an associate, and then a member 
.of the Royal Academy. His next business was to marry. He fell 
desperately in love with Mary, second daughter of Saunders 
Welch, Esq., the successor mr the magistracy, of Henry Fielding, 
and obtained her hand. This lady, according to the author, was 
the very ‘ pink of precision.’ 

‘ Mary’s figure was rather too tall, but yet graceful; her eyes were 
good, and she knew how to play with them; her blooming complexion 
stood in no need of milk of roses; her nose, I must own, and it, was the 
opinion of Nollekens too, was rather of the shortest ; her teeth were small, 
bespeaking a selfish disposition: indeed the whole of her features were 
what her hushand would sometimes call scorney, particularly in their latter 
days during their little fracas: for be it known, she had_no small sprink- 
ling of pride in consequence of a compliment paid her by Dr. Johnson. 
Her light hair shone in natural and beautiful ringlets down her back to 
the lower part of her tightly-laced waist; such a shaped waist as her 


father’s friend, Fielding, has given Sophia Western, in his ‘‘ Tom Jones.” ’ 
—vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


The author describes Mrs. Nollekens’ wedding dress with all 
the particularity of a milliner. It was quite in the old court dress 
style, except that she wore no powder in her hair, the auburn 
beauty of which she had the good sense to retain. Though ‘she 
never experienced the luxury of being a mother, it appears, never- 
theless, through all the varied and not very gentle colours in which 
the author represents her, that she was a virtuous and domestic 
woman, though perhaps a little too thnfty, and somewhat too 
much inclined to jealousy. Her husband’s profession frequently 
rendered it necessary for him to obtain models from a certain 
class of females; the introduction of these persons into the artist’s 
study, was never, even to the last hour of her life, borne very 
patiently by Mrs. Nollekens. This was not altogether unnatural ; 
at least it was sufficiently justifiable to protect her from the ridicule, 
which Mr. Smith occasionally lavishes upon her on account of 
this propensity. She was famous for recipes for all sorts of eco- 
nomical dishes, and for her needlework. The only foreign language 
which she knew, was French: she had a sister who spoke seven of 
the continental dialects. 

Among the sculptor’s distinguished sitters was his late Majesty, 
with whom Nollekens (though a Catholic) was a great favourite. 
Dr. Johnson’s bust, by Nollekens, is well known as an admirable 
likeness. The Doctor complained of the hair, with some justice, for 
it was modelled from the flowing locks of a sturdy Irish heggar. 
The fellow, after sitting an hour, refused to take .a shilling for his 
pains, representing that he could have made more by his:trade:! 

‘ Most of his sitters were exceeding amused with the oddity of his man- 
ner, particularly fine women, who were often gratified by being considered 
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handsome by the Sculptor, though his admiration was expressed in the 
plainest language, 1 remember his once requesting a lady who squinted 
dreadfully, to “ look a little the other way, for then,” said he, ‘ J shall 

t rid of the shyness in the cast of your eye ;” and to another lady of the 
Righest rank, who had forgotten her position, and was looking down upon 
him, he cried, ‘* Don’t look so scorny ; you'll spoil my busto; and you're 
a very fine woman; | think it will be one of my best bustos.” I heard 
him ask the daughter of Lord Yarborough, in the presence of her husbynd, 
to prove to her that he had not forgotton all his Italian, if she did not re- 
colleet his dancing her upon his knee when she was a Bambina. He was 
very fond of speaking Italian, though [ have been told it was exceedingly 
bad; and he would often attempt it even in the presence of the Royal 
Family, who good-temperedly smiled at his whimsicalities. Even the 
eravest of men, the Lord Chancellor Bathurst, when sitting to him for his 
bust for the Chancery Court, in his large wig, condescendingly endured 
the following collection. of nonsense, in which at last his Lordship: was 
obliged to join. Nodlekens—‘‘-Ah! there goes the bell tolling ;..no,—it’s 
only my clock on the stairs: when I was a boy, you would have liked to 
have seen me toll the bell; it’s no very easy thing, J can tell you ;—look 
a little that way,—you must toll, that is to say, I did, one hour for a man, 
three times three; and three times two fora woman :—now, your Lordship 
must mind, there’s a Moving-bell and a Passing-bell; these the Romans 
always attended to.” “ Youmean the Roman Catholieg, Mr. Nollekens,” 
observed his Lordship. ‘“ Yes, my Lord, they call that the Moving-bell, 
which goes when they move a body out of one parish to the next, or so 
on. The Passing-bell, is when you are dying, and going from this world 
to another place.” ‘* Ay, Mr. Nollekens,” observed his Lordship, ‘* there 
is a curious little book, published in 1671, 1 think by Richard Duckworth, 
upon the art of Ringing, entitled ‘ Tintannologia.’ ” "—vol, i, pp. 53, 54, 


The following anecdote is amusing :— 


‘ A lady in weeds for her dear husband, drooping low like the willow, 
visited the Sculptor, and assured him that she did not care what money 
was expended on a monument to the memory of her beloved; ‘* Do what 
you please, but do it directly,” were her orders. Industry was a principle 
riveted in Nollekens’s constitution; he rose with the lark, and in a short 
time finished the model, strongly suspecting she might, like some others 
he had been employed by, change her mind. The lady, in about three 
months, made her second appearance, in which more courage is generally 
assumed, and was accosted by him, before she alighted, with “ Poor soul! 
I thought you’d come ;” but her tripping down with a “ light fantastic 
toe,” and the snorting of her horses, which had been hard-driven, evinced 
a total change in ber inclination, and he was now saluted with, ‘“How 
do you do, Nollekens: well, you have not commenced the model ?”- 
“: Yes, but I have though,” was the reply. The Lady, ‘* Have you, in 
deed ? These, my good friend, I own,” throwing herself into a chair, “ are 
early days; but since I saw you, an old Roman acquaintance of your’s 
has made me an offer, and I don’t know how he would like to see-in' our 
church a monument of such expense to my late hasband ; indeed, perhaps, 
after all, upon second thoughts, it would be considered quite enough if I 
got our mason to put up a mural inscription, and that, you know, he can 
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cut very neatly.”——‘‘ My charge,” interrupted the artist, “ for my model 
will be one hundred guineas;” which she declared to be “ enormous.” 
However, she would pay it and “ have done with him.” ’ 


From a great number of anecdotes without point, and sometimes, 
indeed, without meaning, we shall select a few, which will perhaps 
entertain the reader. They will require no observation from us, as 
they offer nothing that demands or admits of criticism :— 


‘ Mrs. Thrale one morning entered Nollekens’s studio, accompanied b 
Dr. Johnson, to see the bust of Lord Mansfield, when the Sculptor 
vociferated, ‘* I like your picture by Sir Joshua very much. He tells me 
it’s for Thrale, a brewer, over the water : his wife’s a sharp woman, one of 
the blue-stocking people.”—‘‘ Nolly, Nolly,” observed the Doctor, “I 
wish your maid would stop your foolish mouth with a blue-bag.” Atwhich 
Mrs. Thrale smiled, and whispered to the Doctor, ‘‘ My dear Sir, you'll 
get nothing by blunting your arrows upon a block.” ’"—vol. i. p. 114. 


« * “m- * * 2 


‘ Nollekens at all times strongly reprobated colossal sculpture, moré 
especially when commenced by the too-daring student in the art; and, 
indeed, whenever any one led to the subject, he would deliver his opinion, 
even to persons of the first fashion and rank, with as much freedom as if 
he were chiding his mason’s boy, Kit Finny, for buying scanty paunches 
for his yard-dog Cerberus. ‘ No, no, my Lord,” he would vociferate, 
with an increased nasal and monotonous tone of voice, “a grand thing don’t 
dépend upon“the size, | can assure you of that. A large model certainly 
vore gar a stare, and is often admired by ignorant people: but the excels 
ence of'a work of art has nothing to do with the size, that-you may depend 
upon from me.” In this, he unquestionably was correct ; as the graceful 
elegance of a Cellini cup or a bell for the Pope’s table, does not consist 
in immensity. I have a cast from an antique bronze figure only three 
inches in height, which, from its justness of proportion and dignity of 
attitude, strikes the beholder, when it is elevated only nine inches above 
his eye, with an idea of its being a figure full thirty feet in height.—vol. i. 
pp. 201, 202. 

* 


* a es * # 


‘ Those who recollect the figure of Dr. Wolcot in his robust. upright 
state, and the diminutive appearance of Mr. Nollekens, can readily pic- 
ture to themselves their extreme contrast, when the former accosted the 
latter one evening at his gate in ‘Titchfield-street, nearly in the following 
manner. ‘¢ Why, Nollekens, you never speak to me now. pray what is 
the reason ?”—Nollekens. ‘‘ Why, you have published such lies of the . 
King, and had the impudence to send them to me; but Mrs, Nollekens 
burnt them, and I desire you'll send no more: the Royal family are very 
good to me, and are great friends to all the artists, and I don’t like to hear 
any body say any thing against them.” Upon which the Doctor put his 
cane upon the Sculptor’s shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well said! little 
Nolly ; I like the man who sticks to his friend; you shall make a bust of 
me for that.” “I'll see you d—d first !” answered Nollekens, “ and I can 
tell you this besides, no man in the Royal Academy but Opie would have 
painted your picture, and you richly deserved the broken head you got 
from Gifford in Wright's shop: Mr. Cook, of Bedford-square, showed me 
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bis handkerchief dipped in your blood : and so now you know my mind. 
Come in, my Cerberus, come in.” His dog then followed him in, and he 
left the Doctor at the gate, which he barred up for the night.’ 


Every body knows that the celebrated Angelica Kauffmann was 
a great coquette. Ifthe following anecdote is to be believed, she 
was quite unrivalled in that least fascinating of the female arts :— 


‘ When Angelica was at Rome, previously to her marriage, she was 
ridiculously fond of displaying her person, and being admired ; for which 
purpose she one evening took her station in one of the most conspicuous 
boxes of the Theatre, accompanied by Nathaniel Dance and another artist, 
both of whom, as well as many others, were desperately enamoured of 


her. Angelica, perhaps, might have recollected the remonstrauce of Mrs. 
Peachum, where she says,’ 


“¢ Oh, Polly! you might have toy’d and kiss’d : 
By keeping men off you keep them on ;” 


However, while she was standing between her two beaux, and finding an 
arm of each most lovingly embracing her waist, she contrived, whilst her 
arms were folded before her on the front of the box over which she was 
leaning, to squeeze the hand of both, so that each lover concluded himself 
beyond all doubt the man of her choice.’—vol. i. pp. 285, 286. 


The author thus contrasts Nollekens with Flaxman :— . 


‘It was highly amusing to notice the glaring contrast of the two 
Sculptors, Nollekens and Flaxman, whenever they came in contact in a 
fashionable party, which I own was rarely the case. The former,. upon 
these occasions, who was never known to expatiate upon Art, generally 
took out his pocket-book, and, in order to make himself agreeable, pre- 
sented his recipes, perhaps for an inveterate sore throat or a virulent 
scorbutic humour, to some elegant woman, with as much alacrity as 
Dr.. Bossy, of Covent-garden fame, formerly did to the wife of a Fulham 
or a Mortlake market-gardener. The latter, however, like a true de- 
scendaut of Phidias, was modestly discoursing with a select circle upon 
the exquisite productions of Greece; at the same time, assuring his au- 
ditors, that every motion of the body of a well-proportioned, unaffected 
person, gave sufficient opportunities for the selection of similar attitudes 
of equal grace; that he considered himself frequently indebted to the 
simple and unadorned charity-girl for the best of his attitudes; and that 
these he had often collected during his walks in the streets, when thé in- 
nocent objeets themselves had been wholly ignorant of his admiration, of 
their positions. I have also often heard him declare, that the most suc- 
. cessful of his figures displayed in his Illustrations of Homer, Eschylus 
and Dante, were procured from similarly natural and unsophisticated 
sources.’ —vol. 1. pp. 316---318. ; 

a * om * +o 

‘ Whenever Nollekens was asked, in the presence of his wife, if he had 
any family, she would answer, pointing to his figures, “ A very great 
family, Sir; all these are Mr. Nollekens’s children; and as they behave 
so well, and never make a noise, they shall be his repfesentatives,” at the 


same time making a most formal curtsey to Mr. Nollekens,’—vol. i. p. 361. 
+ * * ¥ * / * 


‘I have been assured by Mr. Turner, the Royal Academician, that when 
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he solicited Mr. Nollekens. for his subscription to “‘ The Artists’ Fund,” he 
enquired how much he wanted from him; “Only a guinea,” was the 
answer; upon which the Sculptor immediately opened a table-drawer, and 
gave Mr. Turner thirty guineas, saying, ‘‘ There, take that.” Mr, Bailey, 
the Royal Academician, was also equally surprised, when he applied to 
him on behalf of the “‘ Artists’ Society,” to which he is a subscriber.’—vol. i. 
p. 364. 

Does it not seem, therefore, rather hard to pin upon poor 
Nollekens the title of a miser? Of the roughness of his manners, 
however, there can be no doubt. The following is a characteristic 
specimen of them : 

__ * Nollekens being once in expectation of a very high personage to visit 
his studio, was dressed to receive him; and after walking up and down 
the passage for nearly an hour, being deprived of the advantage of using 
his clay, for fear of spoiling his clothes, he at length heard the equipage 
arrive. According to his usual custom, he opened the street-door, and as 
the illustrious visitor alighted, he cried out, ‘* So, you’re come at last! why, 
hn are an hour beyond your time; you would not have found me at 

ome, if I had had any where to have gone to, I assure you!” ’—vol. ii. p. 398. 

* + 2 * * a 

‘ For many years, every summer's morn, Mr. Nollekens was up with the 
rising sun. ~ He began his work by watering his clay, when he modelled 
till eight o’clock, at which hour he generally breakfasted ; and then, as .he 
entered his studio, would observe to his workmen, that every man should 
earn his breakfast before he ate it.’—vol. i. p, 407. 


Our sculptor is said to have experienced the greatest. delight 
when modelling, for his own amusement, small figures in clay, 
either singly or iz groups. Of these he accumulated a great 
number as ‘a never sold them, and gave away but a few of them 
as presents, Whenever he read in the papers the death of any 
distinguished person, he immediately got his clay ready, in order 
that he might lose no time in case he should be applied to for the 

urpose of taking a caste of the face. As he was returning from 
— Common with the mask of Mr, Pitt’s face, he exclaimed 
to a friend, pointing to it on the opposite seat of the coach, 
“There, I would not take fifty guineas for that mask, I can tell 

e.” From this mask and Hoppner’s picture, he subsequently 
produced the statue of that distinguished statesman, which is 
now erected in the senate-house of Cambridge, and for which he 
received three thousand guineas. He obtained for the pedestal 
one thousand, and for seventy-four marble busts, and about six- 
hundred casts, of Mr. Pitt, he had eleven thousand more, amount- 
ing in all to fifteen thousand guineas. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that in consequence of some rapes tem unintentional 
offence, Mr. Pitt always refused to sit to Nollekens. In this 
respect, however, the late Lord Londonderry was no imitator of 
his great master. An anecdote is told of his visit to the sculptor’s 
study, which must not be omitted. 


‘When the late Marquis of Londonderry was sitting for his bust, coals 
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were at an enormous price ; and the noble Lord, who had ‘been for some 
time shivering in his seat, took the opportunity, when the sculptor went 
out for more clay, of throwing some coals upon the fire, ‘“ Ohd my 
good Lord, I don’t know what Mr. Nollekens will say!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Nollekens, who was bolstered up and bound to an old night-chair by the 
fireside : ‘* Never mind oa good lady,” answered his lordship; *¢ tell him 

.” Lonsdale, the portrait-painter, who found 
him one severe winter's evening starving himself before a handful of fire, 
requested to be permitted to throw a few coals on; and before Mr. ‘ Nol- 
lekens could reply, on they were. Lonsdale, strongly suspecting that 
they would be taken off as soon as he was gone, was determined.to be 
convinced; and when he had reached the street-door, pretended to have 
forgotten something, re-ascended to the room, and found him, as he 
suspected, taking them off with the fire-feeder, so strongly recommended 
to him by the Bishop of St. Asaph; at the same time muttering to 
himself, ‘‘ shameful! shameful extravagance!” He never left the kind- 
hearted Lonsdale a legacy; at least, I know of none; though it was his 
intention to have put him down in a former will for 1000J,’—vol. ii. 
pp- 48, 49. 

Mrs. Nollekens died in 1817, in the seventy-fourth year of her 
age. After her death, our sculptor’s second childhood commenced. 

e was confined much to his bed, and became very. imbecile. 
He had in the course of his life three attacks of paralysis, and 
after much suffering, he departed from this scene of his fame on 
the 23rd of April, 1823. 

To the memoirs of his life are added biographical sketches of 
Roubiliac, Procter, Zoffany, Gainsborough, and several. other 
artists of eminence. We are happy to observe that, they are 
untinged by any of that personal ill-will which we have com- 
plained of as manifesting itself too frequently, and too bitterly, 
in almost every thing that relates to Nollekens. 





> 


Art. I1.—€auses criminelles celebres du dix neuvieme Siecle, redigées 
par une Societé d’Avocats. Vol. IV. Paris: 1828. | 


We have now before us‘ the fourth and concluding volume of this 
important, publication. The first of the trials contained in it, is 
that of Castaing, a medical practitioner, who was convicted in 
1823, of poisoning a young man of the name of Ballet, with whom 
he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, and from whom he had 
received considerable pecuniary gifts. Castaing had prevailed on 
this unfortunate young man to make a will in his favour, after 
which he took him one day to St. Cloud, where they went to lodge 
at an inn. Ballet, after drinking some negus found himself sud- 
denly ill: next morning, having taken some milk which was 
given him by Castaing, he felt much worse, upon which Castaing 
administered him a draught, and then the patient became ‘insen- 
sible; and he expired the next day. The circumstances of the 
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crime are of the coldest and gloomiest atrocity. It seems that 
Castaing had for some time previously applied himself particularly 
to the study of the nature and effects of vegetable poisons. Yet 
it must be observed that Castaing was convicted on circumstantial 
evidence, which bore certainly most strongly against him. The 
jury were divided, seven to five; but in France a majority only is 
required for returning a verdict. Dr. Chaussier, an old physician 
who had examined the body of the deceased, stated in his evidence, 
that there were no traces of poison, and that he disbelieved the 
fact. On the other side, it was proved that Castaing had come 
from St. Cloud to Paris early in the morning, to purchase some 
poison, and had gone back to the inn where Ballet was still in 
bed. Castaing from his prison, endeavoured to tamper with the 
chymist who had sold him the drug. The wretched man was 
executed the 6th December, 1823, after denying his guilt to the 
last. His counsel, M. Roussel, had done every thing in his power 
to save him: his defence was most skilful and animated, and it 
bore the marks of the orator’s belief of the innocence of his client. 

The next trial is that of the Abbé Contrafatto, a native of Sicily, 
who was charged with an act of violence against a little girl, and 
found guilty, and sentenced to perpetual labour. The circum- 
stances of this disgusting case made a great noise at the time. 

The trial of Filleron involves the following question of ethics and 
high jurisprudence: ‘‘ How far can adeaf and dumb person, espe- 
cially if he be uneducated, be accounted answerable for his actions, 
and subject to the penalties of the law?” This question has of late 
years excited the attention of the French bar. Its importance may be 
judged from a statement which appears in the proceedings before us, 
that there are no less than twelve;thousand deaf and dumb individu- 
als scattered over France. One of these unfortunate beings, named 
Nadeau, totally illiterate and uninformed, having stolen something 
from his employer, a straw bonnet maker, was brought in 1826, 
before the Court of Assizes. The counsel for the defence, M. Ledru, 
maintained, Ist, that his client had no discriminating notions of 
moral good or evil; and 2nd, that, being unacquainted with the 
law, he could not be punished for having violated the same. The 
Attorney-General here observed that no one can be held to be igno- 
rant of the law. ‘True,’ replied M. Ledru: ‘ Nemo legem ignorare 
censetur, which I thus translate: When the sun is out, it shines for 
all, except for the blind.’ Nadeau was acquitted. 

A year afterwards another youth, deaf and dumb, named Filleron, 
was charged with having broken into the orphan asylum, where he 
had lived in his earlier years, and with having stolen some clothes 
and other articles. The charge itself had nothing remarkable; but 
the situation of the offender gave a peculiar interest to the trial. 
M. Ledru was again counsel for the defence. Filleron’s examina- 
tion was carried on in pantomime, through the means of N. Paul- 
mier, a teacher of the deaf and dumb. Filleron_ readily acknow- 
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ledged having taken the articles missing, expressed that he was 
hungry at the time, and had no money, and that he had sold some 
of the property to another deaf and dumb person, an itinerant pastry- 
cook. The latter being also examined, showed himself much more 
intelligent than Filleron, having been a pupil of the celebrated 
Abbé de Il’ Epée. He appeared much concerned in hearing of 
the theft; but strongly asserted that when he bought the articles 
in pin he had no suspicion of the fact. 
he counsel for the accused disclaimed the advantage of treating 
the question as a problem of philosophy, namely, ‘‘ whether our 
notions of right and wrong are wholly derived from an inward 
sentiment, or whether exterior communication, tradition and lan- 
guage, be indispensable for their formation and growth?” That 
question, said he, has been agitated for more than two thousand 
years, and may continue to be undecided for twenty centuries more. 
Circumspection and doubt, however, are becoming, in considering 
of these matters. ‘* But even granting to the prosecutor, that a deaf 
and dumb being possesses the knowledge of good and evil, and of 
moral order, do not we know by experience that the morality of 
men depends in a great measure on the circumstances they are 
placed in, and that cm ina few cases, crime is the result of 
ignorance and poverty? How much weightier this consideration 
becomes when applied to a poor deaf and dumb person, untutored 
and unprotected, and thrown from his infancy in the midst of this 
vast capital! In such a peculiar case as the one before the Court, 
when there is no aggravation of guilt, no imperious call for pro- 
tecting society, shall we treat the accused with the same rigour as 
a man in the full possession of all his faculties?” M. Ledru pro- 
ceeded to say, that a deaf and dumb man may have natural percep- 
tions of right and wrong, but these are probably vague and fleeting, 
his reason not being sufficiently enlightened to guide him in case of 
temptation where his senses are excited. And he quoted the 
opinion of the celebrated Abbé Sicard, of Eschke, De Gerando, 
and others, who coincide in asserting that the faculties of the deaf 
and dumb are limited to physical impressions and impulse, that 
the ideas which originate in his; brain ‘cannot remain long im- 
pressed on his mind, that his intellectual faculties lie unemployed, 
that he is insulated in the world, and therefore is a stranger to 
affection and sociability, is chiefly governed by his senses, and that 
his desires are most violent and unruly; his thoughts are detached 
and unconnected, they aim at one single object at a time, without 
seizing the links that connect it with other objects and facts. 
From which melancholy phenomena De Gerando justly concludes 
that mental solitude renders a human creature supremely selfish, 
and that society is as necessary to the moral man, as air is to his 
organic frame. (p. 215—19.) ‘‘ But supposing even my client to 
be guilty in his conscience, and before his Maker,” thus concluded 
Mr. Ledru, “‘ can we assert that he is guilty before the law? This 
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is ‘the last and strongest point of my defence. How could he know 
the law? And if he did not know: it, how-can-the law condenin 
him?. It were a juridical error to consider every deed . which is 
reproved ‘by conscience as punishable by a criminal court; How’ 
many iisdeeds of which the law takes no cognizance? ingratitude, 
moral seduction, are of the number.” _ Mr. Ledru concluded his 
eloquent speech by an animated peroration in behalf of his client. 

The President, while summing up the case, complained that 
“‘ young counsellors, not content with taking to task the public | 
authorities, venture to censure and to attack the law itself.” The 
Court, after half an hour’s deliberation, acquitted Filleron. 

Till of late, the French bar had been particularly cautious in not 
eutering into philosophical arguments, and if a counsel ventured 
on the forbidden ground, he was reviled as dan ideologist, as an’ 
| innovator. But now young advocates assert their right of availing 
i] themselves of every assistance derived from science. 

| The next trial, that of Descoutures, is remarkable-for the romantic 
circumstances Of the case in which it originated. A young lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, being in garrison at Nanei, in 1820, became 
adquainted with a young lady, the only child of an ancient family. 
She conceived a violent attachment for him. Conscious of the 
impression he had made, he used every means to increase his 
influence over her very susceptible imagination. His regiment being 
removed from Nanci, he kept up an active correspondence with 
young Anna, and the passionate and fanciful style of his epistles, 
was calculated to keep her mind in a state of feverish excitement. 
The young lady’s indulgent and weak mother countenanced the 
intetcourse against the father’s declared aversion toit. Descoutures 
having fallen il at Stenay, both mother and daughter went to visit 
him, and took him to Verdun and to Metz in 1822. There, ‘it 
appears, that Anna was seduced. From that epoch her conduct 
became altered, and a series of incoherent and rash steps betrayed 
the loss of her peace of mind. Descoutures made no proposals of 
marriage. In 1823 he was ordered to Spain, from whence he 
continued his impassioned correspondence with his mistress: 
Uf Anna’s father, dissatisfied with his daughter’s conduct, though 
i} apparently unacquainted with the extent of her misfortune, used 
every effort to break off the ill-fated connexion. But his own wife 
sided against him, and both ladies left their home and proceeded 
to Paris, where Déscoutures met them on his return from Spain, in 

| 1824. ‘They were then in a state of distress, Anna’s father having 
bi | stopped his remittances. Descoutures persuaded them to return 
to Naei, while he went to see his friends in Normandy. Anna’s 
father died not long after, having however forgiven and blessed 
his daughter on his death bed. His wife in a short time followed 
! him tothe grave. Anna remained ‘alone in the world, heiress to a 
| considerable estate. Descoutures repaired to Nanci, and employed 
one of his friends to act as her agent, as she intended ‘to sell-her 
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property in Lorraine, and retire to the banks of the Loire. But 
poor Anna’s frame was fast sinking under the agitation of her mind, 
and sorrow for the loss of her parents. Yet, strange to say, 
she does not seem to have felt dissatisfaction nor uneasiness at her 
lover’s tardiness and irresolution on a point so intimately connected 
with her happiness, as that of marriage. At the beginning of 
1826, she made her will, by which she appointed Mr. Descoutures 
her universal legatee. At the same time she wrote to him at 
Charleville, where he was then in garrison, several most affect- 
ing letters, which were produced in court, and the language of 
which rivals with that of the celebrated epistles of Heloisa. In 
her last letter, dated 2nd February, there is a passage, which 
exhibits, in a clear but melancholy light, the sincerity of pas- 
sion and singleness of heart of the amiable though imprudent writer. 
She was then sensible of the approach ‘of death, and wrote to her 
lover, under the conviction of her imminent end. After deploring 
his absence, and the difficulty of obtaining leave from his superiors, 
she thus entreats him :— 

‘ Promise to me, my Frederic, that poor Anna’s remains shall rest in 
thy own native land, in the same church-yard where thy parents lie. I 
wish but a simple tomb like that of a Norman country girl. Let my 
name remain unknown, but let the soil of thy country receive the 
poor orphan who died for having loved too well. How I should have 
liked to have seen the spot where thy chilldhood was spent. But as my 
eyes shall never see it, let at least my ashes mix themselves to the earth 
thou wilt tread upon. I am distracted, my reason forsakes me when I 
think I shall not see thee any more.’—p. 252, 


At the reception of this heart-rending epistle, Descoutures 
obtained a short leave of absence, and repaired to Paris. He found 
Anna almost dying, his presence, however, revived her for the 
moment. But the idea of losing him again preyed upon her mind 
and she became delirious. One day she left her house in the Rue 
de Rivoli, ran to the Tuileries, hurried through the guards, saying 
she wanted to speak to the King in favour of her Frederic.. She 
was carried into a a milliner’s, and thence to her home. Her 
relations being informed of this scene, a conseil de famille was 
assembled, and measures were taken to declare her insane. 
The unfortunate Anna was removed to a mad house at Charenton, 
where she expired on the 27th March, with the name of Frederic 
on her lips. Such was the fate of this devoted victim, affording 
another instance of the fearful reality of that all consuming 
passion, which . baffles, in many instances, the. proud reasoning of 
sages and moralists, and confounds the sneers of the worldly and. the 
sceptical. , : 

Descoutures was now in possession of Anna’s will. ‘The.relations 
of the deceased opposed its execution, on the plea of its having 
been: made under the influence of passion and insanity. _The.case 
was tried at Paris in January, 1827. The discussion that took place 
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between Mr. Hennequin for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Mauguin for 
Descoutures, afforded a brilliant display of French forensic oratory, 
The subject was remarkably adapted to the indulgence of the 
favorite national style of eloquence. The counsel for the defendant 
acknowledged the frailty of his client, but defended his honour; he 
appealed to the feelings of the court in favour of this young soldier, 
who had lost the woman he cherished, at the moment he was to 
call her his own for ever; he deplored the fatal effects of a tyrannic 
passion, which had destroyed the peace of a family, and led both 
parents and daughter to the grave. Only one of the actors of 
this deplorable drama survived the catastrophe, and now he 
was assailed in his character, his honour, dearer to a military 
man than life. Mr. Mauguin went on exclaiming against the 
avarice of cold minded reijatives, who had thus exposed before the 
public the memory of their youthful and interesting kinswoman, 
without regard for her weaknesses and infirmities, and he repelled 
with disdain their insinuations against the soundness of mind of 
the deceased, proving by her letters, written before and after the 
date of her will, that she was not only in full possession of her 
mental faculties, but alive to all the niceties of discriminatin 
forethought, and of exquisite feminine delicacy. The counsel 
concluded by stating that his client, jealous of the title of Anna’s 
heir, felt no wish to appropriate to himself her fortune, which he 
intended to bestow upon some charitable institution, after raising a 
modest monument to the memory of his beloved. 
~ The advocate for the plaintiffs maintained, that Anna had been’ 
the victim of a most artful system of seduction; that the defendant, 
after exciting her susceptible mind to a degree bordering on 
madness, had shewn, in several instances, a barbarous indifference 
towards her ; that he had dictated the very will which was thechief 
object of his wishes, and the rough draft of which was found in 
his own hand-writing, among the papers of the deceased; that 
after having brought dissension, calamities, and death, intothe bosom 
of an:honourable family, he was now suing for the reward of his 
treachery, and should he come off triumphant in the present trial, 
his example would remain as a model of encouragement to all 
future seducers. 

The warmth and the oratorical skill of the two disputants created 
a most lively interest among the audience. Mr. Dupin, the 
celebrated barrister, who was present at the trial, observed to 
his professional friends, that he felt something like Henry IV. 
who, after listening to the pleadings of two able antagonists like 
the present, exclaimed :— W cntve-aatt gris, ils ont tous deux raison! 

At last, after several days hearing of the parties, the King’s 
Advocate, Mr. Bernard, summed up the case in a speech, remarkable 
for its clear reasoning and sober impartiality. He divested both 
parties of the mask of disinterestedness they had assumed ; the 
plaintiffs, who, after treating the deceased with cold neglect 
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during her life time, had now raked up her ashes to expose her 
frailty, and divulge secrets which ought to have remained buried 
in her grave; and the defendant, who, had. he cared, as he 
pretended, for Anna’s character more than for Anna’s fortune, would 


have been eager to avert these odious proceedings, by an early 
compromise. 


‘Even during Anna’s life what was his conduct to her? Why had he 
deferred for years to fulfil a sacred duty, to redress her wrongs by 
marrying her who had lived only for him? If his affection had been, as 


‘is but too often the case, damped by success, ‘at least gratitude, at 


least pity ought to have pleaded for his victim; at least duty ought to 
have raised its imperious voice in her behalf; but he had not’ had the 
courage to repair his faults; he had failed in his promises, failed) in “his 
honour, True courage, observed Mr. Bernard, consists in conquering 
our passions, or at least in repairing their evil effects. The glory resulting 


from such conduct is in truth modest and unpretending; it does not lead 


its votaries to see their names in the order of the day dated from a field 
of battle, but it rewards them by the peace of conscience, it registers 
their merits on more lasting and unerring records, and in the present 


instance, it would at least have saved the defendant the disgrace of these 
proceedings.’ 


The advocate passed to the discussion of the four motives of 
nullity of the will on which the application of the plaintiffs was 
grounded. The first, illicit connection is not a reason for annulling 
a will; second, fraudulent suggestion and circumvention are not 
proved in this instance; with regard to the third point, viz. the 
over-excited feelings of the deceased, the advocate explained that 
malignant passions, such as immoderate hatred or revenge, might 
be supposed to paralyse the judgment of the testator, bat in 
Anna’s case it was a benignant affection-—it was love, consistent 
and perfectly conscious of its object that had dictated the will. 
Lastly, on the fourth plea of alleged insanity, Mr.. Bernard 
insisted that there was no proof of this infirmity previous to the 
scene of the Tuileries on the 15th February, whiist on the day 
of the will, 26th January, and even as late as the 2nd February, 
Anna had written, in the perfect possession of her faculties, those 
affecting letters that had been read to the court. She did not 
feel unhappy in her love; her confidence in the man of her choice 
was unbounded; she thought herself requited by him: her fit 
of insanity was the consequence of illness, of physical exhaustion, 


of agitation, it was acrisis of her malady, not the continuation 
of a state of mental derangement. 


‘This trial, concluded the learned advocate, presents two very different 
aspects, one of morality, the other of legal right. If judged by the first, 
both parties should be nonsuited, but under the second, the defendant 
has a clear title to the will. Let him enjoy, if he can,.a fortune so 
dearly purchased, but let him know that he owes it merely to our rigorous, 
and in this case, reluctant observance of the letter of the law.’ 
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The Court agreed in these conclusions, and decided for the 
validity of the will. The public concurred in the justice of the 
King’s advocate’s opinion, with regard to the parties, but all with 
one voice pitied poor Anna, the unconscious victim of her own 
exalted feelings, and of the ungenerous passions of others. 

The last trial in this collection is that of Paul Louis Courvier, 
the well known political and satirical pamphlet writer, who died 
not long ago in a tragical and mysterious manner. Courvier was 
the son of a landholder in Champagne; he studied the classics 
and mathematics under his father’s tuition, and gave early spe- 
cimens of strong natural talent; at the age of fifteen he was a 
Greek scholar; at the epoch of the revolution he became a soldier, 
served in the artillery, became Chef d’Escadron, until after the 
First Consul being transformed into an Emperor,* Courvier began 
to suspect the vanity of glory, and his unshackled mind turned 
to more satisfactory scenes than camps and fields of slaughter. 
In 1809 he had already sacrificed all his military prospects b 
retiring from the service. It appears that his caustic spirit, whith 
he was not always able to repress, had been noticed in his corps, 
and that his superiors did not particularly regret his resigning. 
An anecdote is related in the notice prefixed to the account of 
the trial, of his meeting once after a battle, the camp equipages 
of Cesar Berthier, whose name was written in large letters on 
the waggon; Courvier, who fancied that that officer had not 
behaved as he ought in the action, scratched with the point of his 
sword the first part of the name, saying to the men in charge, 
“thy master may style himself Berthier, but as to calling himself 
Cesar, I will not let him.” 

Courvier repaired to Italy; he found in the library at Florence, 
an inedited MS. of Longus, which he intended to publish. On 
this occasion he excited the jealousy of other Savants, was accused 
of having blotted the MS.‘ with ink, and in repelling with his 
usual vivacity the attack of his antagonists, he found himself 
entangled in a more serious dispute with Napoleon’s authorities 
in Italy. Being obliged to quit Florence, he went to Rome, 
where he contrived to print, in defiance of the police, a curious . 
apologetic statement of the whole affair. The pamphlet, in which 
his adversaries were ridiculed unmercifully, was seized, the un- 
lucky printer was arrested, and the prefect reported this grave 
affair to Paris. Luckily for Courvier the Emperor took no notice 
of the matter, and the satirical wag was left in peace. He 





* Courvier’s “‘ Memoirs, Correspondence, and inedited Political and 
Literary Tracts,” were published lately at Paris, and contain much curious 
matter; among the rest a satirical letter about the feelings of the army 
in Italy at the time of Bonaparte’s canvassing for the empire, and also a 
full account of Courvier’s disputes at Florence and Rome about the 
Longus MS. 
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returned to France and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
He became a vigneron, as he calied himself with honest pride; a 
cultivator of his own. vineyards. When Louis XVIII, promulgated 
the charter, Courvier expressed his earnest admiration for. the 
boon, but observing soon after that the interpreters and com- 
mentators of that great document were departing from the spirit 
of the text, he’appeared again before the public, and his letters 
to the editor of the Censeur, established his reputation as a public 
writer, whose satirical vein was considered to rival Pascal’s and 
Voltaire’s. Courvier offered himself as a candidate for a vacant 
seat in the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles J.ettres, but his 
politics were too obnoxious: a courtier was chosen in preference 
to our hellenist, and Courvier wrote a letter of thanks to the 
academy, which was read with avidity by the Parisians, who 
- appeared delighted at an opportunity of laughing at the expense of 
that learned body. 

When it was proposed by the loyalists to purchase the fine 
estate of Chambord for the infant Duke of Bordeaux, and a 
voluntary subscription was opened for the purpose, in the various 
departments, Courvier wrote a pamphlet against the project. 
His Simple Discours, as he styled it, deprecated the idea of 
purchasing Chambord with the money of the people, collected 
through a subscription which he maintained was anything but 
voluntary, and for the oo of immuring a young prince, the 
presumptive heir to the French throne, in a feudal mansion among 
a legion of courtiers, instead of having him educated at a public 
institution, ‘in the midst of youths of his own age, who were to 
be his future subjects. The author took an occasion to descant on 
the morals of courts, on the origin of the nobility, and ‘said that 
there is hardly in France a single family of the old nobles that 
is not indebted for its wealth and honour to the women, whose 
favour with kings and ministers was the great source of wealth 
and honour in the good old times. Upon this, Courvier was 
tried for a libel, and for an offence against public morality. His 
counsel, M. Berville, made a very able defence. He showed that 
in his opposition to the purchase of Chambord, Courvier bad 
but repeated almost word by word, what the Minister of the 
Interior had already stated to the King, in his report against the 
project. With regard to the alleged slander against the old 
nobility, the counsel read passages in Massillon, Montesquieu, 
and in the old French historians, such as Mezerai, Bassompierre, 
&c. which are even stronger in reprobation of the morals of courts 
than anything written by his client. Mezeraiin his History of 
France says, that ‘the introduction of ladies at court was at-first 
useful in polishing the manners of the other sex, but afterwards 
it became the means of encouraging vice and. corruption ; then 
influence and interest were obtained through dishonour, debauchery 
was the road to favour, honours and offices were distributed by 
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woman’s caprice, and the old French candour and chastity were 
lost. This degeneracy, adds the historian, began under Francis I., 
increased under Henry II., and at last reached its height under 
Charles IX. and Henry III.” After showing that his client had 
done no more than state well-attested facts of the olden times, 
that he had, moreover, imparted what he conceived to be saluta 
advice to his countrymen, to the court, and to the young prince 
himself, whom he wished to be brought up in the midst of the 
rising generation, “‘to live among his people rather than amon 
the images of his ancestors,” the counsel thus concluded: “Tf, 
finally, you find my client guilty, then no writing is safe, and no 
writer secure in his person and property. Then the charge of. 
offence against public morality becomes in France what that of 
lex majestatis was at Rome in its degenerate days.”—p. 380. 

The jury found Courvier guilty, and he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. He wrote a humorous account of his trial, 
from which we have extracts in the present work, and in which he 
scattered a profusion of ridicule over his adversaries. 





Art. III].— Theodor oder des Zweifler’s Weihe. Bildungsgeschiehte 
eines Evangelischen Geistlichen. Herausgegeben von Dr. W. M. L. 


de Wette. Zweite durchgesehene wohlfeilere Ausgabe. Berlin, bei 
G. Reimer. 1828. 


Theodore, or the Sceptic’s Initiation. A Culture-History of an Evan~ 


gelical Divine. By Dr. de Wette. Second edition. 2 vols. Berlin: 
G. Reimer. 1828. 


Ir is with nations as with individuals; there are epochs in which 
the mind receives a mighty impulse, which completely alters the 
direction of its powers. Schiller has remarked, and the thought 
has doubtless often arisen in the minds of our readers, that every 
thinking man is at some period of his life a sceptic. The Germans, 
as a nation, appear to have arrived, or perhaps to have passed, 
this important period. With us scepticism is in very bad repute, 
yet this perhaps arises in a great measure from the indefinite 
manner in which we use the term. If by scepticism is meant a 
captious love of raising useless and ideal difficulties or doubts, 
then indeed it is deserving of the strongest reprobation. But if 
by scepticism be understood that trying state of uncertainty and 
doubt, which’ the wisest must undergo before they can attain any 
definite results respecting the scheme of creation and the universe, 
we see in this nothing but a necessary consequence of the present 
constitution of the human mind, and of that incessant stirring 
which forms its most striking characteristic. If it were possible 
to comprehend the wonderful extent of nature at a single glance, 
nothing more would be necessary than to form our creed and rest. 
But as long as there exist things beyond our comprehension, 80 
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long will the mind be occupied ; as long as there remain difficulties 
unaccounted for, so long will the restless activity of the mind 
of man hope to explore and vanquish them. If there be any one 
who can so far stifle the innate principles of his nature as to rest 
contented with the fragments of his uncertainty, without seeking 
to form them into a harmonious whole, to him we can say nothing; 
but the ingeesuat who in their inquiries after truth may fre- 

uently be bafiled and disappointed, we would exhort to persevere, 
for with the temptation there is also a way to escape. 

It is in conformity with these opinions that we have frequently 
directed the attention of our readers to German theology, for in 
the writings of the theologists, they will undoubtedly meet with 
the wildest schemes of arrogant system-makers, the most forced 
and violent interpretations of scripture, from the heated brains of 
zealots who sat down to their investigations with a few fixed ideas, 
to which all other considerations must give way; but they will 
also meet with writings ably conceived and temperately executed. 
We have now before us the second edition of Dr. de Wette’s 
interesting works, which must prove highly interesting to those 
students who may wish to investigate the German theology. It 
was published anonymously in 1822, but its author was soon 
discovered, and the book became a standard work on this subject 
in Germany. The object of the author was to give a popular 
view of the different systems of German theology and philosophy, 
and at the same time, to borrow his own words, ‘ to show that the 
doubts which arise in a partial pursuit of this science are removed 
by a deeper inquiry, oe to place in a clearer light the influence 
which life has upon science, and the constant connection that 
exists between both.’ The work gives some account of the dif- 
ferent directions and aspirations of the present theological world, 
and may afford some idea of it to those who take an interest in the 
subject; it may likewise serve young divines as a guide through the 
mazes of conflicting systems. It is in this point of view that we 
shall consider it, for the author’s forte consists in the easy and 
unassuming manner in which he explains leading tenets, and not 
in the delineation of personal character. 

Some slight sketch of the plan on which the work is constructed, 
may perhaps render the subject. more intelligible to the reader. 
Theodor is destined to the church, in consequence of a vow made 
by his mother: he, however, in the course of his theological 
studies, contracts doubts respecting the omy and religion, and. 
begins to study Kant’s Philosophy; in this he finds no consolation, 
it gives no resting place to the desires and feelings of the mind, 
and he goes on progressively through different systems, until his 
doubts are removed, or rather until Dr. de Wette explains his own 
ideas upon the subject. There are of course one or two love 
affairs in the volume, and Theodor as naturally converts his 
mistress, it being an established rule in matters of this nature 
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from time immemorial, and from which it would be the worst of 
heresies to deviate, that love is always triumphant. : 

We'cannot too strongly impress upon the minds of our readers, 
that they must not come to the study of foreign writers with the 
same confidence with which they would read an English author: 
they must endeavour to comprehend the wmiter’s spirit, and view 
his expressions, not in the light. in which they may appear on 
first perusal to an English mind, but interpret them in the sense 
in which the author meant to exhibit them. A disregard of this 
obvious principle has led many.amongst. us astray, and induced 
them to condemn, indiscriminately, all the inquiries of modern 
German divines, little aware that some have pursued their theo- 
logical investigations with unexampled firmness and disinterested- 
ness, and with an acuteness of reasoning. that would do honour 
to the greatest philosophers of any age or country. It would be 
folly to waste the time of our readers with discussions on opinions 
which have fallen into deserved neglect in the country that gave 
them birth. . Nor shall we now allude at length to the disputes 
between the rationalists and supernaturalists ; they both began .at 
the wrong end, and as the violence of party-spirit abates, and 
definition takes the place of hypothesis, we suspect that both 
yh will find that the difference was more imaginary than real. 

f they had clearly defined what was to be meant by reason, the 
contest would have assumed a more tangible form. 

We shall now give a slight sketch of some of the principal 
features of German philosophy, premising that it would far exceed 
both our limits and the present state of our knowledge on the 
subject, to connect them into a full-length portrait. We shall 
take Theodor. with us part of the way. , 


_ €The result of Theodor’s theological studies during the first year was 
the destruction of all his former convictions respecting the history of the 
origin of Christianity; the radiant glory in which the life of the 
REDEEMER, and the whole Gospel history, had hitherto appeared to 
him had vanished, and instead of satisfactory historical clearness he had 


obtained nothing but doubt, uncertainty, and want of connection.’— 
vol, i. p. 20. 


He changes his teacher, goes to a young expounder of the 
scriptures, who is snspected of heterodoxy, and attends lectures on 
Kant’s philosophy. The ideas of the independence of reason, and 
of the freedoin of the will, by which man is exalted above nature 
and fate, and of the disinterestedness of virtue, which is its own 
reward, take strong hold of his wandering mind, and he translates 
into the language of this new system, the mysterious representa- 
tions of the love of God, which he had received from his first 
teacher. In this young expounder, Dr. de Wette has evidently 
intended to describe the violent opinions entertaied by some 
German divines, who, in order to reconcile many passages of 
scripture with their favourite tenets, asserted that Jesus had in 
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many instances accommodated himself to the superstition of the 
times, or was himself tinged with enthusiasm, thus levelling the 
sublime doctrines of God ‘to their own puny and arrogant 
capacities. , , 

he grand error in Kant’s Philosophy is, that it tends to destroy 
the religion of feeling, that child-like confidence which forms 
the sweetest charm of existence, connecting us, by. inexplicable 
ties, with man, with nature, and with God. Kant would separate 
man from his fellow-creatures; in his ideal virtue he has, indeed, 
given us an object, but we can only perceive it by subjective laws, 
consequently m his system there is no such thing as absolute 
truth, for according to the medium through which every man 


_ looks, does the object really appear to him. And yet how near 


was this great man to the truth, how small an addition was. neces- 
sary to his philosophy to ensure to it an effect as permanent as the 
impulse which it gave to the human mind was active and beneficial ! 
Had he infused but one spark of ethereal fire into: his masterly, 
but icy criticism, the cold and lifeless limbs of his stoic form wos 
have started into life and beauty. But it has been thus with the 
great discoveries in every science, the principle that is requisite to 
bring them to perfection lies so near us, that we overlook it. 
Fichte founded his system on a different mode of reasoning, ac- 
knowledging merely an absolute subject, a spiritual self (Ich), and 
reducing objective nature to nothing. The prevailing idea of 
Berkeley’s theory may be traced more faintly in Kant’s, and more 
decidedly in Fichte’s system. Schelling, instead of ackuowledg- 
ing the relation between ‘subject and object, which Kant had laid 
down, identified them. To borrow the words of a recent German 
writer, whose opinions have been severely criticized by his coun- 
trymen, but whom all allow to have delivered them with great in- 
genuity and acuteness :— 


‘The doctrine of Identity has manifest advantages over every other 
system of philosophy. . . The eclectick, who takes a review of the series 
of systems, finds here a mediation of extremes. . . The mathematician, 
who considers collective philosophy as a sphere, finds in Schelling’s prin- 
ciple the magnificent centre which both extends and unites the opposite 
poles of the subjective and objective doctrines, of the spiritual and natural 
philosophy.’ 

But to return more immediately to Schelling’s opinions on 
Theology :-— 


‘The idea of a “historical construction” of Christianity, in which it is 
to be considered as an absolute divine appearance, the incarnation of 
God is to be looked upon as an incarnation of eternity, and Christ to be 
considered a symbolical personage, appeared irreconcileable with the pure 
conviction of tne historical truth of Christianity. The tone of dis 
towards the Holy Scriptures, in which Theodor sought the souree’of all 
truth, offended him. But the dark anticipation of something ‘higher 
than he had hitherto comprehended, of something more noble than a-mere 
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moral interpretation of the Scriptures, in which he had: been hitherto en-. 
tangled, irresistibly allured him, and he determined to read attentively the 
other works of this writer.’—vol. i. p. 63. 


But it soon appeared to him a weighty objection that the new. 
system to which he had devoted himself, rejected reflection, and 
yet makes a most decided use of the understanding, determini 
the relation of finite to infinite, and deducing the origin of all 
things, in distinct series, from the Great First Source. The Scep- 
tic soon afterwards becomes acquainted with Professor A., who 
unfolds to him new ideas on the different subjects to which his 
attention is directed, proceeding from the principle which Jacobi 
had laid down as the foundation of his system, 


‘The system of this philosopher appeared to stand between and unite 
the systems of Kant and Schelling. He began with an original conscious- 
ness of the human mind, which he called Faith, and which reminded 
Theodor of the intellectual contemplation and Identity of Schelling’s 
doctrines. But he did not from this develop the world with its laws and 
powers, but remaining at this internal point of sight, he showed how this 
consciousness unfolded itself in the different activities of the mind, how the 
whole structure of human knowledge arose from experience and internal 
self-activity, by composition and connexion, and thus represented a world 
in time and space, and under natural laws; but that this knowledge was 
only an imperfect copy of the substance of things, the original of which 
lies inclosed in consciousness; that the highest truth and satisfaction of 
the mind can be found only in faith, by the light of which the world ap- 
pears transfigured, as a harmonious whole, in divine glory. 

‘ He distinguished between understanding and reason; the former he 
named the lower mediate consciousness by which we comprehend the 
world in time, space, and under natural laws ; the latter he defined as the 
immediate knowledge and whole life of the spirit; in all its activities 
belief or faith was, in his opinion, their original source and centre. 

‘ He showed that perception is only a. part of the human mind, and 
that feeling and the power of action stand beside it ; and that the life of 
the spirit which enters into connexion with the world, is only completed by 
means of all three. By knowledge alone we can neither understand the 
world nor human life; feeling and love fitst give to every thing a living 
meaning (Bedeutung), and aetion completes the truth of knowledge and 
of feeling.’—vol. i. pp. 83, 84. : 

The view here taken is manifestly less imperfect than any of the 
earlier theories, as in it the eternal contemplation of the world is 
admitted, but only in a subordinate sense; the dependance and 
limitation of human knowledge are here confessed, and the point 
defined where it comes into contact with the substance of things 
and with supernatural truth. But the distinction between reason 
and understanding appears of the greatest importance, as the belief 
in revelation may thus stand in contradiction with our understand- 
ing, as the lower knowledge, without, however, being opposed to 
reason, as the immediate higher knowledge. But as Dr. De 
Wette ascribes to reason a belief, which he likewise calls a revela- 
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tion, and as this might seem to imply an identity between the 
two, his explanation appears worthy of quotation :— 


‘ 1 do make a distinction between reason and the revelation dwelling in 
reason. This last is the unconditional basis or source of the former, the 
sun from which all the rays of knowledge and of spiritual life emanate. 
If you take a survey of human knowledge, you will, by ascending from 
one state to another, at last arrive at a point which is unconditional, and 
as it were, hanging freely to an invisible thread, just as we must at last 
refer the whole world to one unconditional and Highest Being, by whom 
it is sustained. Revelation is for the human mind, what God is for the 
world ; it is, if we may be allowed the expression, the inward God, on 
whom it believes, from whom it receives light and life.’—p. 88. 


This revelation, of course, can only be discerned by reason. 
Reason, indeed, in its original immediateness, cannot be led astray, 
but the understanding, which reflects and studies, may; and a 
more difficult question now arises. How shall we determine the rela- 
tion between the understanding and the revelation which it judges ? 
Revelation displays itself in words and works, but both are subject 
to the judgment of the understanding. They require human San- 
guage, enter into human relations, come into connection and oppo- 
sition with human actions. If, therefore, the understanding be, as 
it unquestionably is, in all men, darkened and perplexed, how can’ 
it distinguish what is from God, so as to stifle all doubt? For 
belief in an outward revelation ought to be as unconditional and 
clear as the belief in an inward revelation. The auswer naturall 
is, by the feeling, or that immediate conviction of the Deity whic 
appears in the Mediator of the Revelation, and to which the under- 
standing must submit. For the understanding meres arranges 
given materials, but must always have for its ground-work the 
immediate perception that lies in the feeling. But in its judgment 
of a revelation it only raises to consciousness that which has been 
already adopted by the feeling. The mediator of a revelation dis- 
plays his power by words and deeds, but more. efficaciously by 
means of the latter than the former, as in the deed the whole man 
is distinctly seen; and in contemplating deeds, the feelings are 
more securely excited than by words, because in the former case 
the understanding does not play a principal part. These observa- 
tions naturally bring us to the consideration of miracles, and we 
agree with Dr. De Wette, ‘ that if miracles be a suspension of the 
laws of nature, we must be intimately acquainted with all the 
bearings of those laws, to be able to determine what is a variation 
from them.’ But we by no’ means approve of the principle intro- 
duced into the new school of German Theology, viz. undervaluing 
miracles as proofs of divinity, for admitting that it is incorrect to 
define a miracle to be a suspension of, or exception to, the laws of 
nature, that is, to the common course of events, since the excep- 
tion or suspension was equally fore-ordained with the rule, yet the 
miracle is not the less, if a direction be given to those laws, or an 
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extent of principle displayed, which the Deity alone could im 
upon them. And the enemies of Christianity have always directed 
their most violent attacks against the miracles, evidently consider- 
ing them one of its strongest holds. But we entirely agree with 
our author when he says (vol. i. p. 109), ‘ that moral actions, col- 
lectively, form the personal character, and the personality of the 
mediator of a revelation is the first and surest proof of the belief 
in a revelation.’ This is an important point which too many Theo- 
re oy of the present day overlook. 

e are somewhat surprised that Dr. De Wette did not goa 
little farther, and come to the obvious conclusion, that the person- 
ality of the MrepiarTor is likewise the surest test of the character 
of his revelation ; and that it is the height of absurdity, to give it 
no harsher name, to suppose that Jesus was the MepiaToR of a 
revelation from Gop, and yet to contend that the means which he 
adopted to convince men of the truth of his mission were not 
equally worthy of the Deity. The argument is not worth a serious 
refutation. 

We have hitherto considered Revelation or Christianity in an 
isolated point of view, but the view which every man takes of it 
will be somewhat influenced by his character as a social being. 
The child believes the father, the scholar often adopts the opinions 
of the master, without thoroughly understanding them. We 
are glad to observe in the work before us a calm and sensible tone 
on this important subject, that does equal honour to the feelings 
and abilities of the author. The following observations, in parti- 
cular, appear worthy of notice :— 


‘This belief was prized more highly by the antients than by us, who 
have almost entirely abandoned it, and are thereby as unjust as those who 
over-valued it. But without this reliance education could not succeed ; it 
ought to be nothing but an introduction and support for the true eternal | 
living faith, which without this would soon become a prey to uncertainty 
and doubt. The moderns and sceptics have gone astray, because they 
had not this prepossession for the church, this ecclesiastical public spirit. 

‘ We can now take a clear survey of the relation between reason and 
revelation. It is an act of reason, that is, of the original feeling, to ac- 
knowledge a given revelation in which the completion of reason appears on 
the side of goodness and truth, so that reason, as it were, perceives itself 
therein. . . But the activity of reason is prepared and guided by a sense 
of community or party-spirit, which had its origin and continuation in 
history (i. e. in events that actually happened). The understanding, 
however, should not be excluded, it should freely examine and bring to 
light the general reasonableness: of the Christian belief; but the prepos- 
session for the Church should accompany it- as its guardian, not to limit 
its freedom, but to keep alive that religious feeling which would other- 
wise be offended and suppressed by doubts. It performs for the Christian 
the same office that good manners perform to the well-educated, grown- 
up child, who examines the commands of his father, but in this examina- 


tion never loses sight of proper respect and obedience.’—vol. 1. pp. 118, 
119. 
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We have.principally confined our observations and. extracts to 
the subjects discussed in the first volume, as they are not only of a 
more general and interesting nature, but in our opinion more ably 
treated. We trust that we have given enough to convey to our 
readers some idea of the tone in which the work is written ;. but 
they will form a very erroneous conclusion, if they should imagine 
that because our limits induced us to confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of one particular subject, the volumes before us treat 
merely on theological matters. 

We strongly recommend the work to all who are desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the German mode of thinking, earnestly 
entreating them to read it with becoming caution and reflection, 
exercising sound judgment and discretion, that they may extract 
the good, and preserve themselves from the effects of acutely-con- 
structed, but one-sided systems, giving due attention to the scope 
of the whole, and not allowing an undue preponderance to any par- 
ticular part. The chapters on Aisthetics, and the different 
branches of the arts, will furnish many new and ingenious ideas 
to those who have not yet made themselves acquainted with the 
German. theories on these subjects; they are conveyed in an easy 
and popular style, and will richly repay the labour of. perusal. 

In conclusion, and with reference to the immediate subject of the 
present article, although the violence of party spirit has somewhat 
abated, and a more reasonable tone has been adopted, yet we do think 
that the tone of German theological investigation is: susceptible of 
improvement. If, as we have reason to imagine, it is the object 
of no small number of German Divines, to identify pure philosophy 
with revelation, we fear that, instead of succeeding, they will ex- 
plain revelation down to the level of their own system, Indeed, 
the idea of treating theology as a free, philosophical science, is 
pregnant with danger, and, in our opinion, founded in error. The 
former, as has been well observed, sets out from a definite feeling, 
and an immutable pre-supposition, in its inquiries after truth; 
whereas, the latter enters, free and unfettered, upon its investiga- 
tions, and follows in whatever direction they may lead. The neg- 
lect of this obvious principle has been the cause of much mischief. 
We cannot better draw the distinction between religion and science, 
than by borrowing the sentiments of the celebrated Schleiermacher : 
“< Science is the existence of things in us, in our reason ; art and 
culture.is our existence in things in their measure and form, and 
both can only ripen into life, inasmuch as the common existence 
of every thing finite in the infinite lives immediately in us.” And 
by this last Schleiermacher understands religion; this he places in 
the feelings; science, on the contrary, in perception, ana morality 
in action. From the feeling in which the finite and infinite mys- 
teriously unite, are developed perception and action, by whieh man 
enters upon a definite relation towards the world and things; whilst 
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by the feelings he comes into contact with the universe. Thus te- 
ligion stands above science and morality, uniting and pervading 
both by its spirit. Perception and action refer to our particular 
relation to the world, but religion to the whole and undivided. 





Arr. IV.—A Commentary on the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
Major-General in the Service ‘of the Republic of France, in which 
the Moral and Physical Force of Ireland, to support National In- 
dependence, is discussed and examined from authentic documents. 
By Colonel Philip Roche Fermoy. 8vo. pp. 175. PartI. Paris: 
Didot. 1828. 


NEARLY thirty years have now elapsed since Ireland was united 
by law to the kingdom of Great Britain. Nearly seven hundred 
years have vane into eternity since England first effectually 
attempted to exercise dominion over that island. Yet, strange to 
say, even to this hour, neither conquest or law, neither force or 
fraud, has succeeded in establishing an indissoluble, still less a 
tolerable connection between the two countries. Ireland at this 
moment isacamp! It is held in military possession as much as 
France was by the army of occupation after the general peace. 
The king reigns in the hearts of the great majority of the Irish 
people, But the relations which ought to exist reciprocally between 
the sovereign and his Irish subjects, are and have long been 
thwarted and turned aside by the interposition of a faction, whose 
only wish is to keep the country in a perpetual state of discon- 
tent, in order that they might enjoy a monopoly of the offices 
through which the functions of the government are executed. 
This faction have always dreaded tranquillity; they are accus- 
tomed to look upon it as upon a sign of evil omen; they have 
done, and are: still doing, all they can to prevent it from being 
established, except upon their own terms of ascendancy, and unless 
they be effectually put down and dissolved, they will for ever mar. 
the prosperity of Ireland. 

The existence of this faction costs the people of England up- 
wards of THREE MILLIONS sterling a year; for if the course of 
justice and the career of government were left to their natural 
tendencies, and if every enactment were removed from the law 
which creates any obnoxious distinctions in the community, 
there would be no necessity for constantly keeping in that country 
a standing army of fifty thousand men. The fifth part of that 
number would be quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes—the 
island might be placed upon a peace establishment; and thus 
might be saved an enormous expenditure, which could not be 
much greater than it now is, if the soldiers, instead of idly lounging 
about the towns and villages, were engaged in active warfare 
against them. 
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What principle or element there is in the constitution of the 
faction—the Orange faction—to which we allude, that can render 
their preservation so essential to the British government as it 
would seem to be, we are at a loss to conjecture. Their allegiance 
is a conditional one; their wealth is not great; their talents are 


inexorable. They once drove the peasantry into open rebellion, 
and in their endeavours to put it down again, they perpetrated 
cruelties, the bare recollection of which would be enough to wring 
the heart of a savage. So numerous and so wicked were their 
crimes, that the very name of Orangeman became odious every 
where: and when, upon a late occasion, they deemed it necessary 
again to bestir themselves, and to prepare the seeds of a new re- 
bellion, knowing that their name had lost its spell, even they were 
ashamed of it; and they adopted another, which they are doing 
all they can to render ten times more hateful than the former. 

In both instances they have been equally felicitous in libelling 
the sources from which they have drawn their titles. They set up 
as their first ensign of intolerance the flag of the Prince of Orange, 
aman with whom toleration was a habit, and liberty almost a 
passion. For-their second titular patron, they have had the pre- 
sumption to select the house of Brunswick—a house which has 
more than once sanctioned the maxim, that the sovereign reigns 
for the benefit of the people, not for himself, and still aa for a 
faction. Under this new name they have been recently seen con- 
gtegating together from all parts of Ireland, and have beem heard 
uttering open threats against the very sovereign whose family 
name they have usurped. They have professed their fervent 
attachment to religion; but from the doctrines which they pro- 
mulgate, it would appear that the Alcoran, and not the Bible, is 


the authority upon which their religion 1s founded. They have 


es themselves to stand by the constitution ; the constitution, 
owever, which they promise to support, is not the constitution of 
Great Britain, but the laws which are exceptions to it, and which 
tarnish its original character—laws infinitely more suitable to the 
land of the scimitar and the bow-string, than to that of the habeas 
corpus and trial by jury. ) 

e have never denied, nor do we mean now to dispute, that the 
union with Ireland has been productive of great advantages to that 
country. Of this, however, we are assured, that if the two crowns 
had been kept separate, like those of Hanover and England, though 
worn on the same head ; if the treaty of Limerick had been faith- 
fully fulfilled, instead of having been most disgracefully violated ; 
if all the people of Ireland had been governed by equal laws ; if 
the Orange faction had never existed there ; if the legislatute had 
carried on its proceedings in Dublin, instead of having been mixed 
up with the parliament of Great Britain, Ireland would ‘by this 
time have assumed a much more prominent rank among the 
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nations, than she ever can aspire to as the hand-maid of England. 
Ireland is not a nation, but a province, apparently under the rule 
of the British constitution, but, in fact, governed by satraps, under 
the specious names of justices of the peace, many of whom have 
perpetrated: deeds at which even a Caligula would blush. They 
treat the peasantry infinitely worse than the Spaniards ever treated 
the Indians of Mexico“or Peru; they know of no law but their 
Own passions and prejudices, which influence them in every thing 
they do, and poison at its fountain head the practical administra- 
tion of justice. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that. Irishmen, who truly love their 
country, now and then complain loudly of the wrongs which she ts 
suffermg, and remonstrate against the sort of dominion that is 
exercised over her, by England, since it has been proved by the 
experience of seven centuries, that that dominion has been suffi- 
ciently potent for evil, but almost inefficient for good. The ques- 
tion of the separation of the two countries, or, in other words, of 
the repeal of the Act of Union, is happily one which we can dis- 
cuss, like any other question of political economy, without having 
our motives misinterpreted. It is competent to any person to 
petition the legislature for the repeal of that law; and-we think 
we have already said enough to shew, that the expediency of its 
much longer continuing on our statute books is, to say the least of 
‘it, very doubtful. 

Assuming that the reader agrees with us upon this point, the 
next question would be, whether Ireland would be able to main: 
tain her own national independence, without imposing any bur- 
then upon England. Let it be observed, that we. are not here 
inculcating any doctrine at variance with the allegiance which the 
Irish people owe to George IV. If they had to elect a sovereign, 
we verily believe that his present Majesty would be the object of 
their unanimous choice. That is a question, however, which 
never can arise without a revolution ; and of this we have no ap- 
prehension. The only change that seems. desirable in this respect 
would be, that his Majesty should be entitled king of Great Bri- 
tain and king of Ireland, instead of king of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The severance of the two crowns, the separation of the 
titles, would not in any degree affect the sovereignty of the house 
of Brunswick over Ireland; nor is it expedient that it should, for 
we sincerely believe, that there is no man in the empire who feels 
more warmly interested in the welfare of Ireland than the illustn- 
ous individual who now occupies the British throne. 

It is the object of the publication, the title of which stands at, 
the head of this article, to discuss the question which we have just 
stated. The name inserted in the title page is, we have no doubt, 
a nom de guerre. The aathor, whoever he may be, is. perfectly 
well informed of the resources of Ireland, and indeed of the whole 
empire. He handles his subject in a scientific, and sometimes 
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even in a technical manner, which renders his pamphlet not very 
acceptable, perhaps, to a general reader, but to an inquirer inter- 
ested in the matter, makes it worth a whole library of declamation. 
It is a commentary on the Memoirs of Wolfe Tone, which we re- 
viewed on a former occasion* ; it has been printed at Paris, for 
what reason we know not, as there is not a. syllable in the work 
which might not be printed and publishell with the greatest safety 
in-London. The time has gone by when attorney-generals were 
on the constant look out for libels. Indeed, such is the state of 
public opinion amongst us, that there is hardly any question which 
we are not ready to discuss, and upon which we are not disposed 
to give our thoughts to the world. The law of libel, at least so 
far as the state is concerned, has sunk into a dead letter ; for it is 
already settled amongst us as a maxim, that suppression of opinion 
on any particular topic, is only an indication that there is a rotten- 
ness about it which cannot suffer the touch. There are perhaps 
some expressions in the work which a purer taste would have dis- 
carded, but they do not in the least detract from the profound in- 
terest of the arguments which it sets forth, and the facts which it 
discloses. 

It is now well ascertained, that the real object of the army which 
Napoleon assembled at Boulogne, was the invasion not of Eng- 
land, as it was at that time generally believed, but of Ireland, of 
which nobody dreamt. “If I had, said he in the memoirs which 
he dictated to Las Cases (tome ii. 3 e partie, p. 335), instead. of 
the expedition to Egypt, accomplished that which was: destined 
for Ireland; if some slight mismanagement had not created 
obstacles to my enterprize at Boulogne, what would be the power 
of England to-day? Upon what trifles are the fates of empires 
suspended!” If England should ever again be engaged in a for- 
midable war—a supposition not altogether, perhaps, out of the 
range of probability, it is useful for us to know that Ireland is 
capable of defending herself from foreign invasion. Such was 
decidedly the opinion of Tone. | : 

‘ «« There is, said he, no one proposition, moral, physical, or political, 
that I hear with such extreme exacerbation of mind, as this, which denies 
to my country, the possibility of zxdependent existence: it is not, how- 
ever, my plan here to examine that question. I trust, whenever that 
necessity shall arise, as, at some time, it infallibly must, it will. be found, 
that we are as competent to our own government, regulation, and defence, 
as Rar in Europe. | | <8 

‘What Tone intended here, by the word independence, must not be 
mistaken. He explains it fully in another part of his work. ‘I trust in 
God, he says, we owe the English nation no allegiance—surely, this is.no 
question of loyalty—the King of England is also King of Ireland. He is, 
in theory, and, I trust, in practice, equally interested in the welfare of both 
countries.”-—Again.—‘“ The loyalty of the most true and loyal subject in 
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this kingdom, is to the King of Ireland, not to the honourable united 
company, of nierchants, trading, where he must never trade, to the East 
Indies ;. nor is it to the clothiers of Yorkshire, nor to the weavers of Man- 
chester, nor yet to the constitutional reforming blacksmiths of Birmingham, 
that he owes allegiance. His first duty is to his country, his second to 
his King, and both are now, and, by God’s blessing, will, I hope, remain 
united and inseparable.’ ”—pp. 9, 10. 


Such was the language held by Tonein 1791. Subsequently, 
his views were indeed extended, and implicated him in designs 
which had undoubtedly for their object the establishment of a 
republic in Ireland. But the author before us desires it te be 
distinctly understood, that it is in the first sense of the word 
‘ independence,’ as explained by Tone, that he wishes the phrase: 
to be understood, wherever it is used in the present work. We 
have already given for ourselves a similar precaution. 

Mr. Pitt, Lord Minto, and many other statesmen, among them, 
and certainly not the least intelligent among them, Sir James 
Macintosh, have asserted that Ireland would be unable to maintain 
herself against foreign aggression. ‘‘ Ireland,” said the latter, in 
his speech on the 15th of February, 1825, ‘‘smallin extent, feeble in 
means, could look to no higher destiny among surrounding nations, 
than that of being employed by ambitious persons to annoy another 
power.” Our author asks, how ‘ smallness of extent,” taken 
by itself, can, without relation to instruments of defence, constitute 
any portion of military weakness? ‘ The rock of Gibraltar,’ he 
observes, ‘is, compared even with diminutive Ireland, very small 
in extent—so is the camp at Pirna. Nay these, and many other 
celebrated military positions, derive a principal part of their 
strength, from the very small extent of frontier to be defended. ‘It 
is well known that relative extension of frontier is a source of 
weakness, not of strength.’ 7 

The author proceeds to remark on this point :— 

‘ A mere smattering of the knowledge of an engineer would have shown, 
to Sir James, the absurdity of his proposition. 

‘ Look at the map of Great Britain and Ireland. | 

‘ Observe, in the former, the greater distances from John O’Groat’s House 
to the Lands-End, and observe the length of the southern base of th 
triangle, and then observe the form of Ireland. , 

© The latter approaches nearer to the form of an ellipse, than to an 
other regular form—and, to an ellipse, the conjugate axis of which is of 
considerable proportion to the transverse axis*. This form, with the ex- 
ception of an absolute circle, is the most compact to which any super- 
ficies can be reduced. Hence, the ease and rapidity with which any 
moveable force can be drawn from any one given point to any other given 
point, in the whole Island—a capacity for defence, from its superficial 
form, which very few other natural positions can produce. A military 





* Two hundred and seventy-eight miles long—one hundred and fifty- 
five broad. 
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force, far short of that which the population of treland:could produce, 
arid:which thé reyenue.of Ireland could: maintain,-might be so stationed, 
that, on noone part of the coast, could an/attack be:made, without the 
station ‘of a native army beimg: found within’ one or two a march lithe 
point of landing.’—pp. 71920. ! | ni acrist hs 
‘In:conformity with this teasoning, the author, after giving «a de> 
finition of what a fortress is, namely, '‘‘ a strongplace, rendered so 
by “art, of, originally so by local advantages; Ory: ‘tneans® ‘both: of 
nature’ anid art,” observes, that. | —_ 


Ireland may be considered as a natural fortress of” aie rst pene ve 
ditch, the Atlantic---her curtains, the lines of her rock-bound’ ¢ dst} - 
bastions! her limestone and granite. romontories,, &e. &e. * e vied 
the Atlantic,.may, it, is true, be crossed; .but “it has this’ ii abe, 
that it may be crossed by a relieving, a8. well | as b by. an’ attaé 
This ditch may be wile by an vancip g enemy "ut itp a 
mendous obstacle to a retreat. Al blockade of Fe bit Evin’ ts allt ge mili- 
tary question, Even if it were not, blockade must be ine fective. Bish 
Berkely roposes some such query as this:+--<* If Trelanc ‘were $1 ided 
by a wall of brass, of such an elevation as to, be insirmountable by 
effort, has she not, within herself, whe erewithal, to ‘shelté r tow? ton no 
all her inhabitasits”---i, e. her garrison t-- Has, she not ore i pe 
nial generative power of recruiting that ; garrison, 80 as that" itd emibe 
shall never diminish. : 

* Again. The curtains and bastions of Fort. Erin are beyond all ‘dil oi 
of demolition, even from the modern. improvements, , of the bombar t 
the battery, the mine, or the sap. There i is, for an enemy , but oie m 
of attack, which presents a chance of SUCCESs---8 Coup ed ain forte ne 
of her accessible points, sch as her .ports or places rot Tanding. "Th 
are as well known, and will be proved to be’ as capable of Hefetee, as the 
gates of any regular work, 

‘It seems to be. acknowledged, ‘that, there is scarcely any river, en ? 
sage of which, with every exertion for defence,, may not, in, some ae ts, 
be forced, nor any, coast, on which,a landing may not, in dito » be 
effected.’ But, in every mode of attack, on a fortified po position; ‘the’ difh- 
culty lies, not so much in the approaches, as in ‘the ‘subsequent ddlvince, 
after a breach has been made ; and still more, after ‘A Tod) nent | as been 
established. Here, if the gatrison. perform their’ dite: ae) their: § loty to 
be acquired, and. their safety to be preserved,’ PP. | 99" 


It is, important, .in,, this,,digcussion,,.to, adele ey answer to 
Bishop. Berkeley’s question, that; Ireland, has, undoubtedly, within 
herself the means of)-recruiting hen garrison, and of, maintaining 
it:for any length of'time.. ‘But upomthe supposition that a foreign 
enemy had succeeded in effecting a landing, and.in'sécurmg a post, 
the question then arises ‘as to the means of pantera — thie 
face ‘of thé interior of Ireland presents.’ 


© With respect to the primary divisions of Ireland, she Rory er 

great portions, ° differing in form, and, consequently; 1 in ‘modes of defence, 

‘ The northern district---mountainous. almost throughout ---many por: 

tions of ‘these mountains rocky---other portions boggy---others ' i 

rock and bog intermixed---full of interséctions from rivers and lakes--- 
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these:intersections: pointing out, to the most inexperienced.eye, lines of 
defence, iarly fitted to the mode of warfare, adapted to irregular 
troops. In the interior of these great aquatic and mountainous intersec- 
tions; the surface, where it is not bog or rock, is, from the minute divisions 
of farms in Ireland, laid out in small portions of arable and pasture lands, 
the boundaries of which are all formed by hedges and ditches, every one 
of these, from the embankment raised by sinking the ditch, forming a de- 
fence against musketry, and, if the defenders should avail themselves of 
rere columns of pikes, capable, not only of resisting, but of punishing the 
temerity of a charge of bayonets---the hedges forming shelter for cattle, 
that, in a climate, but lightly visited by snow or frost, are seldom housed 
---the ditches being absolutely necessary to carry off the superfluous 
water, in an abundantly moist climate. : 

‘ The southern division of Ireland presents, as to its military aspect, 
but little difference from the northern. Its arable and bastiire tails are 
much more fertile. In many places they are as minutely divided. In 
others, not so much. --affording extensive feeding for cattle. But its 
mountains, its interior waters, and its sea-inlets, are as strongly marked 
with defensive features as most portions of the globe. 

‘ There remains, of Ireland, a centre portion, which presents a different 
surface from either the northern or the southern divisions. Although not 
so level as the States of Holland or the Netherlands, the space from 
Dublin eastward to Galway westward, does not produce the bold and 
rocky eminences, which have been already described. Where the dis- 
trict approaches to a level it is extensively boggy, as in portions of the 
King’s and Queen’s Counties, and the County of Kildare: or, where it 
rises into firm ground, becomes a tissue of intersections, from the divi- 


sions of what is called the cottier population. Add to these artificial 


intersections, that, even with the arable and pasture grounds, are mi- 
nutely interwoven small ramifications of the greater bogs—all these 
‘portions impervious to cavalry and to artillery; and, if not totally 
impassable, extremely embarrassing to any infantry, attempting to act as 
regulars. Cavalry, from the intersections of ditches, and the frequency of 
bogs and mountains, may be considered as an almost useless arm in Ireland. 
‘ Travelling still westward, new forms and new modes of division arise. 
The river Shannon may be said to insulate the western province from the 
rest of Ireland. Rising, towards the north, in the Leitrim mountains, 
those mountains, apap insurmountable difficulty to a regular army 
(preserving at least its regular formations), it surrounds the whole western 
province to Loup-Head, its southern termination on the Atlantic. The 
western side of the Shannon presents, in many places, a surface for de- 
fence, to be seen in very few countries. A spectator, standing on the 
level, sees before him an extension for miles exhibiting nothing but a stony 
continuation of that level. Upon advancing into the apparently stony 
desert, he finds it composed of innumerable detached pieces of rock, 
almost all of equal height (evidently of alluvious formation), rising above 
the level of the soil, and inclosing, in their interstices, small patches of 
ground, covered with the richest pasture of the kingdom. Here, almost 
innumerable flocks of sheep are nourished by the interstitial herbage, and 
sheltered by the surrounding rocks. No regular army could, in its ad- 
vance, among the stony defenders, preserve its formation, either in line or 
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in column. It seems as if these surfaces were formed by the genius him: 
self of modern and western war, for the exercise and safety of the rifle- 
man. - In these interstices, each rifle-man would find a little redoubt; 
fitted by nature for the traverse of his rifle, and. for the security of his 
person. No artillery can, in point blank range, touch him at all. If 
howitzer practice with shells should be made use of, an accidental shell 
may fall within the little fortress of a rifle-man : but even from its explo- 
sion, it can carry its mischief no further—a moment of time also, would 
give, to the rifle-man, an opportunity of evasion into another and ad- 
joining barrier.—pp. 31-—34. 


We think it unnecessary to follow the author in the more de- 
tailed view which he gives of the military features of Ireland. He 
seems to be thoroughly acquainted with its rivers and lakes, moun- 
tains and bogs, its roads, and divisions of hedge and ditch ; and 
he points out the great advantages, which, together with the nu- 
merous inlets of the sea, they would afford to a defensive force. 
His observations on the roads however, are so original’and strik- 
ing, that we must lay them before the reader. 


‘ The roads, through Ireland, are numerous and excellent. This ¢ir- 
cumstance, at the first contemplation, would seem greatly ‘to facilitate the 
march of a regular army, with all its matériel. But these roads are of 
a peculiar character. They resemble not the old Roman structures of the 
Appian and Flaminian ways, nor their modern imitations on some parts 
of the continent, viz..a strong and heavily paved causeway in the centre, 
with open spaces at the sides. The Irish roads are raised from a softer 
material---small limestone gravel, or limestone rock, broken into a gravel 
size. The plan of the road-makers of the modern roads in Ireland, has 
been to carry them, as much as possible, through the level parts of the 
island---through the intermingled bog and arable of the levels, or wind- 
ing, with the course of the valleys, through the monntains.’ In these 
lower parts, through which the foals run, the superabundant moisture of 
the climate requires, that drains to carry off the water should be run 
parallel to each side of aroad. Sinking drains necessarily produéeés em- 
bankments: hence a road in Ireland, may, in a military sense, bé consi- 
dered as a defile, where the march of troops can be annoyed, if not com- 
manded, from every side ; ditches and embankments running continually, 
parallel, and, at small distances, being met by other ditches and embank- 
ments, intersecting the parallel ditches at different angles. All these 
afford protecting positions to troops capable of rapid movements, and 
trained as good marksmen, to impede in front, and to attack in flanks and 
rere, any bodies of regular troops; more especially, if they should move 
with their usual impedimenta. : 

‘ There is scarcely occasion to state, that the roads running through the 
valleys of the mountainous districts, are, each of them, a natural defile, as 
the roads on the levels are artificially so. i sos Sp ee 

‘On a defensive system, one advantage attends both. Various streams 
of water, fed by the moisture of the climate, cross, at very short intéervais, 
both these classes of roads: they are generally conveyed through low’ 
arches, level with the surface of the road, and are called’ gullets. To 
impedethe march of regular troops, no other instruments are necessary 
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than the pick-axe, the crow-bar, and the shovel. Break down these low 
arches, and a short way of the bed of the road, stop the water below, and 
the line:of passage becomes inundated. Even if the dam below should 
be removed, ‘the previously submerged portion will remain (especially in 
bog) an impassable mass of mud .’—pp. 37-39. 


- The next topic which our author treats, is the ‘ physical character’ 
of the garrison occupying the natural fortress of Ireland. Taking 
the total number of the population at 7,000,000, it is computec 
that about 1,660,000 men are capable of bearing arms. There is 
scarcely one of the number here mentioned who has not been 
inured to privations of every description. They have been reared 
up in Spartan poverty and vigour. They are wholly reckless of the 
severity of the climate. They are enabled to lie out at night upon 
the damp ground. They can subsist on potatoes without any other 
food. The bivouac of the Cossacks they could easily endure ; 
the tents of a regular camp would be to them a luxury, and the 
rations of the soldier a ‘ succession of gormandizing.’ So much 
for their physical character. 

With respect to the moral character of our supposed Irish 
garrison, we presume that no one will doubt their determined 
and enthusiastic bravery. Their mental susceptibility bas been 
kept alive by the government under which their country has 
long been ruled—a government which is truly described as ‘ arre- 
gular in its modes of oppression, capricious and variable in’ its 
ministers, and in its mandates,’ which is seated at a distance and 
never has assumed even the appearance of being domestic. That 
susceptibility has also been, and _ still continues to be, powerfully 
excited by a state religion, which, whatever be its merits, is not the 
i, of the mass of the people, and yet is established and 
predominant, ‘ felt therefore as imposed, as exacting and rigorous, as 
wringing enormous revenues from a denying people, to whom it 
neither would nor could return adequate service—combining 
against it, in the feelings of the great mass of the people, two 
objectsof detestation; the oneof its unbelieved doctrine—the other 
of its credited rapacity.’ : 
~ € Another cause,’ adds the author, ‘ operating to excite the intellect of 
that part (so nearly the whole) of the Irish, which has been held in exclusion 
from the public business, and the public honours of the British Empire is, 
that the very exclusion limits its attention to its own country, and to its own 
degradation. Attention, thus concentrated, becomes passion—passion, 
working in a country separated by nature, and in a race separated by 
policy.’—p. 58. 

In confirmation of this theory, the author adduces the autho- 
rity of Mr. Wakefield, an Englishman by birth and prejudice, 
who visited Ireland for the purpose of inquiring into its physical 
and moral siate. He describes the Irish as a people possessed. of 
“great personal bravery, activity, and bodily strength.” They 
have an advantage, he adds, “ which will always give them a great 
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supetiority over an enemy; they are able to live on an inferior 
food, and which, in general, is. ready for their immediate use: 
nothing, therefore, is required but to secure their affections, and to 
train them to military tactics.” We cannot here refrain from 
adding to the testimony of Mr. Wakefield, that of anoble and 
eloquent writer who possesses an extensive property in Ireland, and 
has, long served in the British army: he thus describes the cha- 
racter of an [rishman :— | 

‘“ Tn any pursuit, he is sanguine, active, and intelligent. He possesses 
a great aptitude for the ,acquirement of reading and writing, and has a 
turn for mathematics... His imagination is fertile, and even ardent. This 
attaches him much to the Roman Catholic religion, which addresses 
itself powerfully to its members.” —* It were injustice to say, that he is 
not industrious. He labours like a galley-slave. The wretchedness of 
his habitation, and the want of certain comforts about him, often induce 
the superficial observer to pronounce him idle. He is warmly attached to 
his native soil, to his cabin, to his family, and to old customs and habits. 
His domestic attachments are superseded only by his love of arms. He 
quits all that is dear to him, to embrace a soldier’s life; he delights in 
war, which is in truth his element, and most becomes him. These are’ 
among the principal features, which mark the character of that brilliant 
people; brilliant from the acknowledged vivacity and keenness of their 
native wit; brilliant, from a copious flow of rich and luxurious elo- 
quence; and brilliant, from a love of arms.. Hence we have seen the 
offspring of peasants, frequently leading to battle, the armies of .almost 
every military state in Europe, and emerging from want, from misery and 
squalidness at home, to honour, wealth, and power, abroad. A people, 
whose spirits no misfortune could ever break, whose gaiety no misery could, 
ever damp ; a people, like the Irish, quick in thought, sanguine in enter- 
prise,and rapid in action—trequire only a government, the genius of which 
is capable of appreciating their character, and developing their native 
powers.” ’—pp. 61, 62. | 

From this subject, the author proceeds to contrast the population 
of England with that of Ireland, for the purpose of showing that 
though the former is numerically greater, yet it’ cannot afford ‘so 
large a military supply asthe population of Ireland. Theargument 
to this effect is founded on the census of 1801, which gives, as the 
total number of the population of England, 8,331,192. Of this 
number, only 1,524,227 persons appear to have been then employed 
in agriculture, and from this division only could a military supply .be 
taken. The number of persons employed in trade, handicraft, and 
manufactures, appears to have been 1,789,531 ; but the operations 
in which the great majority of these persons are daily employed 
are of a nature to demgralize the mind, to shorten life, to render 
the frame imbecile, anc wholly unfit for the exigencies of a soldier's 
duty. Since 1801 the gross numbers have been greatly augmented, 
but ‘the ratio of the agricultural population to the whole, has 
rather diminished than increased.’ Besides this, such’ have béen 
the strides of pauperism, that within forty years the poor-rates 
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lave been increased four-fold. It is unnecessary for us to pursue this 
investigation farther, as our object is to shew not what England is 
incapable of doing, but of what materials Ireland is composed. 

The first element of independence, understood in the sense to 
which we have repeatedly ms is financial power. It appears 
from the report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed, in 1815, to inquire into the public income and expendi- 
ture of Ireland, that during the twenty-four years of war in which 
England was engaged against France, the total sum raised from 
Ireland amounted to nearly 230,000,000/. or about nine millions 
and a half annually. A country capable of preducing so large an 
amount as this annually, cannot be destitute of the means, not 
only of acquiring, but of maintaining its own independence. If 
her position, soil, climate, population, and pecuniary resources, be 
compared with those of the States of Holland, from their rise to 
the time of Louis XIV.; with those of Prussia, under Frederic II. 
and since his time; and with those of the United States of North 
America, during the period of the war for their independence, her 
capabilities will be acknowledged as more than adequate to any 
purpose which might be required from her by the necessities of 
self-defence. i 
- The territory of the States of Holland bears a proportion to that 
of Ireland of about one-third. Ireland is a natural fortification, 
girt by the sea—Holland a swamp in the Continent. | 

‘A people with scarcely so much soil as deserves the name of country ; 
no commodity of native growth ; not one good harbour on their coast, re- 
mained for ages a horde of obscure fishermen, inhabiting an unwhole- 
some swamp—suddenly expanded into a nation, and ranked among the 
leaders of Europe in arts and arms, founding their power upon the two 
¢reat bases of human happiness, perseverance in acquiring, moderation in 
expending; being selfish in their private affairs, disinterested in their 


public duties, and industrious and frugal in both.’—p. 107. 
& . + 


& * * 


‘A century afterwards, this handful of fishermen, risen into the state 
and character of ‘* High Mightinesses,” were attacked by Louis XIV. 

‘ Against Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, Vauban, 130,000 troops, innu- 
merable artillery, Holland had to oppose but a young leader, of a delicate 
constitution, destitute of any military experience, and about 25,000 of 
badly disciplined soldiers. 


‘While the armies over-run her at land, she was attacked at sea, by 
the fleet of England. 

_ *Holland did not despair. On shore, she fought to her last dyke—at 
sea, she sent the plebeian Van Tromp, to encounter the royal and legiti- 
mate Duke of York. 

‘ Holland had the glory of having disputed the oceanic empire, with its 
great tyrant, and the address to transport the war by land, from her own, 
to the dominions of her legitimate and paternal invader, : 

‘ The triumphal arch, that Louis had begun to erect, in commemoration 


of his Dutch conquests, was not finished, when he was compelled to eva- 
cuate all his acquisitions. 
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‘ No cunning can pervert, no duliness can obscure, the. visible con- 
nexion of cause and effect in the above instances. prim, poseeasing the 
most fertile territory in Europe, troops the most, renowned for discipline 
and bravery, a triumphant fleet, and the wealth of both Indies flowing in- 
to the coffers of the most religious and legitimate monarchy :—all these 
combining to form a paternal government, thrown off by a horde of fisher- 
men! The fishermen becoming, by the very struggle, scientific captains, 
valiant soldiers, daring seamen, rich merchants, sober and industrious 
mechanics :—erecting a splendid state, and maintaining, against the 
greatest legitimacy of Europe, an illustrious independence, with a revenue 
which hardly exceeded three millions per annum, and a territory amount- 
ing to about one-third of Ireland.’—pp. 108, 109. 


We need riot pursue the comparison with Prussia, and with the 
United States. The object shigh we have in view does not require 
of us to go into the history of the revolutions which have been 
successfully effected in the New World. We are much deceived 
if the extracts which we have already taken from the able and in- 
teresting work before us, are not sufficient to shew that, in case of 
a foreign invasion, Ireland, if by any chance she should be left to 
her own resources, would be fully competent to maintain her inde- 
endence. . When the apprehensions of her protecting power shall 
dissipated on this subject, it will not be difficult to convince 
the people of England, that it would be highly advantageous even 
to them, not to speak of the people of Ireland, that the latter 
should have a domestic Parliament and administration, without 


ghencape, * any change in the allegiance which they owe to the 
ouse of Hanover. 

We have now laid before the reader the substance of the first 
part.of this curious work. We have done so at some length, as 
we believe that very few copies of it have as yet found their wa 
into this country. We understand that the second part, which is 
already in progress of preparation, will ‘ disclose much of the pro- 
posed military systems of General Tone and Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, which have hitherto been very little understood. They 
ikewise contain a criticism upon the present military system of 
Europe,’ with a view to shew that it is founded on an erroneous 
basis, that of separating too widely the soldier from the citizen. 





Art. V.—Elements of Chemistry, including the Recent Discoveries 
and Doctrines of the Sciences. By Edward Turner, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of London; Fellow of the 
Royal College of Ebyeciane of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Second edition, 
enlarged and carefully revised. 8vo. pp. 822. With plates. Lon- 
don; John Taylor. 1828. : CO Re 


Tuis is, in many respects, an admirable work, on one. of the most 
extensively useful branches of physical science—a branch, without 
the a Be e of which it is impossible to understand well or 
thoroughly almost any investigation of the productions or pheno- 
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mend of Natute, or almost’ any of the: countless ‘processes of hu- 
wian ‘art and! industry,-so' widely are’the connections of chemistry 
ramified among ‘the subjects'‘of stady and of skill.’ Accotdingly, the 
astrondmef and the optician “must ‘depend upon’ chemistry for the 
sérfection ‘of their instruments, ‘and the character of the media 
through which light is transmitted; the meteorologist for the 
nature, of vapours and the chemico-electric affections of the atmo- 
sphere; the pneumatician for the combinations, mixtures, and 
specitic,,gravities of .the various gases; the hydrologist: for. the 
varied. constituents of water; the mineralogist for the analysis of 
fossil productions ; the geologist for curbing his flights of theoriz- 
ing fancy, and bringing his speculations within the pale of proba- 
bility; and the botanist, or vegetable physiologist, for investiga- 
tions of the food of plants, and the various changes produced on. jit 
from its absorption, till it is formed into leaves, aks wood, or 
pith. In the great department of animated nature, chemistry is 
no less indispensable in examining the interesting facts connected 
with nutrition, respiration, nervous energy, and the various pro- 
ducts of animal bodies. Yet these are nothing more than a few 
brief and necessarily imperfect hints of the varied connections of 
chemistry \with physical knowledge. To give a similar: sketch 
of the Pl Fd of art and industry upon chemical science, 
would require a volume rather than a page. We may be permit- 
ted, however, to mention two extensive branches, in which an accu- 
rate practical acquaintance with chemistry is indispensable—we 
mean medicine and metallurgy, including, under the latter, all the 
varied processes of art by which metals are worked and fashioned 
into articles of use or ornament. | 

Upon all these points Dr. Turner has given valuable details, in 
a very superior style of scientific composition, uniting, however, 
with hia technical language, much less than we could have wished 
of the perspicuity and plainness of a merely popular work, but 
keeping a happy medium between brevity and diffuseness. _Com- 
paring it with other English works on Chemistry, it comes nearest 
in size and plan to the Elements of Henry, or the System of Mur- 
ray, but from the daily and rapid progress of chemistry, and the 
continual succession of new facts, and of discoveries which alter 
the whole aspect of the science, books of this kind become gradu- 
ally less valuable. The works now named, indeed, as well as the 
other standard works.on chemistry, are, for the most part, sub- 
jected to important modifications in each successive edition ; 
though it must:be obvious that this method of keeping pace with 
the progress of science, has many disadvantages, and is much 
akin to the attempt to render an old tree young, by engraftin 
upon it fresh branches, which are always more likely to fail than 
to succeed. It must frequently happen, also, that the author may 
be abe es or unable to make changes in his arrangement to the 
extent which is required, in order to keep pace with the progress 
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of discovery; and. hence it is that notes and. appendices are multi- 
plied to the: certain confusion of the student,, and ithe injury. of 
the work,in simplicity and perspicuity of: arrangement. » Lo: this 
point of view we ‘are bound to consider another very:able work— 
‘Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry,” which, though different in 
arrangement, comes into close comparison with, the work before 
us, both with respect to size and the class of readers for whom it 
is designed. . Had Dr,, Ure, composed the Dictionary. ab initio, we 
feel convinced that excellent as he has rendered it, he could have 
made it more worthy of. approbation than it; was , possible to do 
with the Dictionary of Nicholson to work upon, in which it was 
requisite not only to have the whole of the old matter revised, that 
obsolete and refuted theories might’ be expunged, and more acéu- 
rate and enlarged views inserted in their room, but to draw up ‘a 
very great number of articles entirely new, of which the original 
Dictionary contained not even a hint. For the’ interest ‘of che- 
mistry, it is to be lamented that a man so able as’Dr. Ure to do 
justice to the subject, was put upon the execution of this laborious 
and ungracious task. In all this Dr. Turner’s work possesses most 
important advantages over its elder competitors, and the author has 
availed himself of them most amply ; for it may be justly said to 
contain as complete a picture of the present state of chemistry in 
all ‘its branches,‘ as it was practicable to delineate ‘within’ ‘the 
bounds of a ‘moderate volume. | ches Minds 
l'o ‘us, however, after a careful examination of his arrangement, 
and his method of treating the individual parts of his subject, there 
appears to be a considerable want of the simplicity requisite m'a 
work intended for students beginning the science. For those who 
have already made some progress in chemical knowledge, the 
work is much more adapted, both as a book of study and of ready 
reference, upon the facts and principles which have been long ’'es- 
tablished or recently discovered. For such purposes we could ‘not 
desire a better instructor than Dr. Turner ; but this 1s‘as far as we 
can go in our estimation of his merits, for as an initiatory work, or 
first book on chemistry, we do not think its plan judicious, and 
feel assured that it will wear a repulsive aspect to the greater ‘ium- 
ber of young men, who may peruse it with’ such a Hotion of its 
character. It may. be remarked, accordingly, that the high praise 
which the work has obtained, and, unquestionably, well merits, has 
come from chemists who are capable of judging of ‘its comprehen- 
siveness and accuracy, and’ from students who, having acquired, 
by means of lectures or more elementary books, a certain acquaint- 
ante with chemical facts and chemical language, find Dr. Turner 
an admirable guide in their further progress. The title, mdeed, of 
““System,” would, in our opinion, be much more appropriate than 
‘Elements.’ We are aware that the author expressly says, the 
work is designed for ‘ persons who have attended, or are attending, 
Lectures on Chemistry ;? but he must know well that the latter 
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class in’ particular require something more simple and attractive 
than they will find in his Elements. He begins, for example, 
with the usual. gueuve of metaphysical generalities respecting mat- 
ter, extension, impenetrability, mobility, &c., which he goes on to 
explain thus:— | 


‘ Extension is the property of occupying a certain portion of space. A 
substance is said to be extended when it sioubtindet Teal breadth, and 
thickness. By impenetrability is meant that no two portions of matter 
can occupy the same space at the same moment. Every thing that pos- 
sesses extension and impenetrability is matter.’—p. 1. 


Now we humbly submit, that though this manner of commencing 
a, work on physical science can boast of the authority of the highest 
names, yet it is exceedingly repulsive, if not unintelligible, to 

oung men commencing the study. Nay, he has not made the 
t, even of this plan, bad as we conceive it to be; for, in pro- 
ceeding to explain the extreme; divisibility of matter, he quotes 
Nicholson’s Illustrations of the Extensibility of Gold, which is a 
mechanical, not a chemical example, and contents himself with 
saying, ‘by chemical means, a still more minute division may be 
ected.’ (p. 2). Now we may justly ask, why, in this case, Dr. 
Turner did not introduce a plain, easy, chemical experiment, rather 
than the inappropriate example from Nicholson? He tells.us in 
his preface, that he wishes ‘ to make the student intimately ac- 
quainted with the theory, at the same time that he is acquiring a 
knowledge of the facts of chemistry, so that, by the establishment 
of fixed principles, the details may more easily be impressed on the 
memory, and excite an interest which they could not otherwise 
possess.’ 

With due deference to the professor of chemistry, we areclearly of 
opinion, that this is an attempt to lay the foundation of an edifice 
in. the air, and build downwards. It is the details and facts which 
alone can be learned ; in the first instance, whatever attempts may 
be erroneously made to give the theory and the general principles 
a priority, because of their presumed importance. Does Dr. Turner 
require to be told, that every general is made up of particulars? 
and, consequently, that facts and details must always form the 
only foundation for principles and theories? He might as well en- 
deavour to teach a manufacturer to bleach a piece of Irish linen, 
or dye a piece of silk green, by telling him generally, that a che- 
mical substance has various affinities with other chemical sub- 
stances, as to impart any real knowledge of the science by teaching 
what he calls fixed principles, while he makes the facts and the 
details a subsequent and minor consideration. Such remarks, to 
some, may appear too minute and hypercritical, but when authors 
will disregard the first principles of logic, we must remind them 
that they are amenable to its laws. hel 
,_ The work is divided into four parts, treating, in succession, of im- 
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ponderable substances :—Inorganic. Chemistry ; Organic Chemis- 
try; and Analytical Chemistry, with an Appendix, containing 
certain tables. On each of those divisions, we shall now make 
such remarks as were suggested on perusing them. : 

The sections on electricity and galvanism, have been, the author 
informs us, very materially altered ; but it strikes us forcibly, that 
though well written and interesting, they have more the air of his- 
torical sketches than of an elementary didactic treatise. Jf Dr. 
Turner composes his lectures npn these subjects according to this 
plan, he cannot hope to make his pupils good chemical elec- 
tricians or galvanists. We are much better pleased with his sec- 
tions on éalori and light, though these again are too much like a 
dissertation, or a monograph. We select, as a favourable speci- 
men of his manner, his remarks on the vapours of metals, earths, 
&c., supposed to be diffused in the atmosphere. 


‘ It has accordingly been supposed, that the atmosphere contains, dif- 
fused through it, minute quantities of the vapours of all the bodies with 
which it is in contact; and this idea has been made the basis of a theo 
of the origin of meteorites. But this doctrine has been successfully com- 
‘bated by Mr. Farraday, in his Essay on the Existence of a Limit to Vapo- 
tization, published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1826. The 
argument employed by Mr. Farraday, is founded on the principle by which 
Dr. Wollaston has accounted for the limited extent of the atmosphere. 
‘Since the volume of gaseous substances is dependent on the pressure to 
which they are subject, the air in the higher regions of the atmosphere 
must be much more rare than that in the lower, because the former sus- 
tains the pressure of a shorter atmospheric. column than the latter; so 
that in ascending upwards from the earth, each successive stratum of air, 
being less compressed than the foregoing, is likewise more attenuated. 
Now it is found experimentally, that the elasticity or tension of any gaseous 
matter diminishes in the same ratio as its volume increases; and, accord- 
ingly, whenever the tenuity of a portion of air, owing to its distance from 
the earth’s surface, or any other cause, is exceedingly great, its tension is 
exceedingly small. Reasoning on this principle, Dr. Wollaston conceives 
that at a certain altitude, probably at a distance of 40 or 50 miles from 
the surface of the earth, the rarefaction and consequent loss of elastic force 
is so extreme, that the mere gravity of the particles becomes equal to their 
elasticity, and thus puts a limit to their separation. 

‘What Dr. Wollaston suggests of aérial particles, Mr. Farraday sup- 
poses to occur in all substances; and this supposition is perfectly legi- 
timate, because gaseous matter in general is subject to the same law of 
expansion, and is likewise under the influence of gravity. He infers that 
every kind of matter ceases to assume the elastic form whenever the gra- 
vitation of its particles is stronger than the elasticity of its vapour. The 
loss of tension necessary for effecting this object may be accomplished in 
two ways, either by extreme dilatation or by cold. For substances of 
great volatility, such as air and most gases, the former is necessary ; be- 
cause the degree of cold which we can command at the earth’s surface 
diminishes their tension in a degree quite insufficient for the purpose. But 
the volatility of innumerable bodies is so small, that their vapour at com- 
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mon temperatives approximate in rarity, to the air at the limits of the 
atmosphere, and a small, degree of cold may suffice for rendering its 
elasticity a force inferior to,its apparent gravity. In that case the vapour 
would be entirely condensed... Mr. Farraday found that mercury, at a 
temperature varying from 60° to 30°, yields a small quantity of vapour, 
but,in winter no trace of vapour.could be detected. Hence it is inferred, 
that at the former temperature the elasticity of mercurial vapour is slightly 
superior to the gravity of its particles, and that in cold weather the latter 
power preponderates, and puts an entire check to the evaporation of mer- 
cury. The earths and metals, which are more fixed than mercury, have 
vapours of such feeble tension, that the highest natural temperature is 
unable ‘to convert them into vapour. Another force which co-operates 
with gravity in overcoming elasticity, is the attraction of aggregation, or 
the attraction exerted by a solid or liquid, to the contiguous particles of 
the’ same substance in the gaseous form. This argument affords ,very 
sufficient grounds for believing that the vapours of earthy and metallic 
substances are never present in the atmosphere.’---p. 70. 

The facts relating to the doctrine of definitive proportion and 
atomic theory, are stated, in the second part, with so much per- 
spicuity, that but for the extent of the subject, we should have ex- 
tracted the whole. We should have preferred arranging this 
section in a subsequent part of the volume, but as it stands, in 
some degree, isolated, the student has it in his option to pass it 
over, till he obtains a knowledge of the elementary facts requisite 
for understanding it. The subject is confessedly difficult, but 
Dr. Turner has stated it in so clear a manner, as to remove much 
of'the mystery encountered by beginners in some other elementary 
works. We particularly admire his marked distinctions between 
the ascertained facts, and the more hypothetical portions of the 
subject ; the usual confounding of which together, has led to much 
misconception and mistake. Dr. Turner indeed, justly remarks, 
that it is not uncommon for persons commencing the study of che- 
mistry, to entertain a vague notion, that this department of the 
science comprehends something uncertain and hypothetical in its 
nature, and to be thus led to form an erroneous estimate of its im- 
portance. But in the sketch which he has given of the laws of 
combination, he has stated only the pure expression of fact, founded 
on experiment alone, which is not necessarily connected with any 
speculation, and may ‘be kept wholly free from it. To this 
sketch, however, he has appended a brief account of the theory of 
Dalton, the theory of volumes by M. Gay-Lussac, and the theory 
of Berzeling. 

In ‘his chemistry of the metals, Dr. Turner has given, in general, 
a very complete statement of the established facts, as well as of 
the newer discoveries. In his account of the tests of arsenic, So 
important in questions of medical jurisprudence, he objects to those 
Bi area by Mr. Hume, of Long Acre, consisting of the ammoni- 
acal nifrate of silver, and the ammoniacal sulphate of copper, par- 
ticularly the latter, which is of little service, he thinks, when the 


———— 
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arsenic is mixed with tea, porter, &c. He, therefore, prefers the 
test proposed: by Dr. Christison of Edinburgh. ean 

‘ When a current of sulphurated hydrogen gas is conducted through a 
solution of arsenious acid, the fluid immediately acquires a yellow colour, 
and in a short time becomes tarbid, owing to the formation of orpiment, 
or the yellow sulphuret of arsenic. The precipitate is at first partial 
suspended in the liquid; but as soon as the free sulphuretted hydrogen is 
expelled by boiling, it subsides perfectly, and may easily be collected ona 
filter. One condition, however, must be observed, in order to insure 
success, namely, that the liquid does not contain a free alkali; for the 
sulphuret of arsenic is dissolved with remarkable facility by pure potassa 
or ammonia. To avoid this source of fallacy, it is necessary to acidulate 
the solution with a little acetic or muriatic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
likewise acts on arsenic in all vegetable and ‘animal fluids, if previously 
boiled, filtered, and acidulated. | : bl 

‘But it does not necessarily follow, because walpyeirntio’ hydrogen 
causes a yellow precipitate, that arsenic is present; for there are not less 
than four other substances, namely, selenium, cadmium, tin, and anti- 
mony, the sulphuret of which, judging from their colour alone, might be 
mistaken for orpiment. From these and all other substances whatever the 
sulphuret of arsenic may be thus distinguished :, When heated with black 
flux, in the manner described for reducing the arsenic of lime, a metallic 
ctust of an iron-grey colour externally, and crystalline on its inner sut- 
face, is deposited on the cool part of the tube; and by converting a por- 
tion of this crust into vapour, its alliaceous odour will instantly be per - 
ceived. Besides these circumstances, which alone are: quite satisfactory; 
it is easy to procure additional evidence, by re-converting the metal into 
arsenious acid, so as to obtain it in the form of ‘resplendant octohedral 
crystals. This is done by holding that part of the: tube to, which the 
arsenic adheres about three-fourths of an inch above a ‘very. small spirit 
lamp flame, so that the metal may be slowiy sublimed, As it tises in 
vapours it combines with oxygen, and is deposited in crystals within the 
tube. The character of these crystals, with respect to volatility, lustre, 
transparency, and form, is so exceedingly well marked, that a practised 
eye may safely identify them, though their weight should not exceed the 
100th part of a grain. This experiment does not succeed unless the tube 
be quite clean and dry, 

‘ It hence appears, that of the various tests for arsenic, the only one 
which gives uniform results, and is applicable to every case, is a 
retted hydrogen : all the rest may be dispensed with... For this great im- 
peonespept in the mode of testing for arsenious acid, we, are indebted, to 

r. Christison, By this process he discovered the presence, of arsenious 
acid when mixed with complex fluids, such” as tea, porter, and, the like, 
in the proportion of one-fourth of a grain to one ounce; and-more.re- 
cently, he has twice obtained so small a quantity as the 20th of a grain 
from the stomachs of people who had, been poisoned with arsenic,’— 
p. 471. RT 

On some of the other subjects of metallic chemistry, connected 
with medicine, Dr. Turner is somewhat deficient.,, We, find no 
mention, for example, of the compound salt, the chlorideof gold 
and sodium, which has been prepared and employed on the Conti- 
nent, particularly by M. Chrestien of Montpellier, and by M. M. 
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Fiquier and Javal. M. Fiquier prepares the chloride of gold 
and sodium, by dissolving four parts of gold in aqua regia, (nitro 
muriatic acid) evaporating the solution to dryness, pouring upon 
the product thirty-two paris of water plus one part of the chicride 
of sodium, and then concentrating the liquor to one half of its 
weight, namely, to sixteen parts, he obtains by cocling it, crystals 
composed of 


Chloride of gold - 69 3 

Chloride of sodium 14 ‘] 

Water - - - - lo 6 
100 


M. Javal has made analogous observations upon the chloride of 
gold and potassium. These double salts are of a beautiful yellow 
colour, presenting the form of elongated quadrangular prisms. 
Their power of attracting humidity is less than that of the hydro- 
chloric acid gas. (Macenpie formulaire pour la Preparation ° 
de Nouv. Méd. p. 222, 5me. Ed.) 

We perceive in a recent number of the Medical Gazette, pub- 
lished by Longman and Co., that Dr. Granville re-claims the dis- 
covery of a test for Prussic acid, of which Dr. Turner, as Dr. 
Granville alleges, assumes the merit. So far as science is ab- 
stractedly concerned, it !s of little moment,to whom a useful disco- 
very be ascribed ; but it always lessons our confidence in a man of 
science when he is detected in an attempt to acquire fame by the 
unfair means of assuming what does not belong to him. The’ 
fairest way we think of settling the point, will be to let each speak. 
for himself. Dr. Granville then, eight years ago, published the 
following processes, the result he says of many experiments. 

‘* After collecting the blood contained in the ventricles of the heart, a 
portion of the contents of the stomach and of the superior: intestines, 
together with a certain quantity of any fluid which may chance to be 
present within the cavity of the head, chest, or abdomen, and having 
agitated the mixture for some time in distilled water, and filtered the 


liquor, (taking care to keep the whole at a low temperature) proceed to the 
following experiments :— 

‘¢ A. To a small quantity of the liquid add a few drops of solution of 
caustic potash in alcohol. 

‘“‘B. To this a few drops of a solution of sulphate of iron must be added, 
when a cloudy and reddish precipitate, of the colour of burnt terra sienna 
will fall down. | 

““C. Some sulphuric acid is now introduced into the tube, when the 
colour of the precipitate will instantly change to that of a bluish-green, 
which, by a permanent contact with the atmospheric air, becomes gra- 
dually of a beautiful blue, assuming at the same time, a pulverulent 
aspect. Or, 

“‘ A. Treat the filtered liquid with carbonate of potash. 

““B. Add a solution of sulphate of iron, with a small quantity of 
alum; a precipitate, as in the former method, will fall down, which, if 
treated by—— 
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“‘€, free sulphuric acid will also becomeblue:and pulverulent.. During 
the last experiment there is a disengagement of carbonic acid gas. | 

‘‘ The reader may satisfy himself of the correctness of these experiments 
by treating, according to either of the above methods, a small aventity of 
water, to which a single drop of Prussic acid has been previously added, 
when the same results will be obtained.”—(See an Historical and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Hydrocyanic Acid, §c. &c. 2nd Edition, 1828. By 
A. B. Granvitie, M. D. pp. 94-—97.) | . 

From the extract which we shall now make, it will be evident 
that Dr. Granville was too hasty in accusing Dr. Turner of claiming 
to himself the discovery of the sulphate of iron asa test; and. also 
in asserting, that he does not give the mode of using it, or making 
the experiment. fi ) 


‘A test of far greater delicacy,’ says Dr. Turner, originally no- 
ticed by Scheele, is the following. ' To the liquid supposed to contain 
hydrocyanic acid, add a solution of green vitriol pre ev of iron), throw 
down the protoxide of iron by a slight excess of pure potash, and after 
exposure to the air for four or five minutes, acidulate with muriatic or 
sulphuric acid, so as to re-dissolve the precipitate. Prussian blue will 
then make its appearance if prussic acid had been originally present.’—p. 
361. 

In the third part of Dr. Turner’s book, which treats of organic 
chemistry, we were particularly struck with the want of uniformit 
in the nomenclature of the recently discovered vegetable princi- 
ples,—the more so, as we do not perceive that he has given any 
account of the obvious. incongruity of the terminations which he 
has adopted. Of the two principles, for example, obtained from 
opium, he names the one Morphia, and the other Narcotine, Now 
if Dr. Turner proceeded upon the idea of writing morphia instead 
of morphine or morphim, to render the termination uniform with 
ammonia, soda, potassa, &c., wny do we find him afterwards 
writing Conydalin instead of Corydalia? and why does he add the 
final e in Narcotine, and leave it out in Cathartin, Piperin, Rhu- 
barbarin, &c.? It is not of much importance perhaps, which of 
the terminations be adopted ; but uniformity ought in such cases 
to be a'ways strictly attended to. There can be no question, that 
in the case of the principles of Peruvian Bark, Quine and 
Cinchonine have been more frequently used in scientific works, as 
well as in common parlance, than Quina and Cinchonia, and we 
have little doubt that the former will become established by 
custom in preference to the latter, in the same way as potass and 
potash are more commonly written than potassa. Ia the instance 
of Brucia instead of Brucine, we cannot avoid remarking, that it 
may be readily confounded with Brucca, the name of the plant 
from which it is derived ; as may also Cinchonia with Cinchona\ 
Dr. Turner remarks, that besides the vegetable alkalies which: he 
has described, it has been rendered highly probable, that several 
other plants owe their activity to the presence of an alkali. Among 
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such plarits he mentions common hemlock: (Conium mactilatum). 
Having.“just’ met'with the process recently employed »by: M. 
Brandes; an eminent German chymist, for preparing Conine ‘or 
Conia'from this plant, we shall here’ insert ‘it as 'a'supplement to 
Dr. Tutnet’s account." | Ore PL ean 
. The best method: of obtaining'this alkali, is 10,digest the fresh herb in 
alcohol during ‘some days; afterwards evaporate, the filtered alcohols, 
itating the residuum with water, and treating this mixture either with 
alumina, magnesia, or oxide of lead; the whole is to be evaporated to 
$s, and tlie residuum obtained, treated with a mixture ‘of alcohol and 
er, ‘which when again evaporated, leaves'the conia. » This substance} 
which: was) discovered; and also named by M. Peschier, ‘possesses - very 
marked alkaline properties. According to M. Giseke, the aqueous solution 
forms with the tincture-of iodine an abundant reddish precipitate 5, it ren- 
ders tincture of galls slightly brown, precipitates muriate of zinc, and 
nitrate of mercury of a ditty yellow; renders carbonate of potash and soda 
slightly turbid ; gives a brown colour to muriate of platina ;, and produces 
a white precipitate with the nitrates of silver and barytes, the acetates of 
barytes and lead, muriate of lime, and lime water. emer 3 
Half a grain of conia is sufficient to kill a rabbit; the sym toms which 
occur resemble those produced by strychine.”—Neuman's Repertoire de 
Chemie. ‘hia ae 
, Among the tables in the appendix, we were disappointed in, not 
finding either one of affinities or of specific gravities, though. these 
would not have required above two or three additional, pages, and 


are so very useful for consultation, both to students and those, whe. 
are more advanced in the science. 


We have,thus given,a very. brief, but, we trust, a very impartial, 
account,of Dr. Turner’s work,—which with the. exceptions above 
remarked, well deserves all the praise it has received from our con- 
tem poraries. . ) 


. bP if tiv? 





Art VI,—History of the, Commonwealth of England,. fromstts coms 
mencement, to the Restoration of Charles, II. -By»William Godwin, 
. Vol, IV, Oliver, Lord Protector. 8vo. London;.,Colburn,. 1828, ; 


Mr. Gopwin .has now approached a period ‘in his labours; in 
which he has to exert a species of talent possessed by only the first 
masters of ‘historical composition. He has hitherto had ‘to read 
facts, and examine’their’ political tendencies, but he’ has now’ 'to 
investigate ikea philosopher, the haman character in‘its most Te 
markable and difficult peculiarities. : is aslo 
_The period which  cagoheT and that which followed: Cromwel’s 
direct assumption of sovereign power, are made interesting, both 
by the nnultitude of events they embrace, and by ‘the’ many ‘teat 
ae political questions to which they gave birth.’ | Bat ‘whieh 
obtained an established ascendancy over his ‘bold, ‘fanatical, 
and desperate partizans, when republican liberty clothed herself in 
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the purpie of sovereignty, and. the zealous puritan, the fifth- 
monarchy man, and the preacher of universal equality, bowed 
before her in:her new guise and apparel; the tumult of the late 
great and fearful struggle was for.a time silenced, and men saw 
but one object amid the ruin and devastation that had taken place. 
The throne of Cromwel, placed upon the grave of kings, was built 
of the materials with which those who really deserved the freedom 
of their country meant to raise a lasting temple of liberty. The na- 
tion saw it established without either the thinking part of the people, 
or the most fanatical among them, wishing to see it established, or 
regarding it as the legitimate offspring of their exertions. It was 
an object in every way calculated to attract the attention, not only 
of the people among whom it was placed, but of all other nations. 
Nothing could be more singular, than the sight of a country turned 
up from its very foundations by the sword of republicanism, and 
almost the next instant pacified under the sway of an absolute 
ruler. The event was remarkable, but the man who really effected | 
the change was still more remarkable. Many characters might be 
delineated, all of which would fit well with a fabulous history of 
the protectoral government. A bold, determined man, might 
easily he supposed to have been able to seat himself on the throne; 
@ cunning dissembler might have done the same by different means, 
or a character endowed with all the strong virtues of: patriotism, 
may be imagined in this situation; yet: when we come ‘to look 
closer into the history of the times, we shall see, that neither the 
one nor the other would have succeeded in attaining the: position 
secured by Cromwel. : 
The age of the Commonwealth was the one of all others in the 
Englich annals in which it was most difficult for a man to secure 
any permanently superior station. This may seem singular, when 
it is remembered how many there were who made themselves con- 
spicuous, and obtained a rank to which neither their birth nor 
talents entitled them. But we should observe, at the same time, 
that to be employed by a few ruling minds, as the instruments of 
their desperate designs, is not to be made great; the same may 
be said with regard to the occasional authority which many of the 
lowest actors in periods of revolutions can hardly fail of obtaining: 
In that of which we are speaking, there were men whose ferocious 
Spirits were of far more use in the work that was:carried on, than 
high-minded talent, and they obtained their reward accordingly ; 
but of these, or of the other actors in the scene, how few.can be re- 
garded as having obtained a situation in which they possessed any 
real power, cra tittle of influence in the ruling councils of the 
times! They obtained a titular rank in the Republic ;.they were 
made, perhaps, lieutenants, commanders, or counsellors, but: they 
went no farther; they were as dependant as ever on their superiors; 


they were the creatures of accident, and the slightest effort made 
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by those few who had established their authority on a different 
basis would have at once destroyed them. 

But there were several of the men thus kept ina state of real, 
though not apparent subjection, at this time, who with the power 
they succeeded in at first obtaining, would have secured to them- 
selves a firm and permanent authority under different circum- 
stances. When fouiond fixed himself on the throne of the 
Stuarts, there were those obstacles to his success which few men, 
and none but those who possessed the most essential features in 
his character, could have overcome. It is this which makes his 
history so deeply interesting, which gives a far higher value to its 
details in the eyes of a philosophical reader, than to those which 
precede it, and which, at the same time, render it one of the most 
difficult portions of the historian’s undertaking. 

Oliver Cromwel was a religious zealot ; he was, it is said by a 
great many, a most accomplished religious hypocrite. His eleva- 
tion was, there is little doubt, owing, in a considerable degree, 
either to the real fervency, or the successful management with which 
this part of his character became displayed tothe world. But it is 
easier to attribute hypocrisy or superstition to a man of Cromwel’s 
character, than to prove that, situated as he was, it could materi- 
ally influence his fortunes. If it be taken for granted that, by the dis- 
play of his religious feeling, he was sure of permanent support, that 
he wanted to do nothing more than make long prayers, and affect 
extreme strictness, in order to establish himself as the leader of a 
party, the whole mystery is at once cleared up, and we have a full 
explanation of his history. But so far from its being the case, as is 
generally supposed, that the times of this extraordinary man were 
calculated to give probability to any schemes of ambition, founded 
on religious fanaticism or its counterfeit, they were the worst which 
could have been chosen. A single man rising in a country when 
every thing is in repose, when opinions are at rest, when peace 
or luxury have made men satisfied with the portion of truth they 
have enjoyed as their birth-right ; a zealot or an accomplished im- 
postor, appearing before the world at such a time will gain atten- 
tion because he is alone, and the sight of such a man is a strange 
and novel spectacle. 

But how different were the circumstances under which Cromwel 
had to act. He was not appearing before a people unaccustomed 
to characters filled with the deepest burning fire of enthusiasm, for 
the nation was, from the one extremity to the other, subdued and 
led by its all powerful influence. Cromwel, if sincere, was but one 
among a literal host of fanatics, the meanest soldier of which was 
probably his equal in the fervour and devotedness of his zeal. Ifa 
hypocrite, he had rivals. in his associates, and an equal in every 
low and pettifogging retailer of the bombastic and canting preten- 
sions to inspiration that might rise in his way. The Lord Protector’s 
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zeal might be admired, and be necessary to ‘his continued safety ; 
but it was not any thing of the kind which could’ have raised him 
to the eminence he obtained: ‘His fervour was equalled by thou- 
sands, and would have been equalled, however increaséd,* to 
extravagance; his hypocrisy had an equal number of keen-sighted 
eyes to scrutinize it, and would have been:his ruin had it not been 
in close union with qualities which could support it: A mixture 
of falsehood and sincerity was not better adapted to secure success, 
for half measures, in such times, would have made him the enemy 
and the victim of every little cabal and sect. 

It was not, therefore, the religious qualities which Cromwel 
possessed, or pretended to possess, which exalted him above Iris 
fellows, in the great struggies of republicanism against monarchy ; 
nor was it his soldier-hke courage, nor his brave and skilful general- 
ship, to which his success could be with more ‘truth attributed. 
In the ranks of the army, which had been assembled to decide 
the contest, there were, it is probable more, in every sense of the 
word, truly brave men, than could have been found in any army 
brought together in modern times. Inspired with an enthusiasm ofa 
religious kind, which has seldom or never been equalled; they had 
all that fierce and desperate self-devotion which such feelings 
usually inspire. They were supported in all they suffered oy hopes, 
desires, and aspirations, that were not of this world, and therefore 
made them feel above it; they were directed in a belief which not 
only supported them in suffering, but urged them to dare the most 
open danger, and pursue their object through every difficulty and 
peril. But there was another principle present in the minds of the 
Commonwealth soldiers. They were not only led by a zeal 
which, though ardent, was perhaps fully equalled by that which led 
the myriads who perished in the crusades; they were carried 
forward and directed by motives which steadied the motions of 
religious zeal, which gave the constancy and determination of 
plain common sense to the highest flights of fanaticism, and: coupled 
the visionary objects of their mistaken and erring ideas on matters 
of doctrinal opinions with those which, being obtained, were to make 
them a free and prosperous people. They were, in short, at one and 
the same time, fiery zealots and sober-minded men of business, 
soldiers of Christ and of Mammon, in the most unshaken fealty to 
both. There were some, doubtless, whose enthusiasm for the one 
or the other was pure and unmixed; _ but the general spirit of the 
army was a compound of principles contrary in their nature, and 
only existing and kept together by the impetus given to all feelings 
and motives by the excited’character of the age. — aig 

In an army like this, it required something more than bravery 
to make an individual distinguished ; it required more than’ gene~ 
ralship, in the ordinary sense of the term, to raise him to’the rank 
of a commander. . Cromwel, though possessing both the one and 
the other, in a very high degree, was still only on a level with several 
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uf his associates, who, had his elevation depended on such qualifi- 
cations, were as likely:to overstep him as not. No! it was by none 
of those. powers which are observable to every eye, that: the great 
Republican chief, the regalized —. of a Commonwealth, kept 
all his compeers beneath him. He possessed qualities of this kind, 
which, taken separately and brought into favourable action, would 
have at any time made him respectable, and even conspicuous ; 
but they offer no sufficient reason to explain why Oliver Cromwel, 
a plain obtrusive man till he began his career, should have had 
such a mighty power over the destinies of his country. They are 
the points which a common observer will take as all the guides 
necessary to find the solution; but the more careful reasoner 
will soon discover that they save but a very little time in the inves- 
tigation, and will speedily turn to a closer observance of the 
character.of this:man,‘than would have been requisite had his 
fortunes been so entirely the result of the policy which zeal or 
h risy, or-prudence enables a man to execute. The character 
of; Cromwel, therefore, is to be studied as one of no ordinary 
interest, and at the. same time as requiring more philosophical 
acumen to delineate it, than falls to the lot of many writers 
of the present day. But Cromwel is the grand spirit of Mr. 
Godwin’s present volume. He is still the historian of the Common- 
wealth, but of the Commonwealth represented, governed, and 
subdued: by Cromwel. It is to this delineation, therefore, of the 
character of his hero we shall principally direct-our attention. 
The following contains several iatimations of the principal featurés 


which he thinks discoverable in the Protector’s disposition. and 
general character :— 


- A eireumstance, not mentioned in the close of the preceding volume, 
it:seems proper. to introduce in this place. Barbone’s, or the little Parlia- 
ment, was brought to a conclusion on Monday, the twelfth of December, 
and.on the Friday following Cromwel was installed in the offiee of lord 
protector. The ceremony took place at one o'clock in Westminster Hall ; 
and, the persons who had a part assigned in it being assembled, Lambert, 
the ostensible leader in the transaction, came forward to announce the 
dissolution of the. parliament, and that. a plan for the future government of 
the. commonwealth had been prepared by the council of the army, and 
sanctioned by the principal officers of state. The articles of the Govern- 
ment were then read; Cromwel was invited to accept the appointment of 
ehief magistrate, and took the oath of office accordingly. 

“How this plan was arranged, at what time the idea was first started, 
and how it was in digesting and reducing into form, we have no 
means of discovering. The circumstance we have now to relate, is, 
that, when the instrument of the Government was first submitted to 
Cromwel in private, the title appropriated to the chief magistrate in 
the first article, was that of king. To this he objected. There is no 
reason. to suppose that it was not sufficiently in conformity with both 
hia judgment and inclination. Perhaps, he wished, that, if ever .the 
title were, conferred upon him, it should be offered from a more unques- 
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tionable authority. . P. he thought the minds of the people were not 
so well: ~ for such an assumption,nor his own partisans so 
thoroughly reconciled to it, as hereafter. they might be... The instrument 
conferred on him the office of.chief magistrate for life, and. declared that, 
on his decease, the election of a successor should. be in the council, 
This took away one of the principal jewels of the crown, and. ran counter 
to what was undoubtedly the darling hope of the general, to establish in 
his family a new race of kings. It complied, therefore, with the secret 
wish of his soul in semblance only, while it denied the substance. 
Finally the title of protector was fixed on, as being that which in the 
practice of the English constitution had usually been rer? bo when 
from minority or any other cause, the king was prevented from ‘exer- 
cising those functions, which in the ordinary course of things were'assigned 
him. | | | velista 
© Phe person and disposition of Cromwel are well described, yet not 
without a leaning to panegyric, and a tinge of religious fanaticism, in-a 
létter written’ by Maidstone, the steward of his household, about'a year 
and.a half after his decease.  ‘ His body was well compact and strong, 
his stature under six feet (I believe, about two inches), his head so shaped, 
as you might see in it a storehouse and shop both, of a vast treasury.of 
natural parts. His temper exceeding fiery, as I have known; but the 
flame of it kept down for the most: part, or soon allayed, with those moral 
endowments he had. _ He was naturally compassionate towards objects in 
distress, even to an effeminate measure; though God had made. him,a 
heart, wherein was left little, room for any, fear but what was due to 
himself (God), of which there was a large proportion. A larger soul, I 
think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay, than his was.. I do believe, if 
his story were impartially transniitted, and the unpréjudiced world well 
possessed with it, she would add him to her nine worthies, and make’ up 
that number a decemviri.: He lived and’ died in comfortable communion 
with God, as judicious persons near him well observed.’ He was ‘that 
Mordecai, ‘ that sought the welfare of his people, and spake peace t6 ‘his 
seed :* yet were his temptations such, as it appeared: frequently ‘that ke, 
that hath grace enough for many men, may have too ‘little for himself; the 
treasure he had being but in an earthen vessel, and that equally defiled 
with original sin as any other man’s nature is.” H af ? 

« Perhaps the only portrait of Cromwel, that presents to us an image of 
his mind, is the miniature by Cooper, of which there is a :good print in 
the early copies of Kimber’s Life of the Protector, published in: 1724. 
The eye is steady, vigilant, resolute, pregnant with observation. The lips 
are compressed and firm, yet visibly adapted to convey emotion and 
feeling. The brow is large, and indicative of a capacious spirit; Autho- 
rity is in every feature, without assumption, without affectation; an there 
is a grave and composed air over the whole, that speaks the early regio’ 
habits of his mind. ‘There is ‘somewhat in the aspect that imipresses awe 
on the beholder, ‘at the same time that we are unable to assign to ourselves 
a reason, why we should be afraid. We observe power, but no 
bespeaks a tendency to the improper use of ‘it. We observe 











not imperious, but unalterable and calm. There is no ‘improbvability 
the supposition, that Milton, in describing the pérsow of dur. first’ pafelit, 
had that of Cromwel in his recoflection. . 
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| “‘ In his looks divine 

The image of his.glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

Whence true authority in men— 

His fair, large front, and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthin locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 

Clustering, yet not beneath his shoulders broad.” 
Vol. iv. pp. 8—12. 


Mr. Godwin has put reflections into the mouth of Cromwel 
which tend to evolve one of the most interesting mysteries in the 
situation of his mind, at the period of his being appointed 
Lord Protector. To be a king is a dazzling possibility to any 
mind. short ‘of the highest degree of philosophical independence. 
Cromwel had made few approaches towards any such height of 
mental steadfastness. His religion, in the situation he had obtained, 
was nullified, when it spoke to him of lowliness and content, by. 
the supposed call of public duty, and his previous struggle amid 
men of the most violent dispositions, and with every exciting 
circumstance of public life, was ill calculated to prepare hiw for 
any temptation of ambition which it might be his duty to resist. 

There can be very little doubt, therefore, that when he had the 
crown so near his grasp, his mind was agitated with the most 
contrary passions. We cannot help noticing, that though he 
ardently desired the title and recognized authority of aking, he 
was not forgetful, at the same time, of the rank he actually pos- 
sessed as chief of the Republic. The reflections which passed 
through his mind, it ought to be remembered, while thinking on 
this subject, were not those of an ordinary usurper. In his case 
it was not to pass from a private station or an inferior rank, to 
the supreme one in the state, but to change one name for another, 
while he still ‘but remained the first man in the nation, and 
without any addition to his influence but that which was to be the 
consequence of illusions he had before professed to abominate. 
In this point of view he had much to deter him from accepting 
the title of king, could it have been safely obtained. As it was 
he was the chosen head of a people who acknowledged Aim their 
supreme ruler; he was as much Lord Protector as the unfortunate 
Charles had been King of England; but had he received the 
title of king, had he assumed the ensigns and vestments of 
royalty, he would have merged the title which recognized him as 
head of the Republic in that of usurper, and instead of being the 
chief of a begctasigatesd country, which, while it continued in 
its new state, acknowledged his legal authority, he would have 
been the mimic of a king, whose-royalty was no longer regarded 
as royalty, and where, the moment it should be again so regarded, 
his authority would cease, and his title be declared a falsehood 
and imposture. It is not unlikely that some such consideration 
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as this had an influence on the mind of Cromwel, before he resolved 
to make no continued effort to obtain the restoration of 
monarchy in favour of himself. That he would have pursued the 
scheme of changing the protectorate into a kingdom, had there 
been no other cause for pausing in the attempt than the resistance 
of the officers, we are inclined to think more than possible; but 
there were considerations in his mind, of which that above men- 
tioned might be one, sufficient to decide him when even a 
palpable obstacle like this was in the way ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that the whole train of religious reflection, which he 
professed was passing through his. mind during the agitating 
trial, was the mere invention of hypocrisy. Mr. Godwin has 
detailed the conclusion of the affair in his best manner. 


‘Two men appeared particularly opposite to the designs of Cromwel in 
this instance, Fleetwood and Desborough. Lambert seems to have hung 
back, and to have persisted in a sort of sullen silence. Cromwel decided 
that he could do without him. The other two had married, one of them 
the daughter of the protector, the other his sister. On Tuesday, the fifth 
of May, the protector having appointed the committee to attend him the day 
following respecting the petition and advice, now in its perfect state, he in- 
vited himself to dine at Desborough’s, and took Fleetwood along with him, 
being determined to try all his powers of insinuation to bring them off 
from their opposition to his wishes. He failed. At length we are told 
he broke away from them abruptly, telling them that they were a couple 
of scrupulous fellows, and that nothing could be made of them. 

‘Somewhat mortified of course at his want of success, he went away 
from them with an unaltered determination. He received the committee 
at Whitehall; and appointed to meet the parliament in solemn form 
the next morning in the Painted Chamber. 

‘ The appointment had scarcely been made, when Cromwel accidentally 
encountered Desborough in St. James’s Park, and frankly informed him 
of what he had done, and what he intended to do. Desborough instantly 
avowed his determination to have no concern with the government under 
that title. Fleetwood and Lambert came to the sameconclusion. Des- 
borough presently went home, and found colonel Pride waiting for him. 
Desborough told the other of the fatal resolution of the protector, and 
that he would the next morning openly declare his acceptance of the 
crown. That he shall not, rejoined Pride. But how is it in your power 
to hinder it? said Desborough. We will get a petition drawn, replied 
the other; it shall be signed by such officers as are of our opinion, and 
presented to the parliament. Both .of them immediately repaired to 
Owen, the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and persuaded him to draw the 

tition. 

Be: This one step entirely changed the face of the business. It is thus in 
human affairs, that often in the most momentous questions the wise man 
bends to the fool. From time to time the concerns of nations are directed 
by the beck of ignorance, brute impulse, and prejudice. -No man who 
holds the rudder of a state can do the thing he pleases and thinks best, 
but must yield to the current and the breeze. Cromwel had exhausted his 
politics upon this cardinal question. He had tried all his powers of in- 
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sinuation. “He had thought himself secure of success, and at any rate 
had resolved to persevere to the last. Desborough was certainly not the 
rude and ignorant man that blind patty-rage has described him : but what 
comparison was there between him and the first statesman of the age ? 
Fleetwood, though not destitute of military talents, shewed himself, on 
the eve of the Restoration, the weakest of mankind. Lambert, when 
thus brought to the test, was also weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. | 

‘ Yet to these men Cromwel was obliged to yield in the point nearest his 
heart. The measure adopted was of no temporising sort. The majority 
of the army had been from the first adverse to his ambition. But, left to 
themselves, they would not have known how to counteract it. The 
would have been won over to the purpose of their commander. What 
they stood in need of, was men of station and name to lead them on, and 
give voice and expression to their sentiments. The petition against Crom- 
wel’s assuming the title of king, broke the charm at once. The more 
vulgar republicans saw that they had men to direct them, who having oace 
declared their resolution, might be relied on to go through with the affair. 
Lambert and Fleetwood and Desborough and Pride were at this crisis the 
entire army. Cromwel, no less prudent than daring, saw at once what it 
was necessary for him to do. 

‘ Early in the morning of the seventh, for he had appointed the house 
to meet him in the Painted Chamber at eleven in the forenoon, Cromwel 
sent to require that the proposed meeting might be put off, and that. the 
former committee would attend him at Whitehall. 1t appears that he did 
not receive them at that time, that he apologised for having kept them in 
waiting, and desired that they would attend him again the next day. 
Ludlow says that, while they were still expecting the Protector, he passed 
through the room into which they had been shewn, for the purpose of 
examining a Barbary horse that had been brought to him. 

' €Qn Friday the committee came again; and Cromwel then signified 
his pleasure that the house would repair without further delay to the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall, where he would give them the meeting. 

' © Thus did this great man, torn by conflicting passions, trifle to the 
last. The consequence was, that the petition, proposed by Pride, and 
drawn by Owen, was actually presented at the bar of the house. Cromwel, 
nae es of what was going on, sent for Fleetwood, to whom he expressed 
his surprise that the thing had been suffered to proceed so far, as. his 
intention to decline the crown was perfectly known, and it had been at all 
times his resolution not to accept it without the concurrence of the army. 
Fleetwood, who desired nothing better, hastened from Whitehall to the 
parliament, and standing up in his place, observed, that it was in the 
highest degree improper for the house to engage in this or other business, 
when the protector was waiting to receive them, pursuant to the messa 
he had sent. Impelled by this suggestion, the parliament immediately 
rose, and, with the speaker at their head, proceeded to Whitehall. 

*‘ Here Cromwel addressed them, with many apologies for the trouble he 
had given them and the committee, and confessing that he ought sooner 
to have put an end to the business. He admitted that it was undeniably 
true, that no private judgment ought to weigh against that of the parlia- 
ment; but he affirmed that, nevertheless, in matters of conscience, where 
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every man was to give an account to God for.his actions, it was his duty 
to engage in no proceeding. which he felt to be beset with doubts, and 
where he could not satisfy his mind as to its propriety and rectitude, 
Thus circumstanced, he had weighed the proposition they had submitted 
to him with the greatest attention of which he was capable, and with much 
anxiety, and had finally come to this conclusion, which must be his 
answer to the suggestion of the parliament, that he could not undertake 
the government with the title of king.’—pp. 366—371. 


Cromwel was, therefore, not to be a king, and if ambition, to 
be successful, must wear a crown before it cease in its career, he 
lost the only object which could repay him for his toils, if those 
toils were undertaken with no other aim than private aggrandize- 
ment. But there were other principles at work besides ambition, 
in the mind of this emule man. His government, carried 
on by a system of ‘policy which proved its supporter to know the 
art of ruling better, perhaps, than any of the then reignin 
monarchs of Europe, presented, in many of its operationg, proofs 
of.a sincerity of patriotism and of wishes to produce the — 
sum of social happiness, which no one can resist. The history, 
therefore, of his reign, for so it must be called, is —— with 
instruction. _Cromwel, though frequently evincing a desire to 
promote the good of the nation, was not guided by any decided 

rinciples of action in the difficult situation in which he stood. 

he contest in which he had been himself engaged, was one which 
could only be defended on principles of the purest liberty, both with 
regard to civil and réligious matters. But how did Cromwel act'in 
cases that demanded the exercise of toleration? In some, with an > 
enlightened spirit which shews him to have far outstripped his con- 
temporaries in the ideas of justice; and in others, as if he had 
only.obscure glimpses of the reciprocal duties of men professing 
the same religion, but. differing about some of the particulars 
which reason cannot at once present in the full light which makes 
all objects appear the same to all eyes. There was, in fact, 
throughout both his life and character, a continual contest between 
opposite principles and circumstances; it is with astonishment, 
therefore, that we find him establishing the reputation of his 
government so widely in other countries, that England has 
scarcely ever had more influence than she then had among foreign 
hations. ye 

But just settled on an entirely new basis, it might have been 
expected that any, even an inferior power, mi ht have easily 
thrown the new Republic into irrecoverable pois 8 So and ruin. 
But to what could its firmness and security be attributed but. to 
the. singular capacity of the man who had obtained the chief 
place in her councils? Cromwel, by the methods which he suc- 
cessfully followed in regard to foreign relations, not only secured 
the respect of other countries for his own, but so identified 
himself in the ideas of strangers with the tutelary angel of 
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England, that there is no doubt at one time that his reputation was 
of a higher, we may say, perhaps, of a more kingly kind, than it 
was in his own land. Nothing could better show the true charac- 
ter of Cromwel than this. A manof a different kind would have 
found the reverse the case. Without the talents of the Protector, 
and placed in his situation, he would have been idolized at home 
before he had made even his name known abroad. ‘But Crom- 
wel’s mind was cast into a mould that made him a politician in 
the highest meaning of the term, and when he obtained the 
government of his country, there could be found very. few di- 
plomatists for whom he was not a fair and equal match. 
Considered in these different lights, this remarkable man is un- 
doubtedly one of the most conspicuous objects which the universal 
chart of history can present. He lived in times when religious 
enthusiasm was carried to its greatest height: he was an actor 
amid many others, in one of the most memorable political struggles 
that any, nation ever witnessed, and by the exertion of his personal 
qualities, he raised himself to the first station in his country, when 
all men were in activity, all impelled forward by the principles 
which he professed to be his guide, and all secretly or openly 
courting the object of which he alone gained possession. But the 
character of Cromwell was of a kind that interests us too much to 
let us rest content with observing it under the forms of its mere 
public exhibition, and Mr. Godwin has very properly presented it 
in its different degrees of development. The following is a valu- 


able and interesting passage in this volume of the History of the 
Commonwealth. 


‘The character of Cromwel has been little understood. No wonder. 
The man who has many enemies, will be sure to be greatly misrepresented. 
And no man had ever so many enemies in the compass of one island com- 
posed of forty little counties, as Cromwel had. The Restoration speedily 
followed upon his decease. And it behoved the adherents of the house of 
Stuart to blacken, by all imaginable means, the memory of the Protector, 
that they might thus spread a sort of borrowed lustre, the result of the 
darker shades of the picture, upon Charles the Second. 

‘ Cromwel was a man most sincere in his religion, and singularly devoted 
to the cause of good morals. It is thus that Milton speaks of him. “ If 
thou,” says he, “‘ the patron of our liberty, and its tutelar divinity,—if he, 
of whom we have held that no mortal was ever more just, more saint-like, 
and unspotted, should undermine our freedom, which he had so lately 
built up, this would prove not only deadly and destructive to his own fame, 
but to the entire and universal cause of religion and virtue.” 
| ©The beginning of Cromwel’s public life was answerable to this charac- 
ter. He says of himself, ‘I raised such men as had the fear of God be- 
fore them, and made conscience of what they did; and from that day 
forward, they never were beaten, but beat the enemy continually.” Milton 
expands this circumstance in his beautiful language. ‘ He was a soldier, — 
thoroughly accomplished in the art of self-knowledge, and his first succes- 
ses were against the internal enemies of human virtue, vain hopes, fears, 
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aspirings, and ambition. His first triumphs were over himself; and he 
was thus enabled, from the day that he beheld an enemy in the field, to 
exhibit the endowments of a veteran. Such was the temper and discipline 


of his mind, that all the good and the valiant were irresistibly drawn to 


his camp, not merely as the best school of martial science, but also of 
piety and religion; and those who joined it were necessarily rendered such 
by his example. -In his empire over the minds of his followers he was 
surpassed neither by Epaminondas, nor Cyrus, nor any of the most vaunted 
generals of antiquity. Thus he formed to himself an army of men, who 
were no sooner under his command, than they became the patterns of 
order, obedient to his slightest suggestions, popular and beloved by their 
fellow-citizens, and to the enemy not more terrible in the field, than wel- 
come in their quarters. Jn the towns and villages where they sojourned in 
no way offensive or rapacious, abstaining from violence, wine, intemper- 
ance, and impiety, so that suddenly the inhabitants, rejoicing in their dis- 
appointment, regarded them not as enemies, but as guests and protectors, 
a terror to the disorderly, a safe-guard to the good, and by precept and 
example, the teachers of all piety and virtue.” Milton concludes, ‘“* As 
long as you, Cromwel, are preserved to us, he must want reliance on the 
Providence of God, who fears for the prosperity and happiness of the 
English nation, you being so evidently the object of divine favour and 
protection.” 


‘Remarkably coincident with the above picture, is what is related of 
him in 1654 on the authority of George Fox, the founder of the quakers. 
Fox, being brought into his presence, ‘‘ expatiated with that zest and unc- 
tion upon true religion, and a holy and disinterested zeal for its cause, with 
which he was so remarkably endowed ; and the protector, who had been 
accustomed deeply to interest himself in such discourses, was caught by 
his eloquence. He pressed his hand, and said, Come again to my house ; 
if thou and I were together but one hour in every day, we should be nearer 


. to each other.” ’—pp. 587—590. 


In addition to these testimonies in favour of Cromwel, the 
author produces a variety of facts to prove his extreme anxiety for 
the moral and religious improvement of the people; his earnest 
and constant endeavours to reform the law, and the administration 
of justice ; and, above all, the uniform clemency which shone forth 
as one of the most conspicuous features in his character. 


‘ Reviewing all these qualities and dispositions in the lord protector of 
England, we should be almost disposed to place him in the number of the 
few excellent princes that have swayed a sceptre, were it not for the gross 
and unauthorised manner in which he climbed to this eminence, by 
forcibly dispersing the remains of the Long Parliament, that parliament 
by which he had originally been intrusted with the command, and then 
promulgating a constitution, called the Government of the Common- 
wealth, which originated singly in the council of military officers. To 
this we must add, that he became the chief magistrate solely through his 
apostacy, and by basely deceiving and deserting the illustrious band of 
peesiots with whom he had till that time been assuciated in the cause of 
iberty. 
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‘* With the admirable dispositions above enumerated, Cromwel coni- 
mitted the grossest faults, left behind him a memory which few weré: diss 
posed to cherish ; and all his projects, and his plans for a permanent 
settlement of the people of England under a system of rational liberty, 
and a dynasty of kings sprung from his own issue, were buried.in the 
same grave with their author. . : 5 
‘ How happened this? It was not from the want. of talents and. thé 
most liberal intentions. But he was not free. He governed a people that 
was hostile to him. His reign therefore was a reign of experiments. He 
perpetually did the thing he desired not to do, and. was driven from one 
inconsistent and undesirable mode of proceeding to another, as the neces 
sity of the situation in which he was placed impelled him. : s 
‘The nucleus of all the difficulties which Cromwel’s administration had 
to struggle with, is comprehended in the assertion of Whitlocke, con- 
firmed by every page of this history, that the calling a “ truly free parlia- 
ment, was the ready way for the king’s restoration.” | This considerati 
heightened the prejudices of all against him, and gave new vigour to ie 
hatred of the royalist, the man of rank, the episcopalian, the fanatic, andl 
the: leveller.’—pp. 596—598. “iti 
Mr. Godwin has done much towards giving a correct: outhne-f 
the Protector’s portrait ; but he has done little more. He-had'tiet 
entered closely enough into that mystery of mysteries—the heart 
for instance, to lay open the secret principle of Cromwel’s charac- 
ter and conduct. It was not, we said at the beginning of ‘this 
article, owing to his possessing any one quality of religious zeal, 
political wisdom, or physical courage in a remarkable degree;that 
made him what he was, or enabled him to rise to the first ‘situation 
in the kingdom. The qualities of this kind which he possessed 
were common to many in the age in which he lived. ‘there wis 
another and higher principle of character in Cromwel’s mind, 
which, though it neither saved him from falling into the vices of 
dissimulation, nor materially influenced him in the direct pursuit 
of victory, yet gave a force to his mind, and a weight to his cha- 
racter, which afford us the true explanation of his outrunning his 
associates, and obtaining such a mighty command over the most 
active and contentious of the people. This principle was an enthu- 
siasm, not of religion, not of a new-learnt patriotism, or am arti- 
ficial excitement, but an enthusiasm of nature, a passionateness of 
soul that would never have burst forth from its thick veil but for 
some extraordinary event, and which though acted upon by every 
variety of circumstance, remained in the depths of the bosom ‘as 
strong and fervent as ever. If the character of Cromwel be atten- 
tively studied, this will inevitably be found thetruth. The quahties 
he possessed in common with the other conspicuous ‘men of his 
time, would not have made him so singular a character as he was 
even considered to be by his contemporaries ; but whatever he had 
in common with his associates, whether it was natural courage, 
the superinduced devotedness of zeal, or the aspirations of ambition, 
it was set in motion by a deeper seated principle of thought, and 
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when it became’ mixed-up with ‘all the lighter and more worldly 
sentiments of which ambition is the surest: teacher; a character was 
formed as singular for its inconsistencies as for ite power, and al- 
most setting calculation at defiance by the complication of low, 
worldly weaknesses, with a certain nobleness of will occasionally 
breaking through the opposing cloud of temporary passion. Hence 
in Cromwel, the melancholy and almost gloom which seemed fre- 
‘quently to oppress his spirits; the fervour with which he laid hold 
of any great design, the struggles which he manifested on éve 
important occasion, where a decision was to be made between his 
ambition and religion; the strength and steadiness with which he 
ascended the various steps which led to the throne; the reverted 
regards he fixed on the past times of his pure faith and devotion, 
and the painful anxiety that rose in his mind respecting the doc- 
trines which had once formed the employment of his spirit to 
examine and contemplate—all these were signs of a somethin 
-existing in Cromwel’s heart that was to be found in few others: 
they were signs of a nature fruitful in thought and ero: a 
nature that would have better developed itself in solitude than at 
court, and have wrought more good by operating in conjunction 
and.sympathy with men of pure religion, than in subduing and 
governing the world. 
It holds true with regard to Cromwel, as it has done with re- 

spect to many other conspicuous characters, that they have shown 
_as much of their nature in the hour of death, as in a far longer 
pesiod during their past lives. The narrative of Cromwel’s death 
as highly interesting, as it shows him reverting in much earnestness 
to all the feelings which had once held the principal control in his 
heart. We cannot listen without the most lively interest, to the 
_— which it is said he asked one of his chaplains, as to the 

octrine of grace ; or to the exclamation he uttered on being told 
that a person once in a state of grace could not fall back into the 
condition of a reprobate. ‘‘Then I am safe,” said he, ‘‘ for I am 
sure I was once.in a state of grace.” A short time before he ex- 
pired, he was heard praying, “‘ Lord, I am a poor foolish creature : 
this people would fain have me live; they think it will be best for 
them, and that it will redound much to thy glory. All the stir is 
about this. Others would fain have me die. Lord, pardon them, 
and pardon thy foolish people ; forgive their sins, ah do not for- 
sake them, but love, and bless, and give them rest; and bring 
them to a consistency; and give me rest for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
. whom, with thyself and the Holy Spirit, be all honour and 

orv.” : tai J 
. There is, as Mr. Godwin rightly observes, important evidence in 
the opinions which Cromwel thus expressed when dying, to prove 
that he had remained from first to last fixed in the belief which he 
always outwardly professed to follow. With respect to. Cromwel’s 
political errors they are thus summed up:—. . Gi] 
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‘ The worst and most unjustifiable things that Cromwel did in his pro- 
tectorate probably were the frequent imprisonments without reason assign- 
ed, that he authorised from political motives. When Harrison and others 
were repeatedly put in durance for a week or a month, and then dismissed 
without any thing further being done respecting them, it seems not unjust 
to conclude that this proceeding was by no means necessary, and that it 
afforded proof of some deficiency in Cromwel for holding the reins of a 
civil government. In enumerating the good qualities of the protector, 
we spoke of the short imprisonments he inflicted upon both republicans 
and royalists, as instances of his clemency. But they may also be consi- 
dered in another point of view. They are the indications and the sallies 
of an arbitrary temper. Cromwel was drunk with the philtre of -his 
power. The impulses of his mind were quick and impatient; and -he 
decided to cut the Gordian knot of difficulties, being destitute of the 
moderation required to unloose it. The protector did not check himself 
in proceedings of this kind, when the question was of individuals against 
whom there existed a presumptive case. But it may be doubted whether 
he ever suffered an undue precipitation to interfere, in the cardinal ques- 
tions upon which the safety of the state was suspended. 

‘A great part of his proceedings, as has appeared in the progress of 
our narrative, even when they bore most the hue of an arbitrary character, 
were such as it was impossible for him to omit, without striking a blow at 
the very root of political power which now guided the helm of the state. 
The dissolution of the two parliaments of 1654 and 1656, has appeared to 
be of this sort. His conduct in the law-suit of Cony, and respecting the 
resignation of three of his judges, Rolle, Newdigate, and Thorpe, could 
not have been other than it was, without an immediate dissolution of the 
government. | 

‘ Sometimes, however, his measures bore an arbitrary stamp, at the 
contemplation of which a cool judgment and an impartial mind feels 
itself called on to pause. The extraordinary proviso in the Government 
of the Commonwealth, that the protector and council should have power 
to raise money for the public defence, and to promulgate laws and. ordi- 
nances which should be of force till the parliament might otherwise direct, 
was, perhaps, under all the circumstances of the then state of England, 
unavoidable. But the institution of the major-generals, and the decima- 
tion of the income of the royalists, were proceedings that we shall find 
it more difficult fully to vindicate. The capricious exclusion of one 
hundred of the representatives of the people at the meeting of the parlia- 
ment of 1656, was perhaps the most violent and astounding of all the 
acts of Cromwel. It may be, that each of these acts was necessary to 
prevent the immediate dissolution of the government; and a necessity of 
this kind is the strongest of all arguments; but such a necessity the con- 
templative politician and the historian can scarcely at any time fully perr 
ceive; and the measures must therefore always remain impressed with 
at least a very equivocal character. —pp. 599—601. 1 


The present volume of Mr. Godwin’s work, though occasionally 
deficient in that philosophical delineation of character, which we 
conceive the subject called for, is nevertheless distinguished by 
many historical excellences, and is free from those peculiar opinions 
which have offended the readers of some previous portions of the 
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work. The frequent mention of religion, which the nature of 
Cromwel’s character made necessary, has not tempted the author 
to employ either argument or sarcasm, and a considerable candour 
is evinced'in speaking of those most likely to have provoked such an 
attack. To us, the volume we are noticing appears the best m the 
work, the freest from the most customary faults of the author, and 
written, and apparently marked by the most unlimited desire to de- 
clare the whole truth. Toa reader, not inclined to compare one pas- 
sage with another, there will be some difficulty in reconciling Mr. 
Godwin’s statements in different parts of the volume, and, with all 
the efforts he may use, we are afraid there will still remain some 
appearance of inconsistency. At one time we read ‘ Cromwel was 
a man of great virtues, sincere in his religion, fervent in his patriot- 
ism, and earnestly devoted to the best interests of his country ;’ 
and, at another we find, ‘ Cromwel was clearly hitherto, one of the 
most flagrant usurpers whose proceedings are to be traced in history.’ 
Now, though we doubt not Mr. Godwin has no difficulty in recon- 
ciling these impressions himself, nor should we be utterly at a loss 
for a solution of the difficulty; yet there is something extremely 
jarring in meeting with such parallel passages as these, and many 
others of the same kind, for we are quite sure, and we believe 
Cromwel thought so himself, that a flagrant usurper, and a man 
of great virtues, a sincere patriot, (and in another place) a severe 
moralist and sincere Christian, can never be one and the same 
thing, either in Europe or Asia, in the seventeenth, or in the nine- 
teenth century. 





Art. VII.—1. Marriage in High Life; a Novel. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


2. The Trials of Life. By the Author of “ De Lisle.” 3 vols. London: 
Bull. 1828. 


3. At Home. A Novel. By the Author of the “ English Fashionables 
Abroad.” 3 vols. London: Colburn. 1828. 


4, Life in India; or, the English at Calcutta. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


5. Detraction Displayed. By Amelia Opie. 1 vol. 8vo. London: 
Longman and Co. 1828. 


Our pile of Novels is still.far from being exhausted. The first on 
our list, though not belonging to the highest class of fictitious litera- 
ture, must be a great favourite with every body who possesses 
even a moderate share of sensibility. It is one of those publica- 
tions which we would get simply bound, and placed in the most 
accessible part of our library, in order that we might again and 
again renew the remembrance of the scenes which it represents, 
and throb with the feelings which it calls forth from the’ very 
depths of the heart. It is evidently the production of a woman 
who has loved; who has known the passion in its warmest, its 
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wildest intensity. She acknowledges in the world of the emotions, 
no medium between enchantment and despair. - Indifference. chills 
her to such a degree, ‘that her soul shivers to the blast ; the mere 
—, of sympathy, its faintest spark, kindles her'to a flame. 
er work will hardly be understood by the common mass of readers, 
though even they can hardly fail to be interested in the story ; but 
those only who have experienced the bitterness of unrequited affec- 
tion, or lived in the paradise which mutual tenderness creates, can 
bestow on this tale of a fashionable marriage, all the admiration 
which it deserves. are 
The heroine, Emmeline, the daughter of Mr. Benson, a wealth 
city banker, is formed after the author’s own heart. She is 
brought up by a kind and old-fashioned mother—old-fashioned 
for the purity and domestic habits of her life—with simplicity and 
care. She is the a7 delight of her parents. They seek for no+ 
thing at home beyond the light of her sunny eyes, and the inno- 
cence of her smooth rosy cheek. From childhood she had been 
promised tothe only son of Lord Arlingford, who was accustomed, 
when they met, to call her his little wife. This was the wish of 
others. Lord Arlingford’s fortune was ruined, his estates all deeply 
encumbered. Mr. Benson had more money than he well knew 
what to do with, and he was ambitious of a title for his daughter. 
The union was mutually convenient, and a regular bargain was 
made. It could not, however, be executed until both the children 
were of a proper age. The young Lord Fitzhenry, after going 
through the usual routine of sm iy of course must spend some 
time on the Continent. He remained there six years; the greater 
of his time in the fascinating climate of Italy, where he forgot 
is engagements, and became the victim of Lady Florence Mostyn, 
the young and passionate wife of an elderly baronet. She exer- 
cinta over him the full empire of vice, and retained him the more 
jealously in her chains, when she knew that he was plighted to 
another. , gthes 
Circumstances pressed ; his father represented the state of his 
property, ‘and: urged upon him the only measure that could 
extricate it from destruction. Lord Fitzhenry returned to England, 
followed by Lady Florence ; and gave a reluctant consent to the 
celebration of his marriage. The nuptials were fixed, and such 
was the dominion of passion over him, that the hour appointed 
for the ceremony saw him still lingering with his paramour; he 
broke away at length, though late, became the husband of Emme- 
line, and the “ happy pair” set out for Arlingford Hall. His 
conduct during the journey was cold and constrained, and soon 
after their arrival he told his wife by letter, that she might wear all 
the advantages which his rank bestowed, but that he had nothing 
else to fies ee, as every feeling of his heart belonged to another, 
to whom he was bound by “ every tie of affection and honour.” 
Much of the character of Emmeline developes itself in the 
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meekness. with which she sustains this first shock, and in, the 
resignation with which she endeavours. to. conceal the cruel condi- 
tion imposed on her. She had not indeed as yet loved Fitzhenry, 
for she had not lately seen much of him; but she had a susceptible 
heart, and was resolved, if she had been permitted, to bestow it 
upon him to whom her hand had been given. But this commence- 
ment of her wedded life seemed to forbid any thing of that kind, 
and to shut out even hope itself. Nevertheless, she determined on 
the part which she was to assume. Resentment she never thought 
of; reproaches she would never use; perfect civility and all the 
attentions that she would be suffered to shew to her husband, 
she would cheerfully yield. So well in time did she perform her 
new character, that the world observed no difference between. Lord 
and Lady Fitzheury, and any other married pair in the fashionable 
circles. They were seldom seen to speak to each other; in the 
country their house was always so crowded with company, that 
all their time appeared to be taken up by their guests; and in 
town they never met, except by chance at a route, or at the opera. 
All this time they lived under the same roof, but their apartments 
having been separate from the beginning, no inconvenience hap- 
pened to the fashionable husband in this respect. a 
An under-current of beauty runs, however, through all this 
part of the story. Lord Fitzhenry is described as a very fine young 
man. His manners are of the first order of elegance, and being 
impressed with that deference for the female sex, which is pecu- 
liarly prevalent among the gentlemen of foreign countries, and is 
graceful wherever it is seen, Emmeline looks upon her husband 
every day with less and less indifference. Often when she sees 
him mounted on a spirited animal, does her eve watch his manly | 
person and bearing, proud that even by the reputation of the world 
he is the arbiter of her destinies. In the saloon no part of. his 
polished demeanour escapes her affectionate vigilance, and though 
his icy coldness never for a moment relaxes towards her, yet 
it has-not the power to check the growing ardour of her at- 
tachment. | 
_ The picture of such a wife, placed under such circumstances, is 
not one that often finds an original in nature—at least not in the 
nature of English society ; for the law of fashion would enable the 
lady to bestow her heart elsewhere, without any apprehension of 
the consequences, and the law of divorce, which commits such 
havoc amongst us, would soon lend its aid to sanction her trans- 
gressions. It is a picture, therefore, for the delineation and. colour- 
ing of which the most skilful hand, and the most delicate taste 
were required. The slightest exaggeration would spoil its.whole 
effect, if not convert it into a caricature.. With what sucess our 
author has accomplished -her difficult task, in this respect, every 
reader will, of course, judge for himself. In our opinion it is with- 
out a fault. The following little trait will give a notion of the 
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whole portrait. It is just necessary to premise that Emmeline had 
never been in her husband’s chamber. A Lady Saville and a Miss 
‘Danvers, a wild flirt, who had been staying at Arlingford Hall, 
would see the whole house one day, when they had nothing better 
to amuse them :— 


‘ «* Well, where do we proceed to next ?” said Lady Saville, going out 
into the gallery. ‘* What room is this ?” pointing to Ernest’s. 


‘« Oh! that is Lord Fitzhenry’s,” answered Emmeline hastily ; ‘‘ we had 
better not go there.” 


‘«* Why not?” enquired Lady Saville. 
«« He may be engaged with business,” replied Emmeline, conscious 


she was colouring. . 


‘“ Engaged ? why you know he is out hunting twenty miles off; but 
at any rate, we may knock, and demand admission,” And she knocked 
at the door. No sound was to be heard, and she turned the lock.” ‘ Why, 
I really believe, Lady Fitzhenry,” continued she, “‘ you are afraid of going 
iv, for fear of meeting all my worthy cousin’s former cheres amies hanging 
round the room on pegs, like Blue-beard’s wives,” 

‘ At this sally Miss Danvers laughed violently. ** I am dying to go in. 
Dear Lady Saville, pray, pray open the door; I am sure we shall find 
something odd.” 

‘Emmeline could think of no further reason to give for not entering ; 

_and, in truth, felt rather glad of the opportunity so forced upon her to visit 
that room where Fitzheury had passed, and still passed, so many hours of 
his life. A person’s apartment is certainly the next best thing to their 
society, and even ranks in the gratification of our feelings before a letter; 
we seem to be admitted into all their occupations, even into their ve 
thoughts. Then the little things belonging to them scattered about iden- 
tify them so much to us.. Every one must have experienced this when 
going into the room that has been inhabited by some dear friend immedi- 
ately after their departure ; the pens they have used still lying wet on the 
table, the books they had been reading—a glove or handkerchief forgotten. 
How strongly do such trifles sometimes affect us, and give us a deceitful 
feeling of their presence ! 
© Lady Saville had opened the door into Fitzhenry’s room, and 
Emmeline had gone in with the rest, when luckily, after Miss Selina had 
expressed her astonishment at Lord Fitzhenry’s sleeping in the little couch 
bed, and had inquired of Lady Saville whether it was not very droll—a 
book of French caricatures attracted and fixed the attention of the whole 
party, and Emmeline was thus left at liberty to look at every thing in the 
room, and indulge in her own reflections. 

‘ There was the table at which he wrote, the chair on which he sat, 
and she placed herself in it. On the table, among a confusion of patlia- 
mentary papers, pamphlets, bills, &c. was a volume of Petrarch, lying 
open, as if lately read, and by it the cover of a letter recently torn open. 
It was directed to Fitzhenry, and ina woman’s hand. On the seal, were 
the words “‘ Tout ou rien.” Words that said volumes to poor Emmeline’s 
heart.. She tried to make out the post-mark, but it was so blotted over 
that she could only decypher the date, which convinced her it had been 
that ‘very day received! With a sort of shudder she threw it down again, 
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and getting up from her seat, her eye wasattraected by twodrawings that 
hung over the chimney-piece-—they were evidently views in Italy and 
Greece., In both these, were the same two figures: below one of the 
drawings, these lines from Lord Byron were written : 


‘ ¢* Sweet Florence! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies’ eyes ; 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 

Thy charms might raise new Anthonies. 


‘ « Though fate forbids such things to be, 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled, 
I cannot lose a world for thee 
But would not lose thee for a world.” ’ 


 ¢ Beneath the other drawing was a Greek inscription. They were slight 
sketches, and the figures were small; one of them had an air of Fitz- 
henry, not to be mistaken by her, who knew his every look and gesture. 
The other was a female figure. Emmeline’s eyes were rivetted on the 
drawings ; she could not doubt who and what they represented; some 
days of peculiar enjoyment—some tender moments were thus recalled— 
and poor Emmeline’s spirit groaned within her. 

‘On the mantle-piece lay Fitzhenry’s pencil-case, pocket-book, and 
several of those sort of trifles that seem so intimately connected with the 
person to whom they belong. Emmeline had a gratification in taking 
them in her hand, and examining them minutely: at last, she found a 
small turquoise brooch, which she had often observed in his neck-hand- 
kerchief ; it had apparently been originally meant for a woman’s orna- 
ment. Emmeline had on one almost exactly similar. The temptation .to 
exchange them was too strong to be resisted. With trembling fingers she 
undid her own pin; but again carefully examined Fitzhenry’s, for fear of 
his detecting the exchange. At the back of his, in small letters, she saw 
“Firenze,” but they were almost worn away; her courage, however, 
nearly failed. her, although she thought she might contrive to scratch 
something on her own brooch to resemble the inscription ; but, just at that 
minute, Lady Saville; who had finished her book of caricatures, and 
looked at every thing in the room, coming up, proposed their proceeding 
to the rest of the house. Emmeline almost started with the embarrass- 
ment of guilt: she had no time for further doubt; she hastily threw down 
on the marble slab her own brooch, and carried off her husband’s. 

* Almost terrified at‘what she had done, when they met in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, she looked anxiously at Fitzhenry’s handkerchief, 
and, when he turned towards the light, she had the satisfaction to see her 
own pin placed as usual, and, consequently, that he had not discovered 
her robbery. gt meat Pe 

‘To those who may be inclined to thmk the feelings of Emmeline on 
such a trifle exaggerated, we have only to say, ‘that, proving themselves 
never to have been im Jove, we can no more attempt to speak to their 
feelings than to describe colouts to a person born blind. | 

‘ Delighted and elated with her prize, poor Emmeline’s spirits rose 
above their now usual state ; and when, after dinner, Lady Saville de- 
clared she wanted exerciseé)to get rid of a head-ache, and proposed 
dancing, Emmeline readily forwatded her wish, and offered her services 
ae. K 9 . 
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as musician. Every one willingly acquiesced, and they soon made up a 
quadrille. Fitzhenry and Mr. Pelham were the only two who did not 
join in the danee, but continued standing over the fire, seemingly engaged 
in very earnest conversation. ’ When the quadrille was ended, Emmeline 


played a waltz; this was still less to be resisted, and the whole party 
immediately swung round the room.’—vol. i. pp. 179—188. 


The Petham who is here introduced to the reader is a diplomate 
much attached to Fitzhenry. He saw at a glance how matters 
stood between him and his lady. The fair author manifestly | 
intended to represent this person as a man of sincerity, ‘honour, 
and good sense ; but although he seems to possess these and other 
valuable accomplishments, he certainly leaves no favourable im- 
prenpon on the mind. He anxiously endeavours to induce Fitz- 
henry to treat his wife with proper attention and regard, and to 
give up Lady Florence. By the interest which he takes in her 
situation, he gains a great ascendancy over Emmeline herself; he 
attends her to the opera, and places himself in situations with 
her which: nothing but-close:relationship could warrant. Scandal 
seizes on the circumstatices, and she is ‘‘ paragraphed” accordingly 
in the newspapers. Pelham succeeds in weaning his friend from 
Lady Florence, and -in convincing him of the virtues and 
attachment of his wife; Fitzhenry, however, has by this time 
néarly sunk under the effects of a rapid consumption. The atten- 
tions of Emmelirie during his illness at Paris, are touchingly 
pourtrayed. The repentance of her husband, the new and pure 
affection which springs within him for his wife, and imperceptibly 
displaces in his heart the turbulent passion which had _ hitherto 
engrossed and defiled it, are charmingly described. But more 
fascinating than all these is, the modest yet enthusiastic love of 
Emmeline, which now glows with unchecked ardour, and pours 
itself out in every mode of endearment. Pelham was present at 
one of these scenes, and a deep tint upon his cheek betrayed the 
effect which the interest he felt in the welfare of Emmeline had 
left upon his mind. 

Fitzhenry returns to Arlingford, where after lingering awhile 
he died. The funeral was splendid. If there had not been 
another line in the volume to indicate the character of his father, 
-it would have been sufficiently disclosed’ in the manner in which 
this last ceremony was performed. The horses which drew the 
‘hearse had been taught their paces, for the occasion, under the 
directions of Lord Arlingford! What a contrast with the conduct 
of Emmeline! Before the vault was closed, she insisted upon 
being brought thither ; she seemed a lifeless figure, threw herself 
on the coffin, and could with difficulty be removed from it. Yet 
the book closes with an intimation that a second marriage—with 
Pelham—was not altogether out of the range of possibility. In 
strict poetic justice, this perhapssapomid have been quite right ; 
maces is not exactly the 
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sort of one with which we should wish to lay down a story, so 
affeéting as that of which we have just given this faint and inade- 
quate sketch, Y | 

. The language is never strained or ambitious. It is throughout 
terse, sling, and delicate, such as might be expected from a well- 
educated person, who had seen more of the fashionable. world 
and less.of nature, than her heart and her dispositions fitted her 
to witness. 

‘ The Trials of Life’ commence in a manner by no means favour- 
able to our ideas of the writer’s skill in prepossessing the, reader. 
We are thrown at once upon scenes violently coloured ; characters 
are described without giving us time to see them delineated by 
action, and there are even some absurdities so glaring, that they 
would disfigure a work by a writer far inferior to the author 
of ‘ De Lisle.’ The three volumes contain two tales, the one en- 
titled ‘ Lord Amesfort’s Family,’ the other ‘ Alicia.’ Of the former 
we shall endeavour to give the reader some idea. Of the charac- 
ters introduced, it would be difficult to say which is the hero., We 
suppose, however, that the author intended Adolphus to engage 
the principal share of the reader’s interest. This elaborately-painted 
youth is the son of Mrs. Montresor, and being committed by her 
to the care of the Earl of Amesfort, becomes acquainted, while 
staying in his house, with a young nobleman, equally accom- 
plished, and described by the writer in equally glowing terms. 

United in a friendship as warm as it was sudden, these young 
men arrive in London, where, it is said, they each become more 
intimately acquainted with the other’s character, but more attached 
and devoted. One evening, however, Lord De Calmer, while at 
the opera, falls enthusiastically in love with some lady whom no- 
body knows, and with whom he is unable to obtain any conversa- 
tion, though fortune brings her again almost miraculously ‘in bis 
way. But what is his astonishment when, the day after, on two 
visitors being.announced to his friend, he discovers his inamorata 
to be no other than the sister of Adolphus Montresor. There is 
little art in the relation of all these incidents, and there is a certain 
touch of vulgarity in some of them, that does not increase our 
inclination to pardon the want of ingenuity which the writer has 
shown. The style does not improve when the progress of the sory 
next introduces us to what is technically called a Waltzing Ball. 
Here the heroine, Emily Montresor, is made most mnocently to 
stare, in great wonderment, at the folly of people who can see any 
impropriety in young, half-dressed females, exhibiting like profes- 
sional performers, with this differeace, that the latter are licentious 
as actors, the former in their own proper characters. To increase, 
also, the bad taste of this incident, the writer could contrive no 
method of bringing Emily to the ball, but by making her entreat 
the nobleman in love. with,her, to use his exertions to procure her 
an invitation. eee Boye deat 
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The consequence, however, of the ball, is the discovery of e mu+ 
tual passion, equally strong and ardent on either side. But: young 
Montresor, doubting the constancy of his friend, forbids ‘his 
makin any further approaches to his sister, and the former is 
obliged to defer his declaration to a future period. In the mean 
time, however, Adolphus himself yoes to visit his patron, the Earl 
of Amesfort. This nobleman is described as melancholy, reserved, 
and haughty, but, at the same time, as evincing many. occasional 
signs of tenderness and affection. His lady is a very paragon of 
beauty, blue-eyed, and luxuriantly gentle, but she attracts little 
attention from her husband, who regards her on all occasions , 
with a very marked indifference. This was clearly perceived by 
his lordship’s protege from the first moment of his introduction to 
Amesfort Castle, and when he saw the gloomy and stern brow of 
the Earl bent on the lovely form of his lady, the young and roman- 
tic visitor could not but sigh with the deepest feeling at the evils of 
such an unfitting union of beauty with melancholy and bad hu- 
mour. Besides this cause for such a sensation in the breast of 
Adolphus, there was another very powerful one—Lady Amesfort 
played the harp, and he the flute, with most delicious pathos, and 
it produced a communion of sentiment, which ended in a mutual 
and violent passion. For some time the growing flame is smothered 
by every prudent consideration, and it is not permitted to syllable 
aname. But at length the lady sprains her ancle; no one is by 
at the time but Adolphus, and she is obliged to throw herself into 
his arms to be carried to a sofa. The reader had been scarcely 
prepared for the whole of this scene, and when a companion of the 
Countess, a Miss Albany, looks sternly at Adolphus, and mutters 
some words of caution and evil omen, he has some little difficulty 
in at once deciding what either the lover or the author means. 
But the enigma is soon explained by the entrance of the husband, 
who, not losing his calmness, asked if he should not tie on 
the bandage round his wife’s ancle? This isthe denouément of 
the story, and we shall give a part of the passage. | 

‘ * Shall I do that?” said he kindly; ‘‘ you have, probably, not put 
on so many bandages as I have.” 

* Lady Amesfort involuntarily shrunk back, and Adolphus started with 
a look to which alarm and confusion lent the appearance of hostility. 

“« Are you sorry for mamma ?” said the child, looking with infantine 
wonder at his father, Isabella felt the reproach more keenly than the 
parents, whose-thoughts were directed elsewhere. 

‘ «« You are in your father’s way, my dear,” said Montresor, in a tone 
which, by strong effort, was steady ; and, taking the boy in his arms, he 
withdrew to the window. As he pressed the child to his heart, he conti- 
nued to gaze on its mother; but his countenance did not now betray the 
agitation and tenderness which marked it but a moment before. His 
feelings had taken another turn: it was no longer the being he loved, and 
she only, that occupied his harassed mind; it was guilt, and misery, and 
headstrong passion, and keen remorse. It was as if at that moment, the 
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first in which he had ever seen the Earl bestow one thought on his wife, 
some new idea had flashed upon him, some dreadful secret had been re- 
vealed.. The veil in which so carefully he had wrapped his inmost feel- 
ings, concealing them even from himself, was rent, and in this first over- 
whelming moment he had no power to think; he could only feel —feel 
like some lofty tree that the whirlwind has uprooted, but which, even in 
its fall, preserves a fearful consciousness of what it has been, and what it 
is! Isabella watched him with painful anxiety : it was some relief to her 
uneasiness to see composure restored to the Countess ; her face was pale, 
but placid; and her manner, though depressed, lost none of its wonted 
courteousness, when she addressed her husband. 

‘ Miss Albany, accustomed from her infancy to direct her quick discern- 
ment on her own feelings, as well as on those of others, did not suppose it 
possible so little to know one’s self, as to recover serenity without the in- 
ternal consciousness that all was right. ‘* There is but one victim here,” 
thought she; ‘“ unrequited love withers of itself; all will yet be well.” 
While these flattering hopes enabled her to draw her breath more freely, 
the young Countess was busied accounting to herself for the momentary 
embarrassment which the Earl’s unexpected presence had caused her. 
‘“‘] see him so seldom,” thought she; ‘ I was so like an intruder in his 
room ! ” ’—vol. i. pp. 143—144. 


Few of our readers, we think, will disagree with us in considering 
that this is in the very worst style of the worst class of novels. 
There is neither nature, good sense, nor meaning in it, and we -can 
hardly suppose that the simplest boarding-school girl could. be 
persuaded into thinking it pathetic or touching. But to proceed. 

‘Soon after the scene just described, Adolphus Montresor, duly 
warned and instructed by Miss Albany, on the danger of his situa- 
tion, determines upon leaving both his patron’s house and wife 
undisturbed, and he prepares for a journey accordingly. Pro- 
ceeding, however, to the carriage, he has to pass a favourite bower, 
and there to his dismay, he finds the Countess enjoying the solitary 
retreat with her friend Miss Albany. He would have avoided 
them, but the lady faints, and we are again regaled with the 
picture of the hero hauling her away in his arms to place her in 
safety upon her horse. Having been absent for some time with his 
mother in Wales, he returned to London, where he became dan 
rously ill; and after falling into a delirium, has the delight of 
finding himself on his recovery, watched and attended by the Coun- 
tess herself. He was removed by her to her husband’s castle, and 
Miss Albany, who it seems was a most strange personage, immedi- 
ately wrote to inform his lordship of all that was going on. He 
hastened home, and to the horror of the lovers appease before 
them when they thought him far absent in Scotland. . The scene 
which follows affords perhaps the most interesting passage in the 
work, and is given with some degree of dramatic force. It must 
be premised, that the carriage which was 'to convey the Countess 
at her lover away, had been ordered to be in readiness in an hour, 
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but the order has been scarcely given, when 
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‘ The Earl himself, unannounced, entered the apartment, where the 
Jast directions for the departure. were giving and executing. Adolphus 
was writing with his back to the door, and did not look up till the Coun- 
tess shrieked. He turned round, and grew pale on beholding his guardian. 
This, however, was not the time to shrink; and walking steadily across 
the room, he said, ‘‘ 1 am sorry to be the person, my Lord, to explain all 
this confusion ; but, whatever may be your opinion of me, I rely on your 
delicacy for not detaining Lady Amesfort, when she voluntarily relin- 
quishes your name and protection.” 

*« You are right, Sir,” said the Earl, with an energy of voice and 
manner, of which he seemed incapable: ‘I shall not detain Lady Ames- 
fort in my house; but I shall see that she does not leave it with you.— 
Follow me, Aurelia—nay, instantly.” The Countess recoiled as her hus- 
band approached; and throwing herself into Montresor’s arms, clung to 
him in terror. , 7 


‘ «¢ If you would take her from me,” he cried fiercely, ‘‘ you must first 
take my life.” 

‘Horror and anguish, amounting to madness, were depicted on the 
powerful features of Lord Amesfort. ‘‘ Rash boy,” he cried, ‘will nothing 
unfasten your guilty hold? I would have spared you,” he continued, 
with a sudden burst of tenderness, ‘‘ for you are dear to me—Heaven 
knows how dear !—but you will rush headlong on.—Adolpkus! believe 
me—I speak not idle words,—guilt is an undying poison that will corrupt 
every pleasure.” | 


‘*«T believe you,” said Adolphus, with desperate steadiness ; ‘‘ but the 
die is cast.” 

‘Then hear me!” loudly exclaimed the Earl. ‘1 do not throw the 
thunderbolt; it is you who bring it on your own head. It is no common 
infamy in which yon are about to plunge. It is your father’s wife you 
would seduce !” 

‘ Montresor ree!’d back; his distending eye-balls seemed ready to start 
out of his head; his white lips quivered, and his teeth ground against 
each other, He gasped for breath—then going close up to the Earl, he 
said, in a tone of horrible stillness, ‘‘ Monster! was it your hand that 
poured out the phial of wrath on the head of my mother? Did you curse 
me with life, that I might grow up a blacker wretch than there are words 
to name me? Have you set the seal of disgrace upon us, and envelo 
us all, the innocent with the guilty, in one mighty ruin? Is it for this 
your nephew has broken the heart of your daughter? Is it for this .. .” 

ontresor could not articulate another word, but he continued to gaze on 
his father: and the wild fixed glare of his eye showed the chaos of an 
_ unsettling mind. The Earl felt the danger to his reason of suffering him 

to dwell upon these accumulated images of horror, and gently taking his 
hand, he pointed to Lady Amesfort. She had fainted, and lay still, pale, 
and deathlike. The effect was instantaneous on her lover. He uttered a 
cry so wild, so piercing, that his father shuddered, in doubt if it was not 
the note of madness. Adolphus flung himself on the floor beside her. 
He watched the ghastly hue vanish from her face; he listened to the 
long labouring sigh with which she returned to the consciousness of woe ; 
atid bending over her, he said quietly, “‘ Poor unfortunate! she lives !” 

‘ He arose, and moved towards the door. As he passed his father, he 
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paused. Lord Amesfort half: veiled his face with his hand; but his atti- 


tude denoted such hopeless overpowering anguish, that Adolphus for a 
moment mourned only for his father. 


‘«* There is enough of guilt and misery,” he said, in a stifled. voice, 
‘but there might have been more. The world would call your wife un- 
sullied, for it is our hearts only that have sinned.” , 

Lord Amesfort felt that he sought to console, not.to appease him ; and 
bowing his head, he replied, ‘‘ It is well for you, my son; for me there is 
nothing well.” The bruised heart of Adolphus gave one bound of filial 


affection—but he thought of his mother, and it was checked.’—vol. i. 
pp. 278—281. 


The catastrophe of this affair was not a deadly one to any of the 
parties concerned, for it is said before the conclusion of the tale, 
that the Countess learnt to love her husband almost as wellas she 
had loved his son. aK 

But while this affair terminates thus quietly, and gives a lesson 
of most stoical philosophy to married lords, which we hardly con- 
sider very edifying; the other characters of the piece are preparing 
for the display of more sombre feelings. The Lord de Calmer, 
whose character is not very clearly described, becomes on a sudden 
entirely neglectful of Adolphus’ sister, the cause being in fact: the 
discovery of herillegitimacy. For a long time her brother and the 
family are in astonishment at this conduct on the part of the lover, 
but it is at length explained, and Adolphus travels about in despair 
and indignation, de Calmer takes to drinking, and the unfortunate 
forsaken sinks into a consumption. The events of the story now 
hasten to a conclusion. Lady Amesfort, after having undergone a 
regimen of husbandly care, becomes a decidedly Shee and 
the vagrant de Calmer, touehed with penitence and regret, deter- 
mines on returning to his first love, and making atonement for 
his faithlessness. He hastens into Wales, flies to his mistress, 
clasps her to his arms, finds her no longer a blooming cheer- 
ful girl, but reduced to a skeleton. Hope and despair for a 
long time struggle together, and the best part of the story is the 
account given of the anxious and melancholy period there a 
by the unfortunate lovers. The broken-hearted girl at length 
dies, and is soon followed by her mother. Lord de Calmer is 
intrusted by the latter with some papers, which in the true spirit of 
romance, he reads while sitting by her grave. He learns by them, 
that Mrs. Montresor was early seduced by the Earl of Amesfort, 
who was her cousin, and that she had willingly continued his 
mistress, when she might have been his wife. The story con- 
cludes by Lord de Calmer marrying one of the sisters of his late 
betrothed, and Adolphus Montresor, his friendly Mentor Miss 
Isabella Albany. | 

We need not stop to make any observation on the abundant 
absurdities which this tale presents. It is confusion from begin- 
ning to end; the incidents are not dependant the one upon the 
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other, and they are in the main such as a young barrister would 
be glad to make his. first oration upon, but too prurient for the sen- 
timentality of any novelist to make them palatable. We have 
been the more particular in our notice of this piece, because it is 
one of a large class, which of all other kind of novels will be 
always the most generally read, and which might be made highly 
interesting, and even useful, were it kept open to the detail of other 
rinciples and ‘circumstances, than those which concern nothing 

t adultery or seduction. -We.can find no possible.excuse for the 
writer of this tale, whether young or old, male or female, for thus 
employing talents which deserve a more healthy occupation. 

‘English Fashionables at Home,’ is another novel so exactly 
similar m form, stature, and feature, to the fashionables of every 
other kind, that our readers. will not require a much longer de- 
scription of its character. Let them imagine themselves Teicbed 
to spend a certain time every day in hearing affected women, and 
not over-sensible lords, talk in their very worst style of affectation, 
and they will have a tolerably correct idea of the pleasure they 
may derive from the perusal of ‘ Fashionables at Home.’ Let us 
take a specimen of the animated dialogue with which three-fourths 
of the work is filled. putes 

* Lady Tralee was lounging in a large chair, reading the last new 
novel: Miss Fitzosborne was attempting to copy a bad landscape; Jenny 
was writing letters; Mrs. Smith hemming a muslin frill; and Betsy 
loitering about from one to the other, occasionally thrusting herself side- 
ways upon one of her sister’s chairs, and at other times drumming her 
fingers on the table, in time to a sauteuse she was humming out of tune. 

‘ “ Upon my word, Maria, that fore-grovnd looks for all the world like 
spinach and eggs,” observed Betsy. | | 

‘«¢ Spinach and eggs! and for all the world too! What a vulgar 
phrase. You will never be distinguée,” responded Maria. 

‘ « Distinguished from you and Jenny, at all events, ‘I hope; la—ra— 
la—la—la—la—la—” &c. continuing her sauteuse. , 

‘** You distract my attention,” said Lady Tralee. “I desire, Betsy, 
you will gu and practise your music.” 

‘ « Paith, and that I will.” . 7 
' * The look of horror from her sisters,.and of indignation from her 
mamma, was lost upon the young lady. She crept round to the back of 
Mrs. Smith’s chair, and climbing up on it, unceremoniously laid her two 
hands on her head, and jurning it half round, impressed a very affection- 
ate kiss on the pallid cheek, at the same time whispering in her ear—‘ I 
think now I have paid them off for you; they'll never talk of your brogue 
after,mine.” She then resumed the eternal sauteuse, and danced out of 
the room. 
_ * Jenny’s letters were finished, and she had time to devote to her pre- 
sent as well as absent friends: “I have been thinking, Maria, what 
dresses we shall wear to-day. What say you ?” | , 

«<«*T mean to go all in white. J am not in high colour to-day,”  an- 
swered Maria, casting a look at the mirror, which of course stood behind 
a white marble console, at the erd-of the room, ee po, 
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‘« Then, I think, I'll wear my blue crépe. lisse. You know the Jast 
time we were dressed alike, that disagreeable Mrs. Mitchell asked as 3f 
we bought our silks by the piece.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 15—47. 

We cannot. for the life of us discover, how either character, 
manners, or any thing else, can be learnt from such sad trash as 
this. Novelists should Temember, that it is not all kinds of con- 
versation, or every scene, either in fashionable or vulgar life, that 
may display their characteristics. It requires, indeed, a much 
finer touch than the greater part of such writers would make us 
believe, to lift up the veil that is every where spread over the ga 
world. Even where external manners only are to be diseultad, 
it must be done with a pen over which a more than ordinary 
degree of good sense has control. , 

e are now come to ‘ Life in India,’ a novel, which for the 
most part is nothing more than a familiar picture of British habits 
and manners in a new frame work of oriental decoration. The 
characters are all British, and indeed seem to be as little affected 
in their natures by a translation to Calcutta, as people in real life 
are understood to be changed by migration at all.. Again, there is 
an almost culpable monotony in the selection of them, for they are 
principally derived from one particular class, and that an exceed- 
ingly limited one too, as to diversity of pursuit and disposition ; we 
mean the officers and their families who are engaged in the militar 
service of the East India Company. Neither in the chief ‘story, 
nor the incidents, is there any thing to be discovered beyond the 
cotnmon place histories of which, under so many disguises, the 
Minerva press has been the prolific parent. Fathers and sons in 
this novel, are just as reciprocally amiable as they are described to 
be at home: and the unfailing business of the tender rr is 
carried on with all the temperance of ‘‘ an affair of the heart” in 
Leadenhall Street, and apparently without being in the slightest 
degree affected by the high pressure quality of an Indian climate, 
To: those, however, who are interested in obtaining a distinct and 
impressive view of the mode of life, with all its pleasant as well as 
its almost intolerable contingencies, which a connection with the 
military service of the East India Service entails. on many of ‘our 
English families, this book, evidently the composition of an 
observing and intelligent actor in the scene which he describes, 
wil] afford sufficient to gratify their curiosity. The poy a 
memoir, descriptive of a voyage to the East Indies, will be found, 
we believe, to. convey a tolerably accurate notion of the general 
circumstances which are likely to be met with by those condemned 
to undertake that adventurous enterprize. So that to the attrac- 
tions of a pleasing narrative, this part of the work will be found to 
unite the advantages of useful instruction. | 

The third volume opens an entirely new scene, by transferring 
us from the society of our countrymen at Calcutta, to the northern 
provinces of Hindostan, there to witness a series. of novel and 
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peculiar vicissitudes. That part of the country had, by the depre- 
dations of the tribes of plunderers which had long infested it, 
been made an object of constant vigilance to the government: but 
now a new circumstance arose to stimulate its activity to more de- 
termined efforts at punishment. An-enormous act‘of plunder had 
been perpetrated: the Company were the sufferers: the govern- 
ment took resolute measures for the purpose of detecting the delin- 
quents ; and it called on all the native princes to lend their coope- 
ration for that object. The plunderers, with a celebrated outlaw, 
O Meer Sing at their head, had withdrawn into the province of 
Oude, where they found shelter amongst the refractory Zeemindars 
of the king of that territory. Thither a military detachment was 
sent in pursuit of the robbers.. The whole of this volume is 
nearly taken up with recounting the adventures of this perilous 
pursuit: not only are we allowed to observe the movements of the 
military expedition minutely, but we are indulged with the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the whole operations of the fugitives to evade 
their enemy. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the mutual cir- 
cumstances of both these parties give rise to a train of most 
exciting events. The character of O Meer Sing belongs to the old 
notorious stock of splendid villains, that have been drawn and 
quartered so many thousand times in the melo-drama: he would 
make a very fair average Christmas horror, and may be safely 
recommended to the minor boards. The course of the pursuit 
brings us in contact very frequently with communities of the 
natives ; and the opportunity thus afforded for developing traits‘of 
manners, customs and character, is used for the purpose of con- 
veying very agreeable information of that nature. The style 
is unambitious, but clear and methodical: in the volume just 
alluded to, it occasionally rises to considerable force. 

The nameof Mrs. Opie claims our most respectful attention to any 
performance to which it may be appended. Her ‘ Detraction Dis- 
played’ is so purely of a didatic nature, that we know not if we are 
not guilty of violating the laws of classification by comprehending 
it in the present article. It consists, in plain language, homely, 
neatly expressed, practically directed, but expanded to a larger 
form than a professed sermon is for many reasons susceptible of, 
against the sin of detraction. A great stir in consequence has 
been produced at the tea tables: the virgin worshippers of Bohea 
have become alarmed : a general rally of partizans has been deemed 
necessary. at the head quarters of scandal. To disarm the indig- 
nation of opposition, Mrs. Opie, in the mildest accents of concilia- 
tion, observes at the outset, ‘I beg leave to add, that in writing 
this book, I have been influenced by the wish to effect my own re- 
Sormation, as well as that of others.” How far this dexterous con- 
cession will operate, is left to the liberality of the tender delinquents 
to whom it is addressed.. Mrs. Opie then proceeds to fathom, 
which she does with her usual display. of the knowledge of human 
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nature, the origin of this troublesome peccadillo. We think, how- 
ever, that when she traces it to ‘general and particular competi- 
tion,’ she misapprehends an effect for a cause; ‘the passion which 
produces competition being the real origin of the vice which she is 
describing. However, the illustrations which she gives of the 
effects of the competition, compréhending as they do cases of 
rivalry between party-giving ladies—rivalry in dress and style of 
living, &c., are very curious and pointed : and the result of her 
remarks upon the necessity of avoiding occasions, apparently 
innocent in themselves, of interrupting connubial happiness, de- 
serves the most serious reflection. Mrs. Opie next pursues with 
great ability and knowledge of the world, the circuit which the sin 
of detraction makes through society : she considers it in all its 
consequences, and detects it in all its disguises. The work, how- 
ever, contrary to the reader’s suspicion, we presume, is not that 
serious unattractive lesson of self-government, which preserves the 
leaves of printed sermons so long in their unsullied purity amongst 
respectable families. The thread of the discourse, if we may so 
call it, is variously relieved by a lively style, by numerous anec- 
dotes and references, which will amply compensate the trouble of a 
Rens to those, upon whom the moral unfortunately might be 
wasted. 





Art. VIII.—Letters from the West: containing Sketches of Scenery, 
Manners, and Customs; and Anecdotes connected with the First 
Settlement of the Western Sections of the United States. - By the 
Hon. Judge Hall. 8vo. pp. 385. London: Colburn. 1828. 


THeEsE letters, we are told in the preface, were commenced so lon 

ago as the year 1820. We suspect that they were concluded not 
long after that period, which we may call a remote one, for a book of 
travels in America. A few years, however, would make no great 
difference with us, in a work chiefly occupied with the Western 
States of that continent, which are very far from being sufficiently 
known at our side of the Atlantic. Thirty years since they were, 
for the greater part, covered with prairies al forests, and tenanted 
only by wild animals. They are now nearly all cleared and culti- 
vated, their rivers are crowded with steam-boats, towns and ham- 
lets are increasing throughout their whole extent, and the toils of 
commerce and of agricultural industry, have not only changed the 
face of the country, but have even mitigated, if not altogether 
neutralized, the effects of a pestilential climate. In 1794, beasts of 
prey prowled about these regions without alarm for their safety. 
In 1810, the state of Ohio numbered a population of nearly two 
hundred and thirty-one thousand souls. In 1815 that awinde Pets 
was more than doubled. Kentucky was explored and planted 
somewhat earlier, but even in that state, the change from sava 

to civilized life has been wrought with miraculous rapidity. In 
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short, within the memory of living witnesses, the shores of the 
Miseissippi have been converted into gardens; colleges, factories, 
and farms abound where but lately it was dangerous to a traveller 
to make his appearance ; and all the signs of animation and enter- 
prize are multiplied in regions where, but a few years ago, nothing 
was heard save the voices of the lower animals of the creation, and 
the rushing of the flood or the tempest. 
_ We have had almost enough of those States of America which 
are near the Atlantic—we say almost enough, because we appre- 
hend that Captain Basil Hall will be able to throw a new light 
upon them, and induce us, by the originality of his observations, 
the accuracy of his knowledge, and the beauty of his composition, 
to feel a new interest in a subject apparently exhausted. But 
with respect to the Western States, our information is as yet very 
imperfect. We therefore opened this work with the ardour of a 
traveller who is entering a country wholly new to him, and though 
we found ‘in it but a few scenes calculated to repay our curiosity, 
yet the attraction of novelty deluded us from page to page, in 
search of something better, until we arrived at the conclusion. We 
cannot say that we were altogether disappointed, yet we were not 
on the whole much pleased with our judicial guide. ere 
By the way, it betokens no trivial difference between the “ no- 
tions” of the Americans and those of Englishmen, descended 
though they be from a common stock, that a book of travels should 
be written and published. among the former by a judge! We 
cannot, for a moment, conceive the idea of Judge Bayley, for 
instance, taking a trip to Ireland, and then writing and giving to 
the public an account of his tour. Had he done such a thing, 
the whole bench would be up in arms against him, and sure we 
are that his charges to juries would scarcely be listened to with 
common decorum. But an occurrence of this description makes 
no impression in America, where the judge of to-day is the soldier 
or the shopkeeper of to-morrow, and the Term Reports are put by 
for the newest novel or review. 
' In fact, it appears that these Letters were originally written for a 
periodical magazine called the Portfolio, published at Philadel- 
phia. Whether the author was a judge at that period, or not, we 
are without information. That he was not then, at least, much of 
a judge in matters of literature, his composition affords abundant 
evidence. It is for ever upon stilts. Common topics are treated 
in a pompous, grandiloquent style, which altogether robs them of 
their fair proportions, and of their natural effect. Traces of ability 
may be discovered now and then, and though, of course, the na- 
tional vanity of the republican breaks out in every page, we can- 
not but admire, though we have no reason whatever to envy, the 
bold and independent tone in which he -treats matters of public 
interest on all occasions. Perhaps the most disagreeable (abate 
in his book is the air of puerile levity which pervades it. Our 
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judge is a man of gallantry; if he cannot enjoy the felicity of 
eae with a pair of aes eyes, he. console :hidnbell vith 
dreaming about them, until his. rapture becomes quite ludicrous. 
But with all his imperfections about him, let us glean from his 
pages whatever of novelty they contain. 

ur author. commences his tour at Pittsburgh, formerly the 
ultima Thule of travellers, but now the vestibule through which 
they approach the great states of the West. It is favourably 
situated at the head of the Ohio, and the confluence of the Mo- 
nongahela and Allegheny rivers. The scenery around the town is 
charming. A circle of hills encloses it, from various points of which 
the three rivers just mentioned may be seen winding through the 
country. 


‘The city lay beneath me, enveloped in smoke—the clang of hammers 
resounded from its numerous manufactories—the rattling of carriages and 
the hum of men were heard from its streets—churches, courts, hotels, and 
markets, and all the ‘* pomp and circumstance” of busy life were pre- 
sented in one panoramic view. Behind me were all the silent soft attrac- 
tions of rural sweetness—the ground rising gradually for a considerable 
distance, and exhibiting country seats, surrounded with cultivated fields, 
gardens, and orchards. On either hand were the rivers, one dashing over 
beds of rock, the other sluggishly meandering among the hills; while the 
lofty eminences beyond them, covered with timber, displayed a rich foliage, 
decked and shadowed with every tint of the rainbow. Below the town, 
the Ohio is seen, receiving her tributary streams, and bearing off to the 
west, burthened with rich freights. The towns of Allegheny on the right 
hand, and Birmingham on the left—the noble bridges that lead to the 
city in opposite directions—the arsenal, and the little village of Laurence+ 
ville, in the rear, added variety to the scene.’—pp. 22, 23. ; 


The smoke of Leeds or Manchester isa pure atmosphere, compared 
with the masses of soot sent ferth by the Pittsburgh coal. Even 
the snow that falls there is said to be tinged with it! The principal 
manufactures of this town consist of iron and glass ware. It is 
the principal place of deposit for goods destined for the western 
country. It is, moreover, a port of entry, a distinction which seems 
to have occasionally puzzled the Italian custom-house officers, if 


we are to believe an anecdote related by Mr. Clay, on the floor of 
Congress :— | 


‘« To illustrate the commercial habits and enterprise of the American 
people, (he said) he would relate an anecdote of a vessel, built, and cleared 
out at Pittsburgh for Leghorn, When she arrived at her place of desti- 
nation, the master présented his papers to the custom-house officer, who 
would not credit them, and said to him, ‘“ Sir, your papers are forged ; 
there is not such a port as Pittsburgh in the world; your vessel must be 
confiscated.” The trembling captain laid before the officer the map of the 
United States—directed him to the gulf of Mexico—pointed out the mouth 
of the Mississippi—led him a thousand miles up it to the mouth of the 
Ohio, and thence another thousand up to Pittsburgh. . “‘ There, Sir, is the 
port whence my vessel cleared out.” The astonished officer, before he had 
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seen the map, would as readily have believed that this vessel had been 
navigated from the moon.”—pp. 36, 37. 


Descending the Ohio in a keel boat, our learned judge visited 
Wheeling, the future rival of Pittsburgh; and Marietta, beauti- 
fully situated at the mouth of the Muskingum river. The French 
gave to the Ohio the title of La Belle riviére. ‘ Its current is 
always graceful, and its shore every where romantic.’ ‘ There is 
much sameness in the character of the scenery; but that sanie- 
ness is, in itself delightful, as it consists in the recurrence of noble 
traits, which are too pleasing ever to be viewed with indifference.’ 
The author here gets upon his Pegasus, and not content with com- 
paring the scenery of the Ohio to the features of a beautiful wo- 
man, whose attractions arise rather from gracefulness than variety, 
he sings, rather than writes, in the following strain :— 


‘ The Ohio has not the sprightly, fanciful wildness of the Niagara, the 
St. Lawrence, or the Susquehanna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing 
over beds of rocks, or dashing against the jutting cliffs, arrest the ear by 
their murmurs, and delight the eye with their eccentric wanderings. 
Neither is jt like the Hudson, margined at one spot by the meadow and 
the village, and overhung at another by threatening precipices and stu- 
pendous mountains. It hasa wild, solemn, silent sweetness, peculiar to 
itself. The noble stream, clear, smooth, and unruffled, swept onward 
with regular majestic force. Continually changing its course, as it rolls 
from vale to vale, it always winds with Gentes, and avoiding those acute 
angles, which are observable in less powerful streams, sweeps round in 
graceful bends, as if disdaining the opposition to which nature forces it to 
submit. On each side rise the romantic hills, piled on each other to a 
tremendous height; and between them, are deep, abrupt, silent glens, 
which at a distance seem inaccessible to the human foot; while the whole 
is covered with timber of a gigantic size, and a luxuriant foliage of the 
deepest hues. Throughout this scene there is a pleasing solitariness, that 
speaks peace to the mind, and invites the fancy to soar abroad, among 
the tranquil haunts of meditation. Sometimes the splashing of the oar is 
heard, and the boatman’s song awakens the surrounding echoes ; but the 
most usual music is that of the native songsters, whose melody steals 


pleasingly on the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, and in every 
change of situation.’—pp. 82, 83. 


The author, on passing Blannerhasset’s island, takes occasion 
to allude to the conspiracy of Burr, which was supposed to have 
been pons a | concocted there. This is one of the few mysteries 
whicli are to be found in American history. It made a great 
noise at the time, but in its consequences was most insignificant. 
Colonel Burr was distinguished for his talents and attainments. 
His manners were polished, his address insinuating, his eloquence 
graceful and seductive. He was a candidate for the presidential 
chair with Jefferson, and lost his election only by a single vote. 
He was the rival of Hamilton, whom he killed inaduel. After 
this unfortunate catastrophe, he resigned his public employments, - 
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and became restless, as some supposed from remorse of conscience; 
as others imagined from the impulses of a wild ambition. He 
collected together a number of men, provided them with arms and 
munitions of war, but was arrested in his career before he was 
enabled to carry his designs, whatever they were, into execution. 
It was thought by some persons that he meant to invade Mexico, 
to declare it independent of Spain, and place himself upon the 
throne. Others, with more probability, believed that his great 
object was to separate the western states of America from the 
Union. He found an enthusiastic adherent in Mr. Blannerhasset, 
an Irish gentleman of fortune, who gave his name to the island 
in question. Blannerhasset was devoted to science. He had 
retired to this island in the Ohio that he might be far away from 
the world, and employ all his time in intellectual and agricultural 
pursuits. He was fond of chemistry, and a passionate lover of 
music. He had the good fortune to be married to a lovely and 
accomplished woman, who eens him with several children. 
No expense was spared by him in improving and beautifying his 
island residence. His intimacy with Burr involved him in the 
confederacy of which that person was the chieftain; the island 
was the great scene of their operations; here the, men, were 
assembled and their arms concealed; and here, ultimately, they, 
were arrested or dispersed, and the leaders overwhelmed in ruin. \ 

The importunate inquisitiveness of the Americans, has often been 
railed at by European travellers. We think it, therefore, no more 
than an act of justice, to allow our author to defend his country- 
men from this imputation. At & 

‘ With regard to the want of affability alleged by foreigners, I can say, 
with sincerity, that I have travelled from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac, 
and from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Mississippi, without 
observing it. I have never proposed a civil question to an American 
without receiving a civil answer; and I have seldom entered his dwelling’ 
without partaking of its hospitality. I have more than once, in conse- 
quence of accidents to which all travellers are liable, been thrown upon 
the kindness of strangers; yet never did I know my countrymen deny the 
sacred claims of a stranger in distress. At their taverns, or their private 
houses, a man of decent appearance and civil deportment will always’ be 
kindly and respectfully received. So long as he behaves like a gentle- 
man, he will receive the treatment due to his character; his privacy will 
not be interrupted, his feelings hurt, or his peace disturbed. Whatever 
he asks for in a civil manner, will be furnished him, if possible; but if it 
cannot be procured, he must take what he can get without complaining ; 
for the moment he abuses the country, complains of his fare, or attempts 
in any manner to coerce or criminate those around him, he excites a spirit 
which it is much more easy to arouse than to allay."—pp. 113,114. 


We ourselves have often fallen into the general fashion of abusing , 
the Americans, on account of their nativnal vanity. We ought, , 


however, to have reflected, that Englishmen are quite as. open to , 
VOL. IX. 21 
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ridicule upon this point as any nation under Heaven. Our learned 
tourist is somewhat severe upon us on this point; nevertheless it 
is but justice to hear him. 3 


‘ Ifa foreigner, in passing through our country, grasps at every occa- 
sion to make invidious comparisons, sneering at its population, manners, 
and institutions, and extolling those of his own native land, nothing is 
said of national vanity. When it was determined in England to tear the 
‘* striped bunting” from the mast-heads of our “ fir-built frigates,” and to 
‘“¢ sweep the Yankee cock-boats from the ocean,” no national vanity was 
displayed at all; when the Edinburgh Review tells us that England is the 
bulwark of religion, the arbiter of the fates of kingdoms, the last refuge of 
freedom, there is no national vanity in the business—not a spice. But 
if a plain backwoodsman ventures to praise his own country, because he 
finds all his wants supplied, and his rights defended, while he is not pes~ 
tered with tax-gatherers and excisemen, is not devoured by fox-hunting 
priests, pensioners, and paupers, sees no dragoons. galloping about his 
cottage, and is allowed to vote for whom he pleases to represent him—all 
of which he has good reason to believe is ordered differently in another 
country—this is a ‘‘ disgusting display of national vanity.” If he ven- 
tures to exhibit a shattered limb, or a breast covered with scars, and to 
tell that he received these honourable marks in defence of his native land, 
on an occasion when the “ best troops in the world” fled before the valour 
of undisciplined freemen, led by a Jackson or a Brown, this is very dis- 
gusting. 

‘The fact is, that English travellers, and English people in general, 
who come among us, forget that the rest of the world are not as credulous 
and gullible as themselves; and are continually attempting to impose 
fictions upon us, which we refuse to credit. They seem not to be aware, 
that we are a reading people, and would convince us'that they are a wise, 
valiant, and virtuous people, beloved and respected by all the world, while 
we are an ignorant, idle set of boobies, for whom nobody cares a farthing. 
They tell us how happy and comfortable every body is in England, and 
what a poor, forlorn, forsaken, miserable set we are, who have had the 
misfortune to be born in a new country, and never saw a king, a lord, or 
a hangman. One of them told me that he had never heard of the battle 
of New Orleans, until he came to America several years after it was, 
fought, and that the British nation had hardly ever heard of the war with. 
America. Now, when we refuse to credit these things, and flatly deny. 
them, as we often do, we are set down as a conceited, vain people, who 
presume to think for ourselves, and to believe that we know something, 
when a prating renegade or a venal reviewer shall pronounce us fools. 
John Bull forgets that his own vanity is a source of merriment with the 
rest of the world.’—pp. 120—122. 


We willingly subjoin the character which the author gives of 
the hospitality of his countrymen. 


‘ During my jaunt, I have entered freely the meanest habitations, and 
conversed familiarly with the most indigent of the people; but never have I 
received a rude nor an indecorous reply. When I approached the door 
of the rudest hut, I was invited to enter, a seat was handed me, and if 
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the family was eating, | was pressed to partake of. their meal.. However 
homely their fare might be, they neither seemed ashamed to offer nor un- 
willing to share it. At the little cabins along the river, we paid reason- 
able prices for bread, butter, milk, and other articles, which we purchased ; 
but they seldom charged for what we ate in their houses; and when I 
penetrated a little farther into the country, among the respectable farmers, 
- seemed offended at being offered money for what we procured from 
them. 

‘ Returning from one of these excursions, I was overtaken by the 
night, and found my path obstructed by a deep inlet from the river, which 
being choked with logs and brush, could not be’ crossed by swimming. 
Observing a house on the opposite side, I called for assistance. A half 
naked, ill-looking fellow came down, and after dragging a canoe round: 
from the river with ‘some trouble, ferried me over, and I followed him to 
his habitation, near to which our boat was moored for the night. His 
cabin was of the meanest kind, consisting of a single apartment, con- 
structed of logs, which contained a family of seven or eight souls, and 
every thing seemed to designate him as a new and unthrifty settler. 
After drinking a bowl of milk, which [ really€alled for by way of excuse 
for paying him a little more for his trouble, I asked to know his charge 
for ferrying me over the water, to which he good humouredly replied, 
that he “ never took money for helping’a traveller on his way.” ‘ Then 
let me pay you for your milk.” “ I never sell milk” “ But,” said I, 
urging him, “ | would rather pay you, I have money enough.” | ‘* Well,” 
said he, “ I have milk enough, so we’re even ; I have as good a right to 
give you milk, as you have to give me money.” ’—pp. 123, 124. 


~ Tt is a curious inconsistency in the character of the Americans, 
that although their country, their institutions, and even their habits 
are, all new, and though that novelty and their expected future 
grandeur of their nation form their principal boast and pride, yet 
there are no people on earth who are more attached than they to 
the symbols and associations of antiquity. This weakness, if 
such it ought to be called, is remarkably apparent in the names 
which they have bestowed on several of their new towns—names: 
which contrast so strangely with the Indian barbaric nomenclature of 
their rivers. Thus we have at the mouth of the Great Hockhocking 
river the town of Troy, and at the distance of twenty-five miles on 
the banks of the same classic stream, we enter the gates of Athens. 
We may pass from thence to Rome, to Carthage, and even to 
Jerusalem, without any great trouble or delay ; if we have any’ 
predilection for Russian names, we may gratify it by a visit to 
Petersburgh, or Siberia, or Kamtschatka; if we desire to renew. 
our affection for Austria, a short journey will take us to Vienna >; 
and without making a voyage to India, we may enjoy all the 
beauties of Calcutta and New Hindostan. Here also we may find 
a Goshen, without making a pilgrimage to Palestine! , 
Another characteristic of the Americans, which however, may; be 
more easily accounted for than that just noticed, is their facility of; 
locomotion. They seldom appear to have local attachments at 
2u2 
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least those amongst them who have not acquired -fortunes, or. te 
whose interests it is not essential to remain in a particular district, 
think nothing of moving away hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Of this emigrant disposition, which most probably will not cease 
until iis. iehole continent shall be peopled, our author relates a 
striking instance :— 





‘ Just below the village of Guyundat, (what a classic name !) we over- 
took one of those rude skiffs which frequently. convey emigrants to the 
west. .This was a small flat-bottomed boat, of the simplest construction, 
about twelve feet long, with high sides and a roof. As I was looking out 
for:a friend, who in a moment of whim had embarked by himself, a few 
days before me, in a ‘‘ frail tenement” like the one in sight, I took our 
small boat and rowed towards it, but was not a little surprised on ap- 
proaching it, to discover, instead of a young gentleman, a grey-headed 
man, and as grey a headed woman, tugging agent se | at the oars. 
This primitive couple looked as if they might have been pulling together 
down the stream of life for half a century, without having been tired of 
each otlier’s company ; for While their oars preserved a regular cadence, 
they were chatting sociably together, and they smiled as they invited me 
into their skiff. I: confess I was astonished; for, much as I had seen 
of the carelessness with which my countrymen undertake toilsome } 
and the alacrity with which they change their habitations, I was not pre- 
pared to behold without surprise old age and enterprise travelling to- 
gether : and when I learned: that this ancient couple were seeking a new 
home, I anticipated a tale of banishment and sorrow. The days of their 
pilgrimage had not been few and evil. Neither of them could have seen 
fewer than sixty years, and both were withered, wrinkled, and apparently 
decrepit; but they were sprightly and social, and spoke of clearing new 
lands in. the wilderness, with a confidence which evinced nothing of the 
feebleness or indecision of old age. In answer to my inquiries, as to the 
reasons which had suggested a change of residence, the old man observed, 
in a careless, off-hand sort of way, ** Why, Sir, our boys are all married, 
and gone off, and bustling about for themselves; and our neighbours, a 
good:many of ’em’s gone out back, and so the old woman and me felt 
sort o’ lonesome, and thought we’d-go too, and-try our luck.” 

- ©“ But, my friend, it’s rather late in the day for you to becomea 
wanderer.” 

“* Tut, man,” said he, ‘‘ better late than never—there’s luck in leisure, 
as the saying is—and may be the old woman and me’ll have as good luck 
as any of them.” ’—pp. 138—140. 





Judge Hall excuses himself, after quitting Cincinnatti, from 
saying any thing about that town, as his whole time had been 

en up while there in paying his addresses to a young lady, a 
companion of his dancing days! We suppose we must accept his 
apology, particularly as his worship. seems to hayé made up his 
mind on the subject. ‘ I would not,’ he adds, in«the pride of his 
chivalry, ‘give one ‘merry glance of mountain maid,” for the 
plaudits of the literary world. You will remind me, I dare say, of 
posterity ; but, in the language of a merry neighbour of mine, I 
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reply, “Hang posterity! what did posterity ever do forme?” So 
{ shall write when [ please, and court the girls when I can.’ Here 
is a specimen of American judicial gallantry ! In another letter he 
exclaims—‘ I have always had a wonderful predilection for hand- 
some faces, and I do verily believe that if my breast were darkened 
by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beauty would still strike to its 
inmost recesses, and there would still be a something to refract the 
beams.’ We do not happen to know whether there is an Hon. 
Mrs. Judge Hallin existence; but if there be, we recommend her 
‘to look a little after his worship. 

Of the extent of our learned author’s acquaintance with law, 
we have no means of furnishing an opinion; this, however, we 
can plainly see, that his knowledge of modern languages must be 
very limited indeed, since he appears to have been unable to 
discover the origin of the word chute, a name which the Indians 
apply to.the falls of the Ohio. ‘It may puzzle you,’ he says, 
‘as much as it has puzzled me; but itgis the very identical word 
used by most of the writers on this subject. Whether it be a 
Greek, an Indian, or a Kentucky phrase, I cannot inform you. 
I :have sought its derivation in all the languages with which | am 
conversant, without effect.’ We suspect that ‘all the languages’ 
with which his honour is conversant, are limited to that in which 
he writes, for the best guess he makes at the derivation of this 
hard word is, that it must come from shoot, because ‘ it is applied 
to channels through which a boat may be said to shoot with the 
swiftness of an arrow!’ Our judge would be a capital commenta- 
tor. on Homer. Before he commences his critical labours,. how- 
ever, he will excuse us, we hope, for recommending him to look 
into his French Dictionary. The descent of a boat through one 
of these chutes would be, we apprehend, a more formidable affair 
than a search after the derivation of their name. 


‘ As you approach the head of the rapids, the mighty stream rolls’ on 
in a smooth unbroken sheet, increasing in velocity as you advance. The 
business of preparation creates a sense of impending danger: the pilot, 
stationed on the deck, assumes command; a firm and skilful helmsman 
guides the boat ; the oars, strongly manned, are vigorously plied to give 
the vessel a momentum greater than that of the current, without which 
the helm would be inefficient. The utmost silence prevails among the 
crew ; but the ear is stunned with the sound of rushing waters: and the 
sight of waves dashing, and foaming, and whirling among the rocks and 
eddies below, is grand and fearful. The boat advances with inconceivable 
rapidity to the head of the channel—* takes the Chute”—and seems no 
longer manageable among the angry currents, whose foam dashes upon 
her deck, but in a few moments she emerges from their power, and. rides 
again in serene waters. —pp. 185, 186. 


Below the falls of the Ohio, the face of the country differs 
essentially from that of the regions above them. It is flat,’ the 
soil deep, black and fertile. Here and there are seen small ranges 
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of hills; the river bottoms exhibit appearances of annual. inunda- 
tions, and the cane, of which cattle are so fond, abounds, or rather 
did abound, for by this time we suppose it is all destroyed. In 
these rich bottoms flourish peccans, catalpas, and sycamores, 
and extensive groves of cotton-wood. This tree is large and ex- 
tremely tall, resembling in foliage and general appearance the 
Lombardy poplar. The peccan is like the hickory, to which it is 
supposed to be related; it yields fine rich nuts, of which large 
quantities are every year exported. The catalpa is remarkable for 
its gracefulness and the beauty of .its flowers. Grape vines, with 
stems of considerable thickness, are sometimes seen climbing u 
the branches of the loftiest trees; and upon the top of all ‘is 
perceived, occasionally, the misletoe. This plant grows naturally 
upon the ground; but the berry which contains the seed is so 
viscous, that it adheres to the feet of birds, who take it from tree 
to tree, and thus form an aerial plantation of their own. Deer, 
turkeys, paroquets, and wild cats enliven the scene. 

As a singular proof of the close connection which subsists be-. 
tween mechanical and moral improvement, we may mention the 
happy reformation which has taken place, not only in the vicinity 
of Shawnee, but along the whole of the banks of the Ohio. That 
town, which occupies a beautiful level plain on the western bank 
of the Ohio, stands at a distance of about one thousand miles from 
Pittsburgh, and eleven hundred from New Orleans, by water. As 
recently as the year 1808, there was not a house on this plain. 
It was only laid out in town lots, by an act of Congress, in 1814, 
and even now it has no more than one hundred houses, of which 
the greater number are of frame or log. Being subject, from the 
lowness of its situation, to annual inundation, and infested with a 
race of musquitoes the most venomous, perhaps, in the world, 
Shawnee was, for some years, rather a post for banditti, than a 
settlement for emigrants. Before the establishment of steam- 
boats on the Ohio, its commerce, which was even then very exten- 
sive, was chiefly carried on by means of barges, which required 
many hands to navigate them. 

‘ Each barge carried from thirty to forty boatmen, and a number of 
these boats frequently sailed in company. The arrival of such a squadron 
at a small town was the certain forerunner of riot. The boatmen, pro- 
verbially lawless and dissolute, were often more numerous than the citi- 
zens, and indulged, without restraint, in every species of debauchery, 
outraye, and mischief. Wherever vice exists will be found many to abet 
and to take advantage of its excesses; and these towns were filled with 
the wretched ministers of crime. Sometimes, the citizens, roused to in- 
dignation, attempted to enforce the laws; but the attempt was regarded 
as a declaration of war, which arrayed the offenders and their allies in 
hostility ; the inhabitants were obliged to unite in the defence of each 
other, and the contest usually terminated in the success of that party 
which had least to lose, and were most prodigal of life and careless of con- 
sequences,’ —p. 229. | 7 jails 
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These bargemen were in truth the despots and the terror of the 
river. It was as much as his life was worth for a stranger to ven- 
ture among them, unless he was well armed and well attended. 
Scenes of the most shocking character constantly occurred; and 
had it not been for the steam-boats, no effectual steps could ‘ever 
be taken to repress those disorders, until the increased population 
of the towns might be enabled to afford a police strong enough to 
contend with the bargemen. But the steam-boats put them:to 
flight at once. 


‘The substitution of machinery for manual labour, occasioned a ‘vast 
diminution in the number of men required for the river navigation. A 
steain-boat, with the same crew as a barge, will carry ten tithes the bur- 
then, and perform her voyage in a fifth part of the time required ‘by the 
latter. The bargemen infested the whole country, by stopping frequently, 
and often spending their nights on shore; while the steam-boats pass 
rapidly from one large port to another, making no halt but to receive or 
discharge merchandize, at intermediate places. The commanders of 
steam-boats are men of character; property to an immense amount Is in- 
trusted to their care; their responsibility is great; and they are careful 
of their own deportment, and of the conduct of those under their control. 
The number of boatmen is therefore not only greatly reduced, in pro- 
portion to the amount of trade, but a sort of discipline is introduced 
among them.’—pp. 230, 231. | ene. 

Here is irrefragable evidence of the moral as well as the physical 
triumphs of machinery. | i fad 

Shawnee town seems to have been the limit of our author’s tour. 
Whether he remained any time there, or made his escape speedily 
from the musquitoes, his book saith not. The remainder of his 
volume is taken up with sketches which he might have written if 
he had never quitted his fireside. Among these is the story of 
Daniel Boon, one of the earliest emigrants to the Back Woods—a 
story, however, in which we discover nothing very romantic, be- 
yond the difficulties described by Robinson Crusoe. We do not 
much approve of the author’s taste in introducing into his work, 
most unnecessarily, the history of those remorseless and systema- 
tic murderers, the Harpes. It is one of tnose tales of terror which 
ought to have been left among the mouldering records of the time 
to which it refers. The hints upon emigration will suggest many 
useful reflections to adventurers who are disposed to try their for- 
tunes in the unsettled regions cf the New World; and from the 
letter on popular superstitions, the philosophical reader may collect, 
that superstition is not the peculiar offspring of any climate, or of 
any religion; but that it enters essentially into the nature and 
feelings of the mass of mankind, and will always exist even among 
the most civilized communities, in a more or less prominent form, as 
long as the present shall give rise to hopes or fears, and the future 


be involved in uncertainty. 
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Art. 1X—Memoirs de Vidocg, Chef de la Police de Sureté jusq ’en 
1827, 2vols. Paris: Tenon. 1828. oat } 


Ir mankind can be made the subject of a science taught by books, 
the present day ought to be particularly productive in the knowledge 
of the human character in all its diversities and ramifications. From 
the highest species of poetry at present known in the country, down 
to the least intellectual branches of our literature, the same effort 
is made to deify self. Auto-biographies are the most frequent 
prescriptions for the gratification of this prevalent vanity of the age, 
and both. in this country and in France, works of the kind have 
been published which are only inferior in merit to the common 
sense and good taste of those who purchase them. 

The Memoirs of Vidocg give the history of a man whose life has 
certainly been of the most adventurous description ; but there is a 
difference even in works of this kind, and while the character and 
actions of the bold buccaneer, or desperate bandit, compel the mind 
into a certain kind of respect, it turns with disgust from the view of 
characters which have been chiefly distinoulabed by vices, which 
no cunning and no adventure can ever make any thing but disgust- 
ing. The hero of the present history was the son of a baker 
of Arras, and as he tells us, without any expression of shame, was 
a thief from his earliest youth. First the sous, and then the francs 
contained in his father’s till, fell a prey to his skilful fingers, and 
when this resource was cut off, he proceeded to take bread, coffee,” 
sugar, and whatever else might beconverted into money. As often 
as he was discovered he found some means or other to appease 
the anger of his parents; but there was villain written on his very 
heart, for neither the kindness of his mother, nor the misery of his 
father, had any effect in bettering his disposition. At last he took 
his final farewell, and began that course of adventure on which his 
reputation is about to be founded. He proceeded immediately in 
search of a vessel, in which he intended to embark for America, 
but found to his consternation that he had not sufficient to pay for 
his voyage. Falling into company with some thieves, he lost the 
only sum he possessed, and was obliged to forego the thoughts of 
quitting France. He next became acquainted with the proprietor 
of a menagerie, but.whose service he was obliged to quit, after 
having been put to the torturing tuition of a posture-master. After 
a few other incidents which weakened his desire of wandering, he 


_ returned home, where, however, he remained but a short time, and 


he again set forth in quest of fortune. After having wandered 
through several parts of the Netherlands, he came to Lille, where 
he became acquainted with a singular character, who frequented. 
the coffee-house where he spent the greater part of his time. This 

rson was, as he reported himself to be, a travelling physician, 
skilled in all the branches of surgery and physic, from the simple 
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operation of cropping the ears and tails of dogs, to the treatment of 
the most complicated diseases. ‘‘ I havecured,” said he, ‘‘a whole 
squadron of dragoon horses, which the veterinary surgeon had 
declared hopeless.” The following is the narrative our hero has 


given of his acquaintance with the man who offered to receive him 
as a sort of apprentice, or pupil :— , 


‘ I was exact at the place of meeting. My companion, who was already 
there, ‘seeing my bundle carried by a porter, said that I had no need of 
taking it, as wé should be absent not more than three days, and should 
make the journey on foot. Hearing this, I sent my luggage back to’ the 
inn, and we began our walk at a rapid pace, having, as my guide said, to 
get five leagues before noon. We arrived by that hour ata solitary farm, 
where he was received with open arms, and addressed to my astonishment 
by the name of Caron, I having always as yet heard him called Christian. 
After a few words had been exchanged, the master of the house went into 
his chamber, and soon after returned, bringing with him two or three 
of crowns, which he spread upon the table. My patron took them up, 
examined them one after the other with an attention which appeared to 
me affected, put a hundred and fifty on one side, and counted a like sum 
out to the farmer. I could not at all understand this, for the business was 
carried on in a dialect with which I was almost entirely unacquainted; I 
wastherefore very astonished when, having left the farm, to which Chris- 
tian said he should soon return, the latter gave me three crowns, and said 
that I ought to partake in the benefit; I could not comprehend what he 
meant by this benefit, and I told him so. -‘‘ That’s the secret,” said he, 
‘‘ but you shall know it by and by, if I be satisfied with you.” I remarked 
to him that he might be well assured of my discretion, since I knew 
nothing except his changing some money. He replied, that was precisely 
what I must take care not to mention; I promised to do so, and took the 
money without knowing what was to follow. 

‘ For four days we continued to make similar excursions to various ts 
and every day | received two or three crowns. Christian, who continu 
to be called Caron, was well known in this part of Brabant, but only as a 
physician, for during all the time he was carrying on the business of ex- 
change, a conversation was continually kept up pesciey | the maladies of 
men or animals. I discovered, moreover, that he had the reputation of 
some skill in magic. | | , 

‘ A proposition which he made me, on the moment we entered the vil- 
lage o Worwieque, seemed about to initiate me in the mysteries of his 
magic. ‘May [ depend on you,” said he to me, stopping suddenly ; 
‘¢ without doubt,” said I to him, “‘ but I must know what I am to do.” 

‘ « Hear and observe.” “maine | 

‘ He then took from a kind of pouch four sealed packets done up like 
drugs, and seeming to contain some specific. He said to me; You see 
those four farms situated at some distance from each other, you must 
and endeavour to penetrate into them through the back premises, and take 
care that no one see you. You will gain the stable, or the outhouse, and 
cast into the manger the powder contained in each packet; above all, take 
care that you are’ not seen; I will take charge of the rest.” —_- 
~ * T made several objections to this proposition: I might be surprized on 
entering the premises, might be stopped, and have a thousand embarrassing 
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questions put to me. I gave him, in short, a positive refusal, notwith- 
standing the prospect of the crowns; nor could all the eloquence of 
Christian break my resolution. I told him | would quit him that instant 
unless he would tell me his real condition, and explain the mystery re- 
specting the money, which appeared to me so violently suspicious. This 
declaration was a little embarrassing, and as it will be seen he would wil- 
lingly have avoided it by a partial show of confidence. : 


‘For my country, said he, [have none. My brother, who was hung 
last year at Temeswar, was one of a band of Bohemians. who ravaged 
the frontiers of Hungary, and | first saw the light in a village on the Car- 

athian mountains; [| say Bohemians, that.you may understand me, but 
we call ourselves Romamichels. We use a language which we are for- 
bidden to teach any one whatever; we are also forbidden to travel singly, 
and are generally found in bands of fifteen or twenty. We have for a 
long time traversed France, to tell fortunes and exercise witchcraft, but 
the trade is spoiled there. The peasantry are become too knowing; we 
are cast on Flanders, where the people are less experienced, and the many 
different kinds of money afford an excellent opportunity to exercise our 
industry. For myself, I was sent to Brussels on particular business, 
which I have accomplished, and shall rejoin the troop at the fair of Ma- 
lines. You must decide whether you will accompany me. You can be 
useful, but let us have no more trifling.’ —vol. i. p. 101. 


Vidocgq confesses that he was a little startled by this strange re- 
ply of his mysterious companion, but he would have by no means 
merited ‘the adventurous character he had obtained, had he neglect- 
ed ‘seizing the opportunity of increasing his knowledge and expe- 
rience’ thus afforded him. His curiosity was not long in obtaining 
the victory over the few suggestions which prudence still newer 
and without: knowing to what the adventure would lead, he accom- 
panied his friend Christian to Malines. The description of their 
arrival is given in a lively manner. 


“ After having traversed. the town, we stopped in the faubourg de Lou- 
vain, ata house of the most miserable appearance ; the filthy walls were 
everywhere crumbling into ruin, and the broken windows were stuffed full 
of rags and paper; it was midnight, and I had time to make my observa- 
tions by the light of the moon: nearly half an hour passed before one of 
the most; horrible old women I had.ever seen, opened the door. We were 
then introduced into a large room, where thirty individuals of both sexes 
smoked and. drank.together without distinction. They wore under their 
blue. cloaks embellished with red borders, light blue vests ornamented 
with silver buttons, which are generally worn by the Andelusian muleteers, 
The vestments of the women were all of showy colours, and though it was 
an hour of pleasure, inany very fierce countenances were to be seen in the 
party. The monotonous sound of the tambourine mingling with the 
howlings of two dogs tied to the foot of the table, accompanied some wild 
songs which might have been taken for a funeral chant; the smoke of the 
tobacco and the wood fire which filled this den, scarcely permitted me. to 
perceive in the - midst of the scene a woman, who, ornamented. with a 
gaudy turban, was performing a savage and lascivious dance.” 7 
. Our hero,, Vidocgq, felt little gratification on finding himself 
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mtroduced to such an assembly, but having the advantage of 
habits not over scrupulous, he brought himself to suffer the inflic- 
tion of a a hearty supper in. company with his fierce compa- 
nions, and of drinking so plentifully of their Geneva, that he was 
soon obliged to seek his apartment, which was ruder still than the 
banqueting hall, but | | 

* As soon as the day begun, the whole party commenced the prepara- 
tions of the toilette. Changed both in dress and appearance, I should 
have with difficulty recognized my companions of the former evening. 
The men clad in rich Holland frocks, had girdles like those worn by the 
market-people of Poissy. The women were covered with jewels of gold 
and silver, and wore the costume of Zealanders. The children even, who 
had before been covered with rags, were now handsomely dressed, and 
appeared to have changed their countenances. The whole party soon left 
the house, and took different directions, in order not to arrive in the mar- 
ket-place where the country people were now assembling at the same 
time. Christian seeing me following him, put some crowns into my hand, 
and told me I might pursue my own pleasure till the evening.’ 


Vidocq, however, having no way of amusing himself, and having 
formed an acquaintance with some old officer, whom he met at an 
inn, followed Christian to the fair, where he was not a little sur- 
prised to find him and his associates busily employed in conveying 
tag out of other men’s pockets into their own. His curiosity 
being influenced by this discovery, he pressed his companion to 

ive him the information respecting their true character, and he 
was told in return that they came principally from Moldavia ; that 
their name is different in different countries; that they are the 
Ziguiners of Germany, the Gypsies of England, the Zingari of 
Italy, the Gatinos of Spain, and the Bohemians of France and 
Belgium. ‘They wander,’ continued he, ‘ through all Europe, 
exercising sometimes the most abject and at others the most dan- 
gerous employments. They crop dogs, ‘tell fortunes, mend pots 
and pans, and play the most abominable music at tavern doors, 
speculate in rabbit-skins, and change the pieces of foreign money 
which are refused in ordinary circulation. They sell specifics 
against the diseases of animals, find their way into stables, and 
mix drugs with the animals’ foods, which make them ill, and then 
present themselves before the unfortunate owners, who gratefully 
receive their proffered assistance in curing the sick beasts. This 
is not all ; they inquire if the farmer have not coin of this or that 
date, and offer to change them for new. Interested with the pro- 
posal, be brings out his money, and is more than once made the 
dupe of his designing advisers.’ , | pent 
he consequence of the discovery which our hero had thus made 
was a determination to separate himself immediately from, a.race 
of people so far below him, in what, we suppose, he considered his 
professional respectability, He was not long before he found, other 
adventures equally interestig! to him; and equally adapted) .to 
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amuse the class of readers for whom he seems to have written his 
book. But full of adventure as is his auto-biography, there is a 
frequent sameness, both in matter and manner, and we are cloyed 
with the: continuation of details, which, though numerous, are 
not various. i 

After the adventure above alluded to, Vidocq again falls in love, 
but whether to verify the proverb or not, this passion, like his 
former ones, terminated in a manner by no means agreeable to the . 
unfortunate lover. Picqued by finding his mistress one evening, 
when his return was unexpected, supping ¢éfe-a-téte with a 
stranger, and being transported beyond restraint, he fell like a 
lion upon his rival, wounded him, and was thrown into prison by 
the authorities of the district. Closely confined in a dungeon, 
his inventive genius was set at work to contrive the means of 
escape. Again and again did his project succeed ; sometimes in 
the disguise of an inspector, sometimes assisted by the connivance 
of his fellow prisoners, and at others by the main exercise of his 
strength and agility, he escaped the vigilance of his keepers; 
but, as if prison discipline was a sport to him, he was so careless 
about completing his deliverance, that he generally remained 
wandering about the town or its suburbs till he was re-taken. 


Vidocq’s adventures in prison, and his escapes from it, form the 
principal subject of his memoirs, and for such a subject it is as 
amusingly treated as the reader could wish. Having at last made 
his effectual escape from Lille, he became connected with smugr 
glers, and according to his account might have succeeded 
well in his new career, but he could not resist the desire of 
revisiting his mistress; he ventured again into Lille, and while 
drinking in a coffee-house was recognized by the police, and again 
catried in triumph to his dungeon. His genius, however, for 
escape was not lessened, and the powing is an account of one 
of his attempts in company with some fellow prisoners, after 


he had been transferred to a prison in the department of the 
Donai. 


‘ «<T was informed,” said he, “that a plot had been for fifteen 
on foot to effect an escape, which was to be made through a hole which 
they had formed in the floor of the dungeon, and which was on a level 
with the river Scarpe, which bathes the walls of the prison. I at first 
considered the enterprize as extremely hazardous; there was a wall of 
five feet thick, which it was necessary to pierce without exciting the 
suspicions of the goaler. This first obstacle, however, was eluded by our 
casting every handful of rubbish or cement through our grated window 
into the river. My companion, Désfosseux, had discovered a means of 
lightening us of our irons, and we worked in consequence with less 
fatigue and difficulty. One of the company was always at work in the 
hole, which was already sufiicient to receive a man. We believed: oar 
work was nearly at an end, when we were all of a sudden disconcerted to 
find that the foundations, which we believed made of ordinary stones, 
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were composed of large blocks of granite.. This circumstance compelled 
us to enlarge our subterranean gallery, and for a week we. worked at it 
without remission. In order to account for the absence of the one who 
was wanted at the works when the gaoler made his rounds, we took cage. 
to dress a straw figure in his clothes, and to place it in the attitude of 
a person sleeping. After fifty-five days, and as many nights, of continued 
labour, we arrived at the end of the work; we had but to remove one 
stone, and we should be on the banks of the river. One night we 
decided that we would make the final attempt ; every thing appeared to 
favour us; the gaoler had made his rounds earlier than usual, and a thick 
fog made us sure that the sentinel would not, perceive us, the stone 
having been loosened, yielded at once to. our efforts and fell, but at the 
same instant the water gushed in through the chasm thus left. We had 
badly calculated our distances, and the hole we had made being some feet 
below the bed of the river, was filled in a few minutes. We at first 
thought of plunging through the opening, but the rapidity of the current 
was too violent, and we were obliged to call for help, or remain immersed 
all the night. The jailor and turnkeys, roused by our cries, immediately 
came and discovered our situation with no little astonishment. The whole 
plot was out, and we were each put into a separate dungeon.” '— 
vol.i, pp: 163—165. 
“Phe Désfosseux mentioned in this passage,.is a-conspicuous 
character in the history of M. Vidocq, me really was a grand 
man among malefactors ; the volumes of the Newgate Calendar 
will hardly afford the description of a more desperate or more 
ingenious villain. Our hero, after having undergone a. trial, 
fgunded on accusations, the origin of which was founded on some 
unfortunate mistake, but which it would afford little amusement 
to detail, was sentenced to the galleys, and was thrown for a time 
into the prison of Bicétre. On his progress with other culprits 
towards the sea-port where he was about to suffer the punishment 
te which he had been condemned, he met with a variety of adven- 
tures, consisting of escapes and other things of the same kind. But 
we must pass on to another part of his memoirs, contenting our- 
selves with observing that, by the exercise of his usual energy and 
skill, he succeeded in effecting his escape from the galleys; and 
in. the course of a short. period occupied various situations, and 
underwent as many difficulties and perils as the most ardent jever 
of adventure could desire, till he at.last found himself again ap- 
prehended, and in the prison of the Bicétre. Another escape 
follows. He goes to sea; enters the marines; becomes a corporal ; 
and is again put into prison on the charge of. old offences, and 
here has no other consolation than the singular and unexpected 
one of being visited by his wife, who came to give him the infor- 
mation that she had divorced herself during his absence, and 
married. | ' 
Soon after, however, being at Paris, and associating himself with 
aman who, unknown to him, was a manufacturer of base coin, he. 
is himself taken up on suspicion of being his accomplice, as well 
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as on the charge of having escaped from the galleys. He is com- 
mitted again, therefore, to the Bicétre; but while there, he deter- 
mined upon writing to one of the ministers of police, to offer the 
— jou of his talents in favour of the cause of j justice. After 

itation on, the part of the minister, he was accepted, and 
tier accordingly took upon himself the office of making discoveries 
among the inhabitants of the different prisons. 

In the narrative which follows this change in the situation of 
M. Vidocq, there are some amusing passages, but they cannot be’ 
read without an occasional feeling of surprise, and even disgust, 
that a man so initiated in all the arts of depravity by the former 
circumstances of his life, should have at last failed in the only 
good quality which is sometimes found remaining in the lowest 
characters—that of not betraying their former companions. 

We shall now give an anecdote, taken from this part of the me- 
moirs, and present M. Vidocq as exercising his skill, not in escap- 
ing from the galleys or the dungeon himself, but as penetrating 
into the plots’ and counterplots. of the most terrible thieves and 
assassins that France produced. Two of these were men: who had 
been formerly well known to him; their names were Saint Ger- 
main and Boudin. Meeting with Vidocq by accident in Paris, 
they began to compare notes, and the meeting ended with a pro- 
mise of mutual assistance. The first thing proposed by Saint Ger- 
main was the assassination of two old men, who lodged in the same 
house with Boudin: Vidocq: immediately carried the information’ 
to M. Henry, his protector, whose character, as pourtrayed in this 
work, is highly estimable. The secret agent was instructed to’ 
pay as much attention to the prevention of crime as to the disco- 
very of its perpetrators. The scheme, however, of the assassi- 
nation, was laid aside for a more profitable one—the robbery of a 
rich banker, at the corner of the street D’Enghien and the street 
Hauteville.. Some suspicion, it appears, was indulged by the 
robbers respecting Vidocq’s situation ; but he succeeded in lulling 
their suspicions, and he was initiated in the whole secret of the 
plot. To prevent, however, the possibility of any treachery, Saint: 
Germain carried the party, consisting of those already named, and 
a hackney-coachman, to his own lodgings, where he kept them in’ 
close durance till the hour should .arrive for the execution of the 
project. This was an unfortunate contrivance for Vidocq, as it 
appeared to cut off all chances of his being able to obtain the 
assistance of the police, and he was left to the exercise of that wit 


which had so often proved his protection in circumstances of equal 
difficulty. : 


-« Tt was agreed,” says he, “‘ that we should proceed to Saint Ger- 
main’s lodgings, at the entrance of the street Saint Antoine, whither a 
fiacre conducted us. We immediately shut ourselves into his chamber, 
where we proposed spending the intermediate hours ; confined within four 
walls, face to. face with the brigands. I knew not what Saint to invoke, or 
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what pretext: I could ‘invent asa reason for leaving the house, as: Saint 
Germain would have instantly suspected me, and ‘dashed: my brains out 
without hesitation. What could I do? I resigned myself to the event; 
whatever it might be, and appeared to enter with ardour into the prepara- 
tions which now commenced. Some pistols were brought and laid upon 
the table, examined, and re-charged; Saint Germain observing a pair 
unfit for service, he laid them on one side, and said, ‘ While you decide 
on the manner of attack, I'll go out and change these prids de cochon.’ 
He was about to depart, when I exclaimed, ‘ No, according to our agree~ 
ment no one:must quit this place alone.’ ‘ Tis well!’ said he, * I desire 
that every one should keep faithful to his engagements; come with me. 
But what shall we do with these gentlemen? we'll double lock them in,’ 
which was accordingly done. I accompanied Saint Germain, we bought 
ball, powder, and flints; the bad pistols were exchanged for others, and 
we returned. On entering the room, I saw preparations which horrified 
me, the calm Boudin, sharpening two table knives on a whetstone, was 
frightful.” 

In the mean time the hours flew on, and the last was.arrived without 
any expedient of safety having presented itself to me; [ yawned, stretched 
myself, pretended weariness, and passing into a chamber next to that in 
which we were sitting, I threw myself on a bed, as if to seek repose. The. 
others soon shewed an equal degree of weariness, and a proposition I made 
of sending for some excellent Burgundy which I had at home, was re- 
ceived with delight. Saint Germain sent his porter to acquaint my An- 
nette with my wishes, and it having been decided, that though she should 
herself bring it, she should be kept totally ignorant of our plot. I threw 
myself a second time on the bed, and secretly traced these lines with a 
pencil; ‘ When you go from hence, immediately disguise yourself, keep a’ 
close watch on us, above all avoid being observed; take care to pick up 
whatever I shall let fall.’ Although very short, the instruction was suffi- 
cient, as she had before received similar ones. After having dined, Saint 
Germain proposed that we should go and examine the scene of our enter- 
prise ; having done this, he observed to me that we must buy some crape> 
we proceeded in consequence to the Palais-Royale to obtain it, and 
whilst he went into a shop, I went, under the pretext of urgent want, into 
a cubinet d’ aisance, where I had time to write all the instructions which 
were necessary for the guidance of the police; Annette, who followed us 
thus closely, was in sight when I rejoined Germain, I let the paper fall 
and abandoned myself to my fate.” i 

‘ Notwithstanding these precautions, I suffered great anxiety; I might, 
not obtain the assistance of the police, the crime might be committed, 
and I not able to prevent it, might be punished as an accomplice. I was 
in this state of agitation when St. Germain desired me to accompany 
Debeune, whose cabriolet, destined to receive the sacks of gold and silver, 
was to be stationed at a corner of the street. When this mati asked me about 
the place of rendezvous, I know not what good genius suggested to me 
the idea of saving the unfortunate wretch, whom I found: to have’ fallen 
into the snare rather from misfortune than depravity, : [therefore appointed 
him a post at quite a different point to that mentioned, and I rejoined Saint’ 
Germain and Boudin, at the angle of the Boulevard Saint .Dénis.: The 
hour of eleven was now sounding, we took aglass in the faubourg, and. 
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directed our’ steps towards the banker’s; Boudin’and his accomplice 
walked with pipes in their mouths, and their perfect tranquillity was 
terrible... At last, we came to the foot of the pillar which was to serve us 
for a:‘ladder: At this instant, Saint-Germain demanded my. pistols, and 
I immediately suspected that I was discovered, but he only changed the 
charges, and directly returned them ; having performed the same operation 
on those of Boudin, he set the example of climbing the pillar, and both 
- without discontinuing their smoking leaped at once into the garden. It 
was necessary that I should follow them, and when I arrived trembling at 
the top of the wall, all my apprehensions returned. _ The police, has it 
had time to prepare, thought I, but without being able to answer, I de- 
termined at any rate to risk my life rather than suffer the crime to be com- 
mitted. St. Germain, in the mean time, impatient at my delay, called 
out to me to descend, but he had hardly finished the words, when all at 
once a body of men rushed from an ambuscade, and: the robbers, over- 
powered by numbers, were effectually secured.’—vol. ii. pp. 319---325., - 


Vidocq, by feigning himself mortally wounded in the struggle, 
continued to possess his secret influence in the discovery of crime 
and its perpetrators. His activity, his invention, and boldness, 
were certainly admirable, and there is an occasional shrinking from 
the odium to which his situation made him liable, that in some 
measure softens the disgust with which a long tissue of deetit 
and falsehood is regarded, for whatever purpose it be composed. 
He was certainly, in some points, an unfortunate man, for he had 
to suffer for crimes of which he was not guilty; but with all his 
self complacency, M. Vidocq has given us sufficient information 


to make us regard him less as a persecuted hero, than a most ques 
tionable member of society. | | 





Arr. X.—Elements of Physiology. By J. Fred. Blumenbach, M.D., 
F.R.S. Professor of Medicine in the University of Gottingen; trans- 
lated from the Latin of the fourth and last Edition. By John Elhiot- 
son, M.D. Cantab. F.R-C.Ph. Physician to, and Lecturer on the 
Practice of Medicine in, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 582. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1828. 


Hap this been a mere re-publication of a work so well known and 
deservedly esteemed as Dr. Elliotson’s translation of Blumenbach’s 
Physiology, 1t would not have required our notice; but the present 
edition has received such important additions, both from the vener- 
able author and his intelligent translator, that we deem it our duty 
to call attention to the improvements. Inthe text, which is writ- 
ten in a very compressed, sententious manner, there are no addi- 
tions, and only a few alterations; but the references to the best 
books and papers, for more extended information on every branch 
of the subject, are increased from the author’s extensive reading. 
With respect to those references, we may remark, that Blumenbach 
has given very few to works recently published. We do not find, 
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for instance,a single reference to Magendie, nor even to Mr. Charles 
Bell, not to mention a host of modern names, not quite so popular 
perhaps, but many of them requiring notice in a work pretending 
to be Elements of Physiology. The omission of any notice of the 
great discovery of Mr. Charles Bell, of the two classes of nerves— 
those of motion and those of sensation—we hold to be extremel 
careless, if not culpable, in Professor Blumenbach ; and. we coul 
particularize many similar omissions, though none so glaring and 
reprehensible as this. 

Dr. Elliotson, however, has most amply redeemed the deficient 
character of the original work, in so far as the recent progress of 
physiology is concerned, though he has allowed his strong par- 
tiality for the wild, vague, and improbable theory of Gall to distort, 
in many instances, his views of the discoveries, or the conclusions 
of others. Where this theory is not implicated Dr. E. is, in 
general, sound, rational, and judicious, and exhibits extensive in- 
formation, both practical and derived from considerable reading. 
Even as an advocate for Phrenology, however, our translator 1s 
not so blindly. wedded to the system as the greater number of its 
disciples ;, and we think we can trace some dislike to the celebrated 
author of the school—Dr. Spurzheim, whose name is very sparingly 
mentioned: Gall is the great master to whose authority he uni- 
formly refers, and he speaks rather slightingly of Spurzheim, as 
well as of the pe ale phrenologists (p. 48, note n). We think 
that Blumenbach showed his good sense in omitting all mention 
ofit.. Indeed, it must have long ago sunk into oblivion, had it 
not been written into notice by its opponents. —_ 

Dr. Elltotson is not quite a believer, but has his doubts respect- 
ing another absurdity of German origin—we mean Aniinal Mag- 
netism, which, improbable as it is, has found several disciples here ; 
and, if we are not misinformed, one professor of the art—who, 
some years ago, printed for (we believe) private distribution, a 
goodly quarto upon the subject of his own performances—a work 
which we recollect turning over with utter astonishment at the 
nonsense it contained. It is said, Dr. Elliotson informs us, with 
respect to this piece of human folly, that by certain processes, such 
as passing the. points of the fingers at a short distance from a 
person, in a direction from the face down the arms, trunk, and legs, 
with a degree of energy, the state of somnambulism or ecstasis 
may actually be hana It is then termed magnetic, and the 
whole phenomena, animal magnetism. The patient becomes in- 
sensible to all around, but has the inward senses augmented, as in 
common ecstasis,—may sing well for the first time in his life, or 
talk so unguardedly as te disclosesecrets. The external senses be- 
come so impenetrable, that a pistol fired close to the ear is not 
heard, nor melted wax dropped on the body felt, nor ammonia ap- 
plied to the mouth or nostrils. perceived, although the gentlest 
word of the operator, or sini is heard and answered. What 
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is no less remarkable is, that water thus treated by him is found 
to have acquired a feruginous taste. The person magnetised ex- 
periences a delightful feeling of ease and lightness; the body grows 
warmer, and perspires freely, though sometimes anxiety, palpita- 
tion, slight convulsions, and wandering pains take place. On the 
first attempt these occur generally without somnambulism, and it 
is only after many trials (and sometimes they continue fruitless) 
that such a state is induced. On coming out of the somnambu- 
lism, the person is unconscious of all that has occurred; but when 
thrown into it again, recollects the whole, and converses on it. 
The magnetiser can put an end to this state at pleasure. Now 
some of this, Dr. Elliotson, with the utmost naiveté, says, is ve 

probable, and the testimonies in favour of it supported by the proba- 

ility are too respectable to be doubted ! 

Nor are these, wondrous as they seem, the only effects produced ; 
for the patient can often be so highly magnetised, as to perceive 
objects of sight by the touch, and to read a book by the epigas- 
trium ; nay more, to discover a person in the next room, though a 
wall intervene, and stranger still, to see the interior structure of 
his own body, and describe the seat and appearance of a diseased 
organ, and point out the remedy! Our readers will scarcely give 
credit, we think, to the fact, that all this farrago is gravely inserted 
in a book of science, by a learned and shrewd English physician, 
who merely remarks, that ‘‘ Having never seen the magnetic phe- 
nomena, I have no right to pronounce judgment; but before [ 
believe these wonders, E invust see them ;” and again, “as collusion 
is stig egg f I must examine this point also, before I believe.” — 

age 292. 
; o those who may feel any inclination to follow Dr. Elliotson in. 
his proposed investigation, we recommend the perusal of a note in 
“‘Russell’s Tour in Germany” (vol. i. p. 142, 3d ed.) in which, 
after accusing the Germans of being easily captivated with delu- 
sions from Van Helmont down to Gall and Spurzheim, he tells 
us that animal magnetism, though gravely lectured upon by a 
medical professor in a university of reputation, is a deceit of a 
very serious complexion, and has led to certain scenes of domestic 
misery and dishonour, which are likely to prove much more effec- 
tual in restraining its progress, than periods of invective or volumes 
of argument. Among other instances, a very melancholy one 
occurred ‘a few years ago at Berlin, in which Dr. W——, the 
great apostle of the doctrine, and a professor in the university, had 
a charge judicially preferred against him for a crime perpetrated 
under the pretence of magnetising. The unfortunate victim was 
a young lady of respectable family, and it was clearly proved that 
what was to become the living witness of her seduction, had met with 
foul play. Mr. Russell, who details the pretended magnetiser’s 
practices at considerable length, very justly remarks, that a mis- 
creant such as Dr. W seems to have been, could find little 
difficulty in abusing the mental imbecility which must always ac- 
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company such voluptuous fanaticism and the sensual irritation, 
without which the visionary science has not even a fact. 

With these exceptions, we can searcely compliment Dr. Elhot- 
son too highly on his notes. We were particularly interested in the 
one, in which he has given many curious details respecting the 
varieties of the human race. He quotes Volney’s remarkable as- 
sertion, that the Mamelukes of Egypt had no permanent descend- 
ants, their children all perishing in the first or second generation, 
and that the plants of Europe are equally unable to continue their 
species there. The Doctor entertaining doubts of Volney’s accu- 
racy, applied to J. J. Crompton, Esq. an intelligent friend of his, 
who had been in Egypt, who thus writes, ‘‘ From various inquiries 
which I made in Egypt, I consider Volney to be perfectly correct. 
The persons whom | asked had never read his work, and till I 
asked them, had never given their attention to the subject; yet 
still they could not bring one instance to their recollection, of 
the children of two whites born in the country ever coming to 
maturity. I was also told that children begotten by Europeans out 
of natives (a circumstance which however rarely happens, owing 
to the Copts and Arabs being very particular on that subject,) 
entirely lose their appearance of European origin the third genera- 
tion. The physiognomy of the Copts is very striking; I never 
remember seeing the least European mixture, and this would 
be visible if they had made alliance with the Turks, who are as 
different in the form of face as can well be imagined --the Turks 
have Roman noses; the Georgians, Grecian; the Mamelukes, 
both ; but the Copts are snubs. , 

‘“‘T was told at Damietta, that an Italian family had flourished 
amazingly; afterwards I heard that the mother wasa Maltese, 
which, if true, more strongly corroborates the fact, as the Maltese 
are supposed to be of Arabian origin: they speak a kind of jargon 
so like Arabic, asto make themselves understood by the natives 
on their arrival in Egypt.” 





Art. XI.-—1. The Anniversary ; or Poctry and Prose for 1829. Edited 
by Allan Cunningham. Crown 8vo. pp.320. Eighteen Plates, with 
two Presentation Vignettes. London: John Sharpe. 

2. The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Remembrancer. Edited by 
S,C. Hall. 12mo. pp. 394. Twelve Plates, with an Insertption 
Plate and a Vignette. For 1829. London: Westley and: Davis ; 
and Wightman and Co. ‘ 

3. The Juvenile Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New Year’s Gift, or 
Birth Day Present, for the Year 1829. Edited by Mrs. C. Hall. 
12mo. pp. 239. London: N. Hailes; Westley and Davis; and R. 
Jennings. | 

4. The Juvenile Keepsake for 1829. Edited by Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. 
pp. 224. London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. : 


We had thought that, in point of embellishment, nothing could 
2m 2 
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have exceeded the ‘‘ Keepsake” of last year. . The ‘ Anniversary,” 
however, of which a copy now lies before us, is much superior to 
that publication in every respect. It has no fewer than seventeen 
engravings, any one of which would have made the fortune of a 
volume, ten or twelve years ago. The print, for instance, represent- 
ing Sir Walter Scott seated in his study at Abbotsford, would of 
itself be literally worth the price which is paid. for the whole work. 
Then there are ‘ Psyche,’ ‘ Morning,’ the ‘ Little Gleaner,’ ‘ Picka- 
back,” ‘ Newstead Abbey,’ and ‘The Young Cottagers,’ which ma 

be said ‘to be quite equal to that print in merit of execution, though 
not, perhaps, altogether so interesting in the subject. Even these 
it is in truth hardly fair to distinguish from the remainder, as there 
is not a bad, or even a mediocre illustration in the whole collection. 
Besides the embellishments, which may be said to form the subject 


cloak fora sermon. To this narrow mode of thinking it is, we 
presume, that we are indebted for the Rev. Edward Irving’s tale 
of the Times of the Martyrs, and the Cameronian Preacher’s tale. 
We do not at all enter into the question whether, historically or 
theologically speaking, the phrases, ‘ persecuted saints and mar- 
tyrs,—‘ a christian man, '—‘ the battles ofthe Kirk ,’/—‘ co-presbyter’s 
and fast brethren,’—‘ by daring like Uzziah,’—‘ preaching the 
‘gospel of the grace of God,’—‘ Christ’s royal office, —‘ the good 
cause of Christ and his Church,’-—‘ Scotland had became too hot 
for the people of the Lord to abide in,’—‘ hiding places from the 
wrath of man,’—and a great many others which we might enu- 
merate, be strictly justifiable or not. That is not the question in 
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a matter of this kind, where the object is to produce a beautiful 
work of art, of which all the parts shall bein unison. Mr. Irvin 
may be as enthusiastic as: he pleases when he is in the ulpit, or 
engaged in controversial or other theological writings. But if he 
be ambitious ‘to see his name figure in. an Annual, and desires to 
contribute to the amusement, or even to the instruction of the world | 
at large, whichis certainly not a very puritanical one, he must teil 
his story, or niould’his verses in: the sterling language of the.day. 
| Besides this striking characteristic of the Anniversary, which 
stands too prominently forward not.to be noticed. and censured, 
we must observe that, in a mere literary point of view, the com- 
positions which form its bulk are decidedly of a secondary order. 
Several are too long; the subjects. are very rarely well chosen ; 
and the whole are put together in a manner which betrays 
Mr. Cunningham's inexperience as an editor. We give him this 
hint in-the spirit of nn at as we not only respect that gentle- 
‘man for his character, but also for his talents. Indeed, even if we 
‘had had no previous knowledge of him, the kind expressions 
which many of his most distinguished contributors address to him 
personally, would beso many letters of recommendation in his favour. 
“* Such ‘being: our general opinion of the merits and demerits of 
this first’ volume of ‘ The Anniversary,’ the reader may imagine 
that we shall not detain him with many. selections from its pages. 
‘There are a few pieces,‘however, which stand sufficiently forward 
‘to be distinguished from the mass of mediocrity by which they 
““are surrounded. Among ‘these we must claim a On for the 
following Hynin to the Virgin. - It is translated by Mr. Lockhart, 
from the Spanish. et 
: : ‘Or all my ways, . 
Be thy sweet grace the goal; 
Of'all my days , dot 
' Thine, Lady, the control : 
| [ fain would raise. . 
Life; prayer, and praise _ 
_.To Thee.- Oh! cleanse my soul. - 
‘Great faith is mine 
In Thee, Lady, in Thee ; 
“For love benign, © | : 
Still fills these eyes:for me: 
» ‘While thus they shine, 
Vil ne’er repine, r 
Whate’er my woes may be... - 
‘ mes of the sea, 
ountain and spring of light, :. 
That set’st us > 3 a 
From: all the fears of night: |... 
‘i ->« Ymisery, » . : 
Oobos ceolt vheties Bhety icicles youl i votsl ~ oil 
Look down from heaven’s height,’—Anniversary, p.61. 
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The only prose paper which. we find capable of being com- 
ressed. within our limits, is an essay on the Feniale Beauty of the 
hree Kingdoms. The subject is an attractive one, and is handled 

with some taste by the writer. We should, however, have passed 
it over, if we had not been pre-disposed to encourage a sprinkling 
of articles of this nature—we mean short and neatly written essays 
on popular subjects—in the class of publications now under 
review. Weare fatigued—and so the public will soon also be— 
with an endless repetition of tales by the same authors. A few 
pieces upon the. plan of the Spectator or Tatler, would serve to 
relieve the lighter portions of these volumes. We may observe, 
en passant, that the last sentence but one in the first paragraph of 
the following extract is ungrammatical. 


«It has been said by some one, and if not said, it shall be said now, 
that no woman is incapable of inspiring love, fixing affections, and makin 
a man happy. Weare far less influenced by outward loveliness than 
we imagine. Men speak with admiration and write with rapture of 
the beauty which the artist loves, which, like Genius in the system of 
Gall, is ascertained by scale and compass; but in practice, see how they 
despise those splendid theories, and yield to a sense of beauty and love- 
liness, of which the standard is in their own hearts. Itis not the elegance 
of form, for that is often imperfect; it is.not in loveliness of face, for there 
nature has been perchance neglectful; nor is it in the charm of sentiment 
or sweet words, for even among women there is an occasional lack of 
that; neither is it inthe depth of their feelings, nor in the sincerity of 
their affection that their whole power over man springs from. Yet every 
woman, beautiful or not, has that power more or less; and every man 
yields to its influence. . 

‘The women of all nations are beautiful. Female beauty, in the limited 
sense of the word, is that outward form and proportion which corresponds 
with the theories of poets and the rules of artists—of which every nation 
has examples, and of which every woman has ashare. But beauty, by a 
more natural definition of the word, is that indescribable charm, that union 
of many qualities of persons, and mind, and heart, which insures to man 
the greater portion of happiness. One of our best poets has touched on 
this matter with the wisdom of inspiration ; these are his words :— 


‘“‘ She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 

She lived unkuown, and few ‘could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, Oh! 
The difference to me!” 


‘ This was a maiden something more to the purpose than the slender 
damsels whom academies create on canvass, or’ of whom some bachelor 
bards dream. The Poet: of Rydal Mount is a:married man, and knows 
from what sources domestic happiness comes. The gossamer creations 
of the fancy, were they transformed to breathing flesh and blood, 
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would never do fora man’s bosom. ‘Those delicate aerial visions, those 
personified zephyrs, are decidedly unfit for the’ material wear and tear of 
the world, and would never survive the betrothing. Not so the buxom 
dames of our two fine islands. It was the intention of nature that they 
should be the mothers of warriors and poets, and philosophers, and histo- 
rians, of men of sense and science; and she formed them for the task. 
Look at them as they move along. If art, with itsscale and its com- 
passes, and its external chaunt of “ the beau ideal—the beau idéal,” had 
peopled the world, we would have been a nation of ninnies, our isles would 
have been filled with lay figures and beings “‘ beautiful exceedingly ;” but 
loveless, joyless, splendidly silly, and elegantly contemptible. It has been 
better ordered. 7 . | | 


‘I have looked much on man, and more on woman. The world pre- 
sents a distinct image of my own perception of beauty; and from the 
decisions of true love, I could lay down the law of human affection, and 
the universal sense entertained respecting female loveliness. There is no 
need to be profound, there is no occasion for research; look on wedded 
society, it is visible to all. There, a man very plain is linked to a woman 
very lovely; a creature as silent.as marble, to one eloquent, fluent, and 
talkative; a very tail man to a very little woman; a very portly lady to a 
man short, slender, and attenuated; the brown weds the black, and the 
white, the golden; personal deformities are not in the way of affection; 
love contradicts all our theories of loveliness, and happiness has no more 
to do with beauty, than a good crop of corn has with the personal. looks 
of him who sowed the seed. The question, therefore, which some simple 
person has put, “which of the three kingdoms has the most beautiful la- 
dies ?” is one of surpassing absurdity. Who would ever think of going 
forth with rules of artists in their hands, and scraps of idle verse on their 
lips, to measure and adjust the precedence of beauty among the thre2 
nations? Who shall say, which is the fairest flower of the field, which 
is the brightest star of heaven? One loves the daisy for its modesty, ano- 
ther the rose for its splendour, and a third, the lily for its purity; -and 
they are all right. 

‘We know not indeed, by our natural theory of female loveliness, which 
of the nations has the most beautiful women, because we know not which 
of them is the happiest. Wherever there is most bosom tranquillity, most 
domestic happiness, there beauty reigns in allits strength. Look at that 
mud hovel on one of the wild hills of Ireland; smoke is streaming from 
door and window ; a woman, to six healthy children and a happy husband 
is portioning out a simple and scanty meal; she is a good mother and an 
affectionate wife! and though tinged with smoke and touched by care, 
she is warmly beloved ; she is lovely in her husband’s eyes, and is therefore 
beautiful. Go into yon Scottish cottage; there is a clean floor, a bright 
fire, merry children, a thrifty wife, and a husband, who is nursing the 
youngest child, and making a whistle for the eldest. The woman is lovely 
and beautiful, and the image of thrift and good housewifery, beyond any 
painter’s creation; her husband believes her beautiful too, and whilst making 
the little instrument of melody to please his child, he thinks of the rivals 
from whom he won her, and how fair she is compared to all her early 
companions. Or here is a house at hand, hemmed round with fruit 
trees and flowers, while the blossoming tassels of honeysuckle perfume us 
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as we pass in at the door.. Enter and behold that Englishwoman, out of 
keeping with all the rules of academic beauty, full’ and ample in her 
person, her cheeks glowing with vulgar health, her eyes shining with 
quiet happiness, her children swarming like summer bees, her house 
shining like a new clock, and her movements as regular as one of Mur- 
ray’s chronometers. ‘There sits her husband, a sleek contented man, well 
fed, clean lodged, and softly handled, who glories in the good looks and 
sagacity of his wife, and eyes her affectionately as he holds the shining 
tankard to his lips, and swallows slowly, and with protracted delight, the 
healthy beverage which she has brewed. Now, that is a beautiful woman; 
and why is she beautiful? She is beautiful, because the gentleness of 
her nature and the kindliness of her heart, throw a household’ halo 
around her person, adorning her as a honeysuckle ‘adorns an ordinary 
tree, and impressing her mental image on our minds. Such is beauty-in 
my sight; a creation more honourable te nature and more beneficial to 
man, and, in itself, infinitely more lovely, even to look upon, than those 
shapes made ‘according to the line and level of art, which 

or AT eyes, delude dreamers, fascinate old’ bachelors, and catch 
e eye and vex the heart.’ —The Anniversary, pp. 201—205. 


'. Although we have objected to the puritanical style which per- 
vades the ‘ Anniversary, we do not mean to insinuate any dislike 
of the true Doric dialect, as it has been called, of Scotland: It 
would,’ however, be perhaps as well, if in every instance the current 
mneuage of England were to prevail in the literature of the 
Annuals. They are altogether a novelty in our republi¢ ‘of letters, 
and they should, as far as possible, bear the impress of the time 
which has produced them. In order to prove to our Scottish 
friends, however, that we are not unfriendly to their‘‘peculiat 
diction, we shall insert a little ballad by Mr. John Mayne, which 
we find near the end of the volume. | i hewn y 


‘ He’s what they ca’ a bonny lad, 

That I loo best of ony ; ) 

But, O! what makes my heart fu’ glad, 
He’s better farthan bonny! 

I met him first at Moffatt Wells, 
Where a’ the Nithsdale gentry, 

In summer time amuse themsels, 
And make a joyous entry ! 


ytd 


‘ At gloaming, down, by yon burnside, 

The last time that I saw him, 

He vowed that I should be his bride, 
Whatever might befa’ him : 

But war, that scourge of young delight, 
Has torn him frae my bosom, 

And I am dowie, day and night, 
For fear that I should loose him ! 


* What though there’s lairds'in Annandale, 
At kirk and market booing ; ai 
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‘ ‘And. mair than ane, in Nith’s sweet vale, 
That fain would come a wooing? 
Fareweel to them and their green braes, 
Where crystal streams are gliding ; 
For my poor heart, far, far frae these, ' 
Js wi’ my love abiding !’ 
The Anniversary, p. 317. 


From one of the newest we must now pass to one of the oldest, 
and most pleasing of all the Annuals—the Amulet. . At its com- 
mencement, this publication was rather too religiously inclined. 
It has shaken off its sermonizing air a together, and though still 
not the sprightliest, is likely to hold its place as one of the most 
readable and popular of its class. The frontispiece is an engraving 
from a print of that Gipsey Flower Girl of Murillo, which has 
been exposed in all the print-shop windows for the last half-dozen 
years. Yet we never pass it without. stopping to gaze upon that 
beautiful face, and endeavouring to discover the hidden charm — 
which spreads over the whole picture such a magnetic power of 
attraction. Even here we look. upon it again and again, and ma 
do so for the next twenty years, without being ever tired of that 
beguiling face and figure. There is almost a rival to it in ‘ The 
Rose of Castle Howard,’ an exquisite petite by Jackson, capitally 
engraved by Portbury. These, and ‘ The Fisherman leavin 
Home,’ the ‘Wandering Minstrels of Italy,’ and the ‘ Kitten 
discovered,’ are decidedly the best embellishinents in the volume, 
| We might fill the remainder of this number of our review very 
agreeably with extracts from the ‘ Amulet;’ the subjects which 
compose. it are well selected, and for the most part treated with 
considerable ability. We must, however, endeavour to do justice 
to all parties by hmiting ourselves to three or four pieces; ‘and we 
must confess that to these we found some difficulty in giving a 
preference, considering the many other delightful contributions 
with which the volume abounds. Mrs. Hemans must, as she 
generally deserves to do, lead the way. She thus clothes in her 
own pure and fascinating language, the invitation which the angel 
guardians are supposed to be perpetually whispering into the ear 
of mortals :-— 

‘ Come to the land of peace! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway ; 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 
The sounds of weeping cease ! 


‘ Fear hath no dwelling there! 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove, 
Through the celestial air ! 


‘ Come to the bright and blest ! | 
And crowned for ever!—'midst the shining band, 
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Gathered to heaven’s own wreath from every land, 
‘ Thy spirit shall find rest! 


‘ Thou hast been long alone : 
Come to thy mother !—on the Sabbath shore, 
The heart that rock’d thy childhood, back, once more 
Shall take its wearied one. 


‘In silence wert thou left : 
Come to thy sisters !—joyously again 
All the home voices blend in one sweet strain, 
Shall greet their long bereft ! 


‘ Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s bough : 
Come to thy father !—it is finished now ; 
Thy tears have all been shed. 


‘In thy divine abode 
Change finds no pathway, memory no dark trace ; 
And, oh! bright victory—death by love no place, 
Come, Spirit, to thy God !— The Amulet, pp. 1, 2. 


Who has not seen and admired those brief descriptive mottoes, 
which the chaste and classic pen of Mr. T. K. Hervey has been 
lately in the habit of supplying for Engelmann’s lithographic prints ? 
In this difficult task Mr. Hervey stands unrivalled. He embodies 
in two orthree lines the expression of the whole picture, and at the 
same time turns his inscription into a little gem of poetry. In this 
style, though more than usually expanded, he has produced the 
tallowring stanza. The subject is ‘ Morning Dreams ; a picture of 
a girl on a couch, newly awakened, and in a reclining attitude ’:— 


‘She has been dreaming! and her thoughts are still, 
On their far journey, in the land of dreams! 
The forms we call—but may not chase—at will, 
And soft, low voices—sweet as distant streams, 
Heard in the night-hush,—linger round her heart ! 
Oh! dark-eyed dreamer! must thy spirit sail 
Into the years when dreams of joy depart 
With each bright morning—like the nightingale ! 
When hope is only for the slumbering hours, 
A thing. on which the waker thinks—and weeps! 
And pleasant fancies—like night-blowing flowers,— 
Give out their perfume, but while memory sleeps ! 
—Thine is the precious privilege of youth, 
That paints all visions in the hues of truth!’ 
The Amulet, p. 34. 


We do not remember to have met in English literature before, 
the name of Mr. Frederic Muller. In Germany the name is well 
known and highly respected ; but we have no idea of the individual 


to whom Mr. Hall is indebted for the following exquisite verses on 
the stars :— 
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‘Oh! ’tis lovely to watch ye at twilight rise, 
When the last gleam fades in the distant skies, 
When the silver chime of the minster-bell, 
And the warbling fount in the woodland-dell, 
And the viewless sounds in the upper air, 

Proclaim the hour of prayer ! 


‘ Then ye shine in beauty above the sea, 
Bright wanderers over the blue sky free ! 
Catching the tone of each sighing breeze, 
And the whispering sound of the forest+trees, 
Or the far-off voice, through the quiet dim, 

Of some hamlet’s hymn ! 


‘ And the midnight, too, all still and lone ! 
Ye guard in beauty, from many a throne ! 
In your silver silence throughout the hour, 
Watching the rest of each folded flower, 
Gladdening with visions each infant’s sleep, 

Through the night-hour deep ! 


‘ Yes, ye look over Nature’s hushed repose, | 
By the forest still where the streamlet flows, 
. By the breezeless hush of many a plain, 
And the pearly flow of the silver main, 
Or sweetly far o’er some chapel-shrine 
Of the olden time ! 


‘ Thus in shadeless glory ye onwards roll, 
Bright realms of beauty, from Pole to Pole! 
’Midst the vaulted space where your bright paths lie, 
In the hidden depths of the midnight sky, — 
To some far-off land,—to some distant home, : 
Neath the ocean’s foam ! 


‘ But, hark! the far voice of the waking sea, 
And the dim dew rising o’er lawn and lea, 
And the first faint tinge of the early day, 
Shining afar o’er the ocean-spray ! , 
Oh! ye that have been. as a power and a spell, 
Through the dim midnight !—Farewell !’ 
Amulet, pp. 71, 72. 


Our next extract is rather longerthan we could ‘have wished. 
But the paper is excellently written, and will well repay the trouble 
of perusal. The author is the Rev. Robert Hall:— — 


‘ It has been observed, that it seldom falls to the lot of one man to be both 
a philosopher and a poet. These two characters, in their full exteat, 
may be said to divide betwixt them the whole empire of genius; for all 
the productions of the human mind fall naturally under two heads— 
works of imagination, and works of reason. There are, indeed, several 
kinds of composition, which, to be perfect, must partake of both. In 
our most celebrated historians, for instance, we meet with a just mixture 
of the penetration that distinguishes the philosopher, and the ardour of 
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the poet; still their departments are very wide of each other, and a small 
degree of attention will be sufficient to show, why’ it is so extremely 
difficult to unite, in any high degree, the excellence of each. The end 
of the poet is to give delight to his reader, which he attempts by ad- 
dressing his fancy and moving his sensibility; the philosopher purposes 
merely to instruct, and thereby thinks it enough if he presents his thoughts 
in that order which will render them the most perspicuous, and seems 
best adapted to gain the attention. Their views demand, therefore, a 
very different procedure. All that passes under the eye of the poet, he 
surveys in one particular view; every form and image under which he 
presents it to the fancy, are descriptive of its effects. ‘He delights to 
paint every object in motion, that he may raise a similar agitation in the 
bosom of the reader. But the calm deliberate thinker, on. the contrary, 
makes it his endeavour to seek out the remoter causes jand principles, 
which gave birth to these appearances. | 

‘It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip off the false colours 
that serve to disguise, to remove every particular which fancy or folly 
has combined, and present, to view the simple and naked truth. But 
the poet, who addresses the imagination and the heart, neglects no cir- 
cumstance, however fanciful, which may serve to attach ‘his descriptions 
more closely to the human mind. In describing the awful ‘appearances 
of nature, he gladly avails himself of those magic terrors ‘with which 
ignorance and superstition have surrounded them ; for though the light‘df 
reason dispels those shades, they answer the highest purpose of the poet, 
in awakening the passions. It is the delight of poetry to combine and 
associate; of philosophy to separate and distinguish. The one resembles 
a skilful anatomist, who lays open every thing that occurs, and examines 
the smallest. particulars of its make; the other a judicions painter, who 
conceals what would offend the eye, and embellishes every subject he under- 
takes to represent. The same object, therefore, which has engaged the 
investigating powers of the philosopher, takes a very different appearance 
from the forming hand of the poet, who adds every grace, and artfully 
hides the nakedness of the inward structure, under all the agreeable 
foldings of elegance and beauty. In philosophical discussions, the end 
of which is to explain, every fact ought to be unfolded with the most 
lucid perspicuity. . But works of imagination never exert a more powerful 
influence, than when the author has contrived to throw over them a shade 
of darkness and doubt. The reason of this is obvious; the evils we but 
imperfectly discern, seem to bid defiance to caution ; they affect the mind 
with a fearful anxiety, and by presenting no limits, the imagination easil 
conceives them boundless. These species of composition differ still farther 
with respect to the situation of mind requisite to produce them. Poetry 
is the offspring of a mind heated to an uncommon degree; it is a kind 
of spirit thrown off in the effervescence of the agitated feeling: but the 


‘utmost calmness and composure is essential to philosophical inquiry. 


Novelty, surprise, and astonishment, kindle in the bosom the ‘fire of 
poetry ; whilst philosophy is reared up by cool and long-continued efforts. 


‘There is one circumstance relating to this kind of composition too material 
‘to be omitted. In every nation it has been found that poetry is of much 
‘earlier. date than any other production of the human mind; as in the 


individual, the imagination and passions are more’ vigorous in youth, 
which, in mature age, subside, and give way to thought and reflection. 
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.. ‘Something similar, to this seenis to characterize that geniue, which 
distinguishes the different periods of society. The most admired poems 
have been the offspring of uncultivated ages. Pure poetry consists of 
the descriptions of nature, and the display of the passions; to each of 
which, a rude state of society is better adapted than one more polished. 
They who live in that early period in which art has not alleviated the 
calamities of life, are forced to feel their dependence upon nature. Her 
appearances are ever open to their view, and therefore strongly imprinted 
on their fancy. They shrink at the approach of a storm, and mark with 
anxious ‘attention every variation of the sky. ‘ The change of seasons, 
cloud or sunshine, serenity and tempest, are to them real sources of 
sorrow and of joy; and we need not, therefore, wonder, they should 
describe with energy what they feel with so much force.- But it is one 
chief advantage of civilization, that, by enabling us in some measure to 
control nature, we become less subject to its influence. It opens maiiy 
new sources of enjoyment. In this situation the gay and the cheerful can 
always mingle in company, whilst the diffusion of knowledge opens to 
the studious a new world, over which the whirlwind and the blast can 
exert.no influence. The face of nature gradually retires from view, and 
those who attempt to describe it, often content themselves with copying 
from books, .whereby their descriptions want the freshness and glow of 
- original observation, like the image of an object reflected through various 
mediums, each of which varies somewhat of its form, and lessens’ ‘its 
splendour... The, poetry of uncivilized nations has, therefore, often 
excelled the productions of a more refined peop'e, in elevation and pathos. 
Accustomed to survey nature only in her general form, and grander move- 
.gents, their descriptions cannot fail of carrying with ‘them an air of 
greatness and sublimity. They paint scenes which every one has felt, and 
which, therefore, need only to be presented to awaken a similar feeling 
again. For awhile, they delight us with the vastness of their conceptions ; 
‘but the want of various embellishments, and the frequent occurrence of 
.the same images, soon fatigue the attention, and their poetry may ‘be 
compared to the world of waters, which fill us with amazement, but upon 
which we gaze for awhile, and then turn away our eyes. It is the 
advantage of enlightened nations, that their superior knowledge enables 
them to supply greater variety, and to render poetry more copious. mney 
allure with an agreeable succession of images. They do not weary wit 
uniformity, or over-power us with the continuance of any one ‘exertion ; 
puts by perpetually shifting the scene, they keep us in'a constant hurry 
of delight. ~~. Sin 
ae = help observing, that poetical genius seems capable of much 
greater variety than talents for philusophising. The power of thinking 
and reasoning is a simple energy, which exerts itself in all men nearly in 
the same manner; indeed, the chief varieties that have been obierel in 
it may be traced to two—a capacity of abstract and mathematical reason- 
ing, and a talent for collecting facts, and making observations: these 
qualities of mind, blended in various proportions, will for the most ‘part 
_account for any peculiarities attending men’s mode of thinking. But the 
ingredients that constitute a poet are far more various. and complicated. 
.A poet is in a high degree under the influence of the imagination and 
passions, principles of mind very various and extensive. atever is 
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complicated is capable of much greater variety, and will be extremely 
more diversified in its form than that which is more simple. In this case, 
every ingredient is a source of variety; and by being mingled in the com- 
position in a greater or less degree, may give an original cast to the whole. 

‘ To explain the particular causes which vary the direction of the fancy 
in different men, would perhaps be no easy task. | 

* We are led, it may be at first through accident, to the survey of one 
class of objects; this calls up a particular train of thinking, which we 
afterwards freely indulge ; it easily finds access to the mind upon all oc- 
casions; the slightest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed ‘by habit, 
and reared up with attention, till it gradually swells to a torrent, which 
bears away every obstacle, and awakens in the mind the consciousness of 
peculiar powers. Such sensations eagerly impel to a particular purpose, 
and are sufficient to give to the mind a distinct and determinate character. 

* Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence of the passions. 
The pleased and the splenetic, the serious and the gay, survey nature 
with very different eyes. That elevation of fancy, which, with a melan- 
choly turn, will produce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful solemnity, 
will lead another of a cheerful complexion, to delight, by presenting 
images of splendour and gaiety, and by inspiring gladness and joy. To 
these and other similar causes, may be traced that boundless variety which 
diversifies the works of imagination, and which is so great that I have™ 
thought the perusal of fine authors is like traversing the different regions 
of the earth; some glow with a pleasant and refreshing warmth, whilst 
others kindle with a fierce and fiery heat; in one we meet with scenes of 
elegance and art, where all is regular, and a thousand beautiful objects 
spread their colours to the eye, and regale the senses; in another, we 
behold nature in an etabed majestic simplicity, scouring the plain with 
a tempest, sitting upon a rock, or walking upon the wings of the wind. 
Here we meet with a Sterne, who fans us with the softest delicacies; and 
there a Rousseau, who hurries us along in whirlwind and tempest. Hence 
that delightful succession of emotions which is felt in the bosoms of sen- 
sibility. We feel the empire of genius, we imbibe the impression, and 
the mind resembles an enchanted mansion, which, at the touch of some 
superior hand, at one time brightens into beauty, and at another darkens 
into horror. Even where the talents of men approach most nearly, an 
attentive eye will ever remark some small shades of difference sufficient to 
distinguish them. Perhaps few authors have been distinguished by more 
similar features of character than Homer and Milton, That vastness of 
thought which fills the imagination, and that sensibility of spirit which 
renders every circumstance interesting, are the qualities of both: but 
Milton is the most sublime, and Homer the most picturesque. Homer 
lived in an early age, before knowledge was much advanced: he would 
derive little from any acquired abilities, and therefore may be styled the 
poet of nature. To this source, perhaps, we may trace the principal dif- 
ference betwixt Homer and Milton. The Grecian poet was left to the 
movements of his own mind, and to the full influence of that variety of 
passions which is common to all: his conceptions therefore are distin- 
guished by their simplicity and force. In Milton, who was skilled in al- 


most every department of science, learning seems sometimes to have 
shaded the splendour of his genius. 
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‘ No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as Homer, or possesses so much 
fire; but in point of sublimity, he cannot be compared to Milton. I 
rather think the Greek poet has been thought to excel in this quality 
more than he really does, for want of a proper conception of its effects. 
When the perusal of an author raises us above our usual tone of mind, 
we immediately ascribe those sensations to the sublime, without consi- 
dering whether they light on the imagination or the feelings; whether 
they elevate the fancy, or only fire the passions. 

‘The sublime has for its object the imagination only, and its influence 
is not so much to occasion any fervour of feeling, as the calmness of fixed 
astonishment. If we consider the sublime as thus distinguished from 
every other quality, Milton will appear to possess it in an unrivalled degree ; 
and here indeed lies the secret of his power. The perusal of Homer in- 
spires us with an ardent sensibility; Milton with the stillness of surprise. 
The one fills and delights the mind with the confluence of various emo- 
tions ; the other amazes with the vastness of his ideas. The movements 
of Milton’s mind are steady and progressive ; he carries thé fancy through 
successive stages of elevation, and gradually increases the heat by adding 
fuel to the fire. | 

‘The flights of Homer are more sudden and transitory; Milton, whose 
mind was enlightened by science, appears the most comprehensive ; he 
shows more acuteness in his reflections, and more sublimity of thought. 
Homer, who lived more with men, and had perhaps a deeper tincture of 
the human passions, is by far the most vehement and picturesque. To 
the view of Milton, the wide scenes of the universe seem to have been 
thrown open, which he regards with a cool and comprehensive survey, 
little agitated, and superior to those emotions which affect inferior mortals. 
Homer, when he soars the highest, goes not beyond the bounds of human 
nature; he still connects his descriptions with human passions; and 
though his ideas have less sublimity, they have more fire. The appetite 
for greatness—that appetite which always grasps at more than it can 
reach, is never so fully satisfied as in the perusal of Paradise Lost. In 
following Milton, we grow familiar with new worlds—we traverse the im- 
mensities of space, wandering in amazement, and finding no bounds. 
Homer confines the mind to a narrower circle, but that circle he brings 
nearer the eye—he fills it with a quicker succession of objects, and makes 
it the scene of more interesting action. —The Amulet, pp. 294—303. 


Of the first class of Annuals, only “ The Keepsake,” and ‘‘ The 
Bijou,” now remain to be noticed. As it would be inconvenient 
to extend the present article to a much greater length, we must 
keep both these works for our next number, particularly as the 
remaining portion of our space must be given to the two minor 
Annuals, whose titles stand at the head of this article. 

The * Juvenile Forget me Not,’ and the ‘ Juvenile Keepsake,’ 
are both well deserving of the most extensive patronage. The 
former we sheuld present to a girl eight or nine years of age, and 
‘the latter to a boy often or eleven. They are both very delightful 
in their way. rs. Hall has succeeded, we think, in producing a 
little volume, suited in every way to the capacity of those whose 
gratification and improvement she had in view. The poetical! and 
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prose Compositions are generally written in a style of clearness and 
simplicity, and the engravings by which her volume is embel- 
lished, are most appropriately selected. We would particularly 
refer to the print of the Princess Victoria (which, however, is not 
well engraved), to the ‘ Northumbrian piper,’ and, above all the rest, 
to ‘ Murillo’s pet lamb.’ The expression of the face of the docile 
little animal is quite seducing ; so also are the linesthat accom- 
pany it, which have been written by Mr. Charles Swain, and 
which we here subjoin. 


* My pretty one—my pretty one— 

I would not part with thee, 

For all the beauties of the land, 
Or treasures of the sea: 

Thine eye is brighter than a star, 
Thy fleece like driven snow ; 

Thy voice—oh ! sweeter than the sound 
Of rivers as they flow. 


‘ My pretty one—my pretty one— 

ive sought through field and wood 

For honey-flowers and tender grass, 
And clover, for thy food : 

I’ve some, like gold and silver cups, 
Alt filled with dews for wine ; 

Come, show thou’rt thankful, and this feast, 
My favourite, shall be thine. 


‘* No other little boy, I’m sure, 
Would love thee half so dear ; 

Would strive to know what best thou likest, 

And seek it far and near: 
Would bring thee water from the fount, 

Clear, beautiful, and deep ; 
Or make at night a bed so soft 

For thee, sweet lamb, to sleep ! 


‘ Besides, thou knowest, twas I that saved 

Thine innocent young life ; 

The butcher-boy had tied thee down— 
Had raised his cruel knife !— 

T wept !—my dear, my good mamma, 
Could not behold me cry ; 

Se for her fond, her grateful boy, 
Thee, beauteous lamb, did buy ! 


‘ Then, come and love me very well, 

And when thy dinner’s o’er, 

We'll dance and play along the green, 
Or by the bright sea shore : 

Now kiss me—kiss me prettily, — 
For very kind I am, 

And proud of thee, my beautiful, 
Myown dear little lamb!’— The Juvenile Forget me Not. 
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Mr. Roscoe, the able editor of the ‘ Juvenile Keepsake,’ informs 
us in his preface, that he intended his volume rather for ‘ children 
of middle, than either of smaller or of larger growth.’ To this 
view he has kept steadily in all the pieces which he bas inserted. 
They are all such as a well grown boy would take an interest in, 
and none of them are beyond his capacity. The work is very 
neatly printed, in a small but very clear type. It has eight 
engravings, sufficiently well executed for a volume not intended 
to be costly. We think that Mr. Roscoe might have been more 
happy in the choice of the subjects of his embellishments, and 
probably next year he will endeavour to add. one or two to the 
number, as wellas to make a selection which would, be more likely 
tocatch the fancy of young readers. 7 

We fear that the few extracts which we can afford to make, will 
exhibit the general merits of this work but very inadequately. The 
stories in prose are as good in their way as any thing that is to 
be found in the best of the larger annuals. The poetry is very 
unequal ; but even in this respect the ‘ Juvenile Keepsake’ might 
be favourably compared wih its elders. Letus.takeas anexample— 
Miss Emily 'Taylor’s description of a ‘ Mother's: Love.’ 

‘ Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be ? 
Hast thou measured the height of heaven above ? 
Then mayest thou mete out a mother’s love. 


‘ Hast thou talk’d with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thou witnessed the angels’ bright employ ? 
Then mayest thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


‘ Evenigg and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ? 
The bee, for herself, hath gather’d and toil’d, » 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


‘ Hast thou gone with the traveller thought afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star ? 
Thou hast—but on ocean, earth, or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 

‘ There is not a grand, inspiring thought, _ > 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 

There is not a feeling, pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. .. 


‘ And ever, since earth began, that look 
Has been to the wise an open book, 
To win them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. | 

‘ There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare ; 
But louder than voice beneath, above, | 
He is heard to speak through a mother’s love.’ 

VOL. Ix. 2N Juvenile Keepsake, pp. 25, 26. 
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The comparison would not be injured by adding to the above the 
following little song :— 


‘ ty this changing world where our best joys flee, 
If thy friends should fail, or thy hopes grow cold ; 
Oh, then, in that nour remember me, 
Come, and I'l! give thee ‘‘ the smile of oid !” 


‘ While friends are around thee, and life is gay, 
I dare not ask for one thought from thee ; 

But if chance or unkindness should sadden thy way, 
Oh, then in that hour remember me! 


‘ And bring me thy pain, thy sorrow, thy care, 
My word shall still “‘ sweet welcome” be, 
In every sigh and tear I will share ; 
Oh, then in that hour remember me!’ 
Juvenile Keepsake, p. 59. 


It would be difficult to conjecture why the title of ‘ May Morning 
Sports’ is affixed to a beautiful print in which several children are 
represented as amusing themselves with wearing their mother’s hat 
andcap. There is nothing peculiar to a May Morning which impe's 
to such tricks as these. But assuming the title to be justifiable, we 
should think that no person will entertain any doubt about the beaut 
and tenderness of the verses which the Rev. Henry Stebbing has 
appended to it :— 


‘ The odorous gales are free, 
And voices of young mirth, 
Like childhood’s in its glee, 
Are dancing round the earth ; 
And vale and plain seem glad to lie 
Beneath so blue and clear a sky. 
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‘ The blushing clouds are hung 
Like wreaths on the blue air, 
As if the dews were flung 
On brighter roses there; 
And morn with ruby urn of light, 
Hath watered every mountain height. 





‘ It is a glorious sight to see, 
Earth, air, and waters blent, 
As if their bright felicity 
Were one sweet element; 
A joy, that hath eternal springs, 
Breathed o’er the universe of things. 





‘ And spirits are upon the wing, 
That live in the sweet air, 
Linking each fair imagining 
To forms almost as fair ; 
And making all things breathe of love, 
Of Him who smiles and reigus above. 
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« Whate’er is pure—whate’er is bright— 
Is chorister of May; 
Whate’er can bring or feel delight, 
Belongs to her sweet day: 
And fair and gentle is the choir, 
Her happy gales and sounds inspire. 


* Happy as birds in grove and shade, 
And beautiful as flowers, 
A little joyous group hath made 
A feast for the young hours ; 
A feast of smiles, and thoughts that rise 
Like a sweet incense to the skies. 


* Itis because their hearts are glad, 
There’s brightness on their brow ; 
Tis that no crime hath made them sad, 

Their hearts so freely glow ; 
And gay as their attire may be, 
’Tis gay but while they’re pure and free. 


< While gazing on that happy throng, 
Who would not bless the day, 
When his own heart was still as strong 
In hope and peace as they ? 
Feeling no ill, and fearing none, 
That bliss not needing to be won ! 


‘ Who would not, whatsoe’er his years, 
Or hope, or lot hath been, 
The pathway long and sown with tears, 
Or always smooth and green— 
Who would not, though the wish be vain, 
Wish for his young free heart again ? 
* Tis hard to teach the bird his song, 
Whose note has once been lost— 
To raise the flowers o’er which the long 
And chilling blast hath cross’d ; 
Even bind the stem—re-wake the lay, 
The song is faint, the bloom, decay. 
‘ O, when the heart is past its youth, 
’Tis harder still to bring 
Back to its fount the joy of truth, 
The glory of its spring ; 
But keep it pure from hour to hour, 
It has no blight like bird or flower.’ 
Juvenile Keepsake, pp. 6(0—62. 


We cannot conclude this article without expressing our surprize 
at the number of new Annuals which have started during the present 
year. The competition cannot but be useful to the public; but 
we apprehend it will not be equally so to all the publishers, for it is 
almost impossible that an adequate sale can be found for each of 
the works of this description vote have lately issued from the press’ 
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Art. XII.—Extracts from the Italian Prose Writers, for the Use of 


Students in the London University. 12mo. pp. 558. London: Taylor; 
1828, 


TueE success of the modern universities must depend entirely upon their 
practical and popular usefulness. Were the promotion’of abstruse learn- 
ing, of mathematics, logic, or the erudition of Greece and Rome, the 
present object of interest with the public, Cambridge and Oxford, after 
having revised their laws, and made a few changes in their systems, 
would answer completely the design in contemplation. But though lite- 
rature has become popular, the higher departments of learning neither 
have, nor ever will become so ; and if institutions be formed for popular 
purposes, and to embrace in their more liberal systems the instruction of 
the many, they must pay a proportionate attention to the branches of 
knowledge most necessary in the business and actions of common life. 
With a laudable consideration of this essential feature in their design, the 
projectors of the London University have, it appears from their prospec- 
tuses, paid great attention to the department cf modern languages. We 
have not an opportunity of deciding whether or not their choice of pro- 
fessors has been equally judicious in the other cases, but from the known 
literary character of Mr. Panizzi, from his great attainments, and exten- 
Sive acquaintance with every thing regarding the literature of his native 
country, there is every proof that no one more fitted to do credit to the 
new institution could have been placed in the Italian professor's chair. 

The little work which is here presented to the public, and which is to 
form a class-book for the éléves of the London University, is a very judi- 
cious and amusing selection of pieces from productions little known to 
the generality of Italian students. It has been Mr. Panizzi’s object to 
give such passages as are likely to prove interesting to an English reader, 
and assist in removing some of the many errors which the Professor al- 
leges exist in this country concerning the real state of his. Independent, 
however, of this, the little acquaintance with Italian prose which is gene- 
rally possessed, renders it a desirable object with students in that lan- 
guage to possess a work which may lead to a knowledge of its prose, as 
well as poetical capabilities. 

The selection embraces extracts from every author known among the 
Italian classics, and some of them are exceedingly curious and enter- 
taining. Among these, we noted especially two or three letters of Tasso’s, 
Bentivoglio’s Character of our Queen Elizabeth, Cellini’s Narrative of a 
Journey in France, through Switzerland, and some most interesting pas- 
sages from Machiavelli. 





Art. XIII.—The Chronological Guide. Part I. Accompanied with 
a Chart. 12mo. London: Baker and Fletcher. 1828. | 


‘Tits is one of the neatest, and, for its extent, one of the most compre- 


hensive and convenient chronological compendiums we have seen, and 
especially well deserving, we think, of the patronage of teachers. Even 
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a schoolboy who is tolerably conversant with the annals of the principal 
nations of the world taken individually, will often, if he has been taught 
in the usual way, have but a very confused notion of General History. 
‘ Children,’ as the present compiler remarks in a very judicious preface, 
‘ naturally take it for granted that events happened in the order in which 
they read of them; very few think enough to discover their relation in 
point of time; if they read, for example, as they do in Rollin, the Car- 
thaginian history long before the Macedonian, it is most probable they 
will never find out that the victories of Alexander were at least sixty years 
prior to the first Punic war; or if they do discover facts of that obvious 
kind, it will still be difficult for them to go back, and again to proceed 
with the historian, without so far losing the connection of events as to 
render it impossible for them, without a great deal more study and atten- 
tion than they are usually found to give, to obtain a clear and orderly view 
of the whole.’ The chart by which this little volume is accompanied ‘is 
intended to assist the young scholar in forming those more correct and 
comprehensive views which it is so desirable he should possess. It has 
certainly the merit of clearness in a degree superior to many of its prede- 
cessors. The explanatory volume contains nearly every thing that is ne- 
cessary for an elementary knowledge of chronclogy; presenting, besides, 
an ample collection of facts, a short introduction on the fundamental 
principles of the science, a series of historical sketches of the different 
countries whose chronology is delineated in the chart, an account of the 
method of reducing the several epochs to each other, a complete list of 
questions adapted to the table, and an appendix illustrative of the various 
offices, weights, measures, &c. alluded to in ancient history. The part of 
the work before us comes down only to the destruction of the Western 
Empire—but we hope the attempt will meet with sufficient encouragement 


to induce the author to give us, as soon as possible, its promised continu- 
ation. 


os 
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Art.X1V.— Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with various 
translations. By W. Taylor, of Norwich. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 506. 
London: Treuttel and Wiirtz. 1828. 


Tue present volume is principally composed of a number of articles on 
the works of the German Poets, which the author had contributed some 
years ago to this Review and the Monthly Magazine. It does not profess, 
therefore, to present us with a complete History of German Poetry— 
although the separate disquisition of which it consists have been woven into 
a continuous composition by the interspersion of a few connective para- 
graphs, so that. it may now claim the character of at least a regular and 
unbroken sketch of that interesting subject. The work is to consist, when 
finished, of three volumes, of which only the first has yet appeared, which 
brings down the annals of German Poetry to the publication of Lessing’s 
Nathan the Wise. Mr. Taylor’s labours on this occasion have at least the 
great recommendation of supplying what has hitherto been a desideratum 
in our literature, and presenting us with a guide to the study of the sub- 
ject, the attraction of which is growing among us every day, although till 
now the English public have had no means of forming their own judgment 
as to its extent and importance. The attempt is therefore at all events an 
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exceedingly praiseworthy one, were it only on account of its subjects; but 
its execution, we have no hesitation in adding, is also such as well merits 
encouragement, ‘The author is evidently both very extensively conversant 
with the facts of his subject, and quite capable of illustrating them with 
spirit and originality. Without professing to agree with all the opinions ad- 
vanced in the volume, we willingly aknowledged that they are advocated in 
general with very considerable skill and plausibility. The style is disfigured, 
we observe, by a number of affectations—originating apparently in an 
anxiety to infuse something of a German spirit into our English tongue— 
which we should be pleased to see avoided by the learned author in the 
progress of his work. His innovations, we apprehend, are not likely to 
be generally adopted. His poetry, we are glad to perceive, is much freer 
from these objectionable peculiarites than his prose—and is upon the whole, ~ 
indeed, very creditable to his ingenuity and taste. 





-— Shea a anton os 


Art. XV.—Tales of the Affections: being Sketches from Real Life. 
By Mrs. Caddick. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 199. London: Longman and 
Co. 1828. 

Tue tales of this modest volume, four in number, are prettily told; but 

the style is their chief merit—there being, except in the ‘ Broken Vow’, 

nothing very striking nor extraordinary in the incidents, and little of plot or 
involution to excite or keep alive the interest. The ‘ Mountain Stream,’ for 
example, contains the story of two boys, who were drowned by the over- 
flowing of a brook after a thunder-storm, on the declivity of Ingieborough, 
the monarch of the Yorkshire mountains. Only a few pages, however, 
are devoted to the boys and the catastrophe which befel them, the rest is 
taken up with a sentimental essay on the waning of youthful pleasures in 
after life, and a poetical prose description of the mountain and the stream. 

‘Of the waters, particularly of the streams which originate in the hill 
side, the shepherds speak, like Miss Mitford, as ‘if they werethings of life.’ 
One of the largest of them occupies, at its source, no wider a space than a 
peasant girl may cover with her straw hat; but it flows on in unpretending 
tranquillity, until it is augmented, by other springs, into a tolerably wide 
brook. Its bed then becomes rough and stony, being scattered over with 
large masses of rock, which the tempests of ages have in succession hurled 
into it from the heights above. In ordinary times, the stream winds 
playfully round these obstacles; but when storms have swelled it to ten 
times its usual size, it dashes over them with inconceivable fury, or falls 
from one to the other, in long lines of silvery whiteness, which, if they are 
met by the wind that plays round the middle of the hill, are caught up by 
it and scattered far and wide, until they assume the appearance of a mist.’ 
—p. 122. 

The ‘Broken Vow’ is related with great feeling, and resembles not a little 
the story of the Surgeon’s Daughter, in the first series of the Chronicles of 
the Canongate. We doubt not that both have originated in the same 
real history, though moulded into varied forms by Sir Walter, and by Mrs. 
Caddick of Manchester. 
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Art. XVI.—Sydney’s Letter to the King; and other Corr > 
connected with the reported exclusion of Lord Byron's Monument from 
Westminster Abbey. 12mo. pp. 56. London: Cawthorn, 1828. 


‘ Srre,—Tue hend of Death has laid its sceptre on the Poet’s head ! 

‘ His laurelled brows are trailed along the dust, like Hector’s corse, 
insulted, not dishonoured. A mighty aspirant appears before Your 
Majesty, and appeals to your benevolence and justice. The remains of 
Genius, cry out, Sire—from the tomb. A voice is in its ashes, which 
invokes Your Majesty to spare a living and protect the dead ‘” 


x 4a * * 


‘ The chains of ieee are unloosed :—The empire of Idolatry is 
at an end; and forth has rushed one universal and Angelic shout, pro- 
claiming loud :—* Peace upon earth—-Grace and good will to men!” 

‘ But there are Household deities which still survive, and find a tem- 
ple and a shrine in the breast of every faithful Englishman. Among 
the holiest and the first of these are “‘ Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

‘ Between these deities we 4 saan your Royal bust, the tutelary genius 
and the guard of both. Me He 

Such is the opening o this farrago of prose run mad—and it is quite 
enough, we think, to prevent our readers from falling into a paroxysm of 
surprise, when we tell them that the author, page 33, zealously argues from 
internal evidence, that the lines beginning 


“ Within this awful volume lies.” 
Are Lord Byron’s, though they are well known to be by Sir Walter Scott, 
and occur in the Monastery, vol. ii. So much for the knowledge of Byron's 


‘peculiar style and genius” possessed by this letter-writer, who is not in 
the least abashed at confessing his blunder in a postcript to the reader. 





Art. XVII.— The First Lines of Philosophical and Practical Chemistry ; 
as applied to Medicine und the Arts, including the recent Discoveries 
and Doctrines of the Science. By J.S. Forsyth, Surgeon, &c. Author 
of the New London Medical and Surgical Dictionary, &c. &c. &c. &c. 
With plates. 12mo. pp. 326. London: Sustenance and Stretch, 1828. 


Mr. Forsytu, it would appear, is desirous of exemplifying in his own 
person the prophetic saying of King Solomon, that ‘‘ of making man 
books there is no end:” whether he finds the context of this celebrated 
verse hold good or not, we have no means of ascertaining; but there-is 
almost no “subject into which he has not dipt his pen—History, Anti- 
quities, Arts, Sciences, (including Fencing and Magic,) and a whole 
library of Medical, Surgical, and Pharmaceutical publications, with occa- 
sional pamphlets, provincial and metropolitan, exhibiting a singular vein 
of sarcasm, vituperation, and rejoinder, sometimes dramatic, sometimes 
rhetorical, and sometimes nondescript. 
The ‘ First Lines of Chemistry’ is a fair specimen of his tact and. ex 

rience in his profession. It contains an extensive series of facts and ex- 
periments, condensed into very m compass. One thing strikes us 


as remarkable: after commencip tn to the very worst form of the 
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catechetical style, he suddenly abandons it, and only resumes it again in 
an occasional page as he proceeds :— 

* Question.—With what properties are material substances endowed ? 

‘ Answer.—Material substances are endowed with two kinds of proper- 
ties—namely, physical and chemical, &c.’—>p. 1. | 

Now we are entitled to ask, in our turn, what good purpose is gained 
by this oscillatory, pendulum style of bandying words between a pupil 
and his instructor, for whom, we presume it to be intended? If there be 
any of our readers who retain a partiality for a manner which has of late 
been rapidly and deservedly becoming obsolescent, we have only to refer 
them for a comparison to the opening of the work before us, and that of 
the ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry,” by Mrs. Marcet. We are convinced 
that such a comparison can lead but to one opinion—viz. the immense 
superiority of the latter over the former, both for communicating know- 
ledge, exciting interest, and, consequently, of improving the memory, and 
still more, the judgment of the pupil. In the question and answer style 
partially adopted by Mr. Forsyth, the pupil is made a mere recollecting 
machine ; in the convers.tion method, he is made to pause and think at 
every step. But if Mr. Forsyth was convinced of the utility of the method, 
why not carry it uniformly through his book? : 

.The.best portion of Mr. Forsyth’s work are his Select Experiments, his 

Tables, and his Glossary of Chemical Terms, all of which are exceedingly 
useful to beginners ; and though we would recommend the Conversations 
in preference to the First Lines, for obtaining an introductory knowledge 
of the science, yet the young chemist will find Mr. Forsyth an exceedingly 
useful guide upon many points altogether omitted or deficient in that and 
some other elementary works. | 





Arr. XVIII.—Shketches in verse, from the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament. By J. Brettell. 12mo. pp. 183. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1828. 


We are extremely sorry that we cannot in any conscience compliment 
Mr. Brettell, of Rotherham, on his poetical powers; because he appears 
to be a sincere, well-disposed, amiable man; but we must abide by what 
appears to us to be the impartial truth. We had thought (most unwit- 
tingly, we confess, but we had thought) that the fulsome panegyrical style 
of dedication had long passed away with the fashion of laced coats and 
full-bottomed wigs; but lo! here it meets us in all its pristine glory. 
‘ May the benevolence of your Lordship [Earl Fitzwiiliam], which, like 
the beneficent radiance of the luminary of day, casts a cheering lustre on 
the world, long continue to shine upon it, and, when it is eventually over- 
cast by the shadow of life’s closing eve, may its reflected light, resting in 
all its glory on the present noble heir to your Lordship’s rank and virtues, 
be transmitted by him,’ &c. &c. 

Of the tenth rate poetry which is thus fulsomely dedicated to Earl 
Fitzwilliam, we suppose our readers will have little curiosity to see a spe- 
cimen. We open at a venture, and find in the song of Moses :— 

‘ The blast of Thy power divided the flood, 
And the billows ascending on either side, stood 
Like mountains of waterginscalably steep, 
High walls of defence tHe midst of the deep,’ &c. &e. 
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Art. XIX.— The Wanderer’s Legacy; a Collection of Poems on various 
subjects. By Catherine Grace Godwin, (late Catherine Grace Garnett), 
author of “The Night before the Bridal,” &c. Post vo. pp. 277. 
London: Maunder. 1828. 


Aone with snatches of pretty description and occasional bursts of pas- 
sionate and genuinely poetic feeling, we meet with in the pages of Mrs. 
Godwin a good deal of the ordinary staple of modern poetry, in the form 
of glittering, gaudy expression, or obtrusive metaphor, which far from 
embellishing, tends rather to obscure and bepatch the transparent mirror 
of poetic thought, like Lord Byron’s cloud— 


A single cloud on a sunny day, 
Which has no business to appear 
When skies are blue and earth is gay. 


But we have no doubt that the volume will become popular among the 
numerous admirers of female poetry, inasmuch as it is greatly superior 
to several of those which have lately attained an ephemeral celebrity, 
through the aid of the hireling or interested portion of the periodical press. 
We cannot spare room for extracts sufficient to do justice to our poetess, 
and must content ourselves with a few fragments from * The Estranged,’ 
the last and perhaps best piece in the book. 


‘ They met in silence—years had roll’d away 

Since they had gazed each on the other’s face, 

Or heard the tones of the remember’d voice 

That, parting rose in wrath. Oh! words, too oft, 
Like those false Hebrews who an ill report 

Brought of the Land of Promise to their tribes, 
Belie the holier feelings of the heart 

Glowing with truth and love. This they had prov’d 
In the drear loneless of their sunder'd lives. 

* we * # % * % ™% 
Life’s charm has fled since that soft beaming star 
Of their young fondness hath withdrawn its light. 
And time’s perspective, stored so late with bliss, 
Lay like a bleak horizon on the verge 
Of their dull wearing hours. 


Slight cause I ween 
(Oh is’t not ever thus that worthless things : 
Rob us of Paradise!) dissension roused 
Between Antonio and his bride betroth’d: 


ne 4 a a we % * * 


Alas! he knew not then, though ’twas reveal’d - 
How absence from the loved ones we have grieved 
Wears down the magnitude of our offence, 

And aggravates our own.’—p. 257 © 


We have not left room to quote from her descriptions of scenery, some 
of which are very fine. 
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Art. XX.—Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and other Matters, se- 
lected from the Columns of the Times Journal. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 183. 
London: Longman and Co. 1828. 


Tuesz Odes, or rather Satires, have recently attracted considerable 
attention in certain circles, from their cleverness, causticity, and minute 
knowledge of circumstances which escape the remark or the memory of 
common observers. Report ascribes them to the well-known versatile au- 
thor of the “‘ Twopenny Post Bag, who has of late, it should seem, amused 
his leisure hours by discharging the galling fire of an unwearied bush- 
skirmisher against the party in power. At the commencement of his . 
campaign he was alone, but he has recently, it is said, acquired an able 
coadjutorin Mr. Luttrel, the reported author of the parody in the Times, 
of the Witch scene in Macbeth, applied to the late meeting on Penenden 
Heath. That this report is probable, we may perhaps infer from the 
parody in question not being inserted in the selection before us, though it 
is not inferior to any of them in the tranchant keenness of its satire. As 
we cannot give a more striking character of Mr. Moore’s “‘ Arrowy Showers” 
of verse than may be seen at a glance by perusing them, we shall select 
one specimen—the best perhaps in the volume—and to our taste a model 
for political satire. 


“TF” AND “PERHAPS *.” 


‘Ou tidings of freedom! oh accents of hope! 
Waft, waft them, ye zephyrs, to Erin’s blue sea, 
And refresh with their sounds every son of the Pope, 
From Dingle-a-cooch to far Donaghadee. 


‘<7 mutely the slave will endure and obey, 
‘“‘ Nor clanking his fetters, nor breathing his pains, 
‘‘His masters, perhaps, at some far distant day, 
** May think (tender tyrants) of loosening his chains.” 


‘ Wise “if” and ‘‘ perhaps!”—-precious salve for our wounds, 
If he, who would rule thus o’er manacled mutes, 
Could check the free spring-tide of Mind, that resounds, 
Even now, at his feet, like the sea at Canute’s. 


“¢ But no, ’tis in vain—the grand impulse is given,—- 
Man knows his high Charter, and knowing will claim ; 
And if ruin must follow where fetters are riven, 
Be theirs, who have forged them, the guilt and the shame. 


‘« Tf the slave will be silent !”—wvain Soldier, beware— 
There is a dead silence the wrong’d may assume, 
When the feeling, sent back from the lips in despair, 

But clings round the heart with a deadlier gloom ;— 





* Written after heating a celebrated speech in the House of Lords, 
June 10, 1828. é 
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‘ When the blush, that long burn’d on the suppliant’s cheek, 
Gives place to th’ avenger’s pale, resolute hue; 
And the tongue, that once threaten’d, disdaining to speak, 
Consigns to the arm the high office to do. 


««¢ Tf men, in that silence, should think of the hour, 
When proudly their fathers in panoply stood, 
Presenting, alike, a bold front-work of power 
To the despot on land and the foe on the flood ;— 


‘That hour, when a Voice had come forth from the west, 
To the slave bringing hopes, to the tyrant alarms; 
And a lesson, long look’d for, was taught the opprest, 

That kings are as dust before freemen in arms! 


‘If, awfuller still, the mute slave should recall 
That dream of his boyhood, when Freedom’s sweet day 
At length seem’d to break through a long night of thrall, 
And Union and Hope went abroad in its ray ;— 


‘If Fancy should tell him, that Day-spring of Good, 
Though swiftly its light died away from his chain, 
Thongh darkly it set in a nation’s best blood, 
Now wants but invoking to shine out again ;— 


‘ If—if, I say—breathings like these should come o’er 
The chords of remembrance, and thrill, as they come, 
Then perhaps—aye, perhaps—but I dare not say more ; 
Thou hast will’d that thy slave should be mute—I am dumb.’ 


—pp. 177—180. 





Art. XXI.—Zur Vermittlung der Extreme in den Meinungen von 
Friedrich Ancillon Erster Theil. Geschichte und Politik. Berlin: 
1828. London: Black & Young. 


On Mediations of Extremes. By Friedrich Ancillon. 


WE do not put much faith in the attempts to make men think alike upon 
all subjects; nor can the medium be ascertained without obtaining a view 
of the extremes. It is very comfortable, and very easy, to sit down con- 
tented with the idea that much may be said on both sides of the question ; 
but as in literature and the arts we have no productions without faults, 
nay those that contain the greatest proportion of excellence, may display 
likewise the most giaring defects; so alsois it with the human character ; 
it is better occasionally to penetrate towards extremes in some directions 
than to remain fixed and unadvancing in the centre. Nothing is easier 
than to select a thesis and antithesis, and string together some high 
sounding words and phrases that shall leave the subject as it was at the 
beginning. ‘To this objection, the author before us seems to be liable; 
he commences with a pompous assertion and developement of some never 
contradicted truth; strings together a few unconnected sentences; and, 
at the conclusion, suddenly leaves the reader with a parting paragraph 
that, but for the distance between them, might be taken for the twin 
brother of the commencing observations, so close is the resemblance. 
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This is particularly the case with his first essay, on the Influence of 
Climate. We observe, too, that the author argues from the tendency of 
the English to suicide; we thought that this prejudice had long been 
clearly disproved by statistical reports: it could never have arisen but from 
the universal publicity given to such matters in this country. 

The second treatise, on the merits of the Middle Ages, is less disfigured 
by the faults we have mentioned, although by no means free from them. 
That we may not be considered as causelessly pronouncing too severe a 
judgment, we will extract the concluding observations from it :— 

‘ Every country under one supreme power is subject to despotism, and 
it is as little innate in pure monarchy as it is foreign to a pure democracy, 
or a pure aristocracy. The abuse of power is in all states to be feared, 
even where by artificial divisions it is not united in one person, whether 
physical or moral. The possibility of danger cannot be absolutely pre- 
vented, although the danger itself may unquestionably be diminished by 
suitable institutions. Who can calculate how a concurrence of passion, 
power, genius, ambition, and favourable circumstances, may in a given 
time lead to despotism ?’ 

We subjoin the titles of the other disputations, for such in fact they 
must be considered :—On the Character and Progress of the Present Age 
—Of the Power of Public Opinion—On the Legislation of the Press—On 
the Perfectibility of Civil Society—Idea and Judgment of Political Revo- 
lutions—Of the Causes of the French Revolution—-Influence of Freedom 
on Literature and the Arts—On Political Constitutions, &c. We see no 
reason for the appearance of this work ; it neither extends the sphere of 
our knowledge, nor does it present us with a more commodious arrange- 
ment of that with which we were acquainted. If a man writes on philo- 
suphical subjects with all the pomp of philosophical diction, we have a right 
to expect something more than occasionally a just or ingenious observation, 
buried in a mass of truism and common-place. 





Art. XXII.— Time's Telescope, for the Year 1829; or a Complete Guide 
to the Almanack : containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days and 
Holydays, with Illustrations of British History and Antiquities, Ex- 
isting and Absolute Titles and Customs, Skeiches of Comparative 
Chronology and Contemporary Biography. Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every Month; comprising Remarks on the Phenomena of 
the Celestial Bodies: and the Naturalist’s Diary, explaining the 
various Appearances in the Animal and Vegetable. Kingdoms, with 
numerous Engravings on wood, from Drawings by eminent Artists. 
pp. 428. 12mo. London. Sherwood and Co. 1829. 


TueERE can be no question that this little work, originally planned by 
Mr. Millard, of the Surrey Institution, is admirably adapted for diffusing 
a taste for both useful and entertaining knowledge, as there is scarcely a 
department of literature and science which may not be found, in one shape 
or other, in its Encyclopeediac pages. Let us just glance at the contents 
of the month in which we are writing as a specimen of the rest. Under 
the head of Remarkable Days we find several curious particulars, such 
as an account of the Féte des Morts on the Ist of November, on which 
the Parisians visit the tombs of their friends, in the cemetary of Peére la 
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Chaise, in thousands and tens of thousands. Appended we have a very 
pretty vignette of the “‘ Tomb of Marshal Ney.” On the 2nd of No- 
vember, we have an interesting account of “ the Company of the Dead,” 
at Rome, whose business it is to search for and bury the bodies of un- 
known persons and strangers. Appended is a good vignette of the Cata- 
combs of Paris, and Mr. Hood's facetious poem, -“ Death, a Dealer.” 
On the 5th of November we find it said: 


‘ This day is kept to commemorate the diabolical attempt of the Papists 
to blow up the Parliament House.’~-p. 376. 


Now we cannot too severely reprobate such a notice, as not only falsi- 
fying history, but tending to keep up the unchristian spirit of party irri- 
tation ; for looking coolly at the historical facts, we do not find it was the 
Papists, meauing the sreby the whole Catholic body, but certain individuals 
professing themselves Catholics, According to this mode of writing, we 
might say on the 8ih of Febuary, “ On this day, 1586, the Protestants 
diabolically murdered Mary, Queen of Scots,” meaning, by Protestants, 
Queen Elizabeth and her council, as the Editor of Time’s Telescope means, 
by Papists, Guy Fawkes and his coadjutors. Notwithstanding this repre- 
hensible spirit, which may be traced in more than one part of the volume ; 
the Editor scruples not to take advantage of Catholic aid, (diabolical 
though it be) to increase his circulation, quoting from, the ‘ Catholic 
Miscellany” the following notice :—‘* Of the various periodical calenders, 
and annual literary repositories which issue from the Protestant press, we 
are unacquainted with any one less objectionable to the Catholic reader, 
than Time’s Telescope.” The writer of this paragraph, we may well sup- 
pose, either had not read the work he praises, or was no, true Catholic 
himself, or did not know Dr. Forster’s ‘‘ Circle of the Seasons,” where a 
very different notice is given of the 5th of November, which, as a contrast, 
we shall quote : eet 

‘ It is on this day that the pretended attempt to blow up the Parliament 
House by Guy Fawkes is celebrated in England by children, who dress up a 
figure like a large doll and call it Guy Fox. ‘This imaze is burned a 
night ina bonfire—a very wicked spirit: to encourage in children, but 
fectly consistent with the immoral age iu which it ‘originated. ’— Circle of 
the Seasons. pp. 310. 

We gladly turn from the exhibitions of party spirit to the Life of Tom- 
line, the late Bishop of Winchester, introduced under November 14, and 
accompanied with wood vignettes of Lincoln Cathedral, and the ruins of 
Winchester House, Southwark. Still more to our taste are the pretty 
verses on ‘* Music,” by Miss Mary Anne Browne, appropriately intro- 
duced under St. Cecilia’s Day, Nov. 22. As. we think. this the. finest 
piece of poetry in the volume, (which is replete with third and fourth-rate 
verses) we shall extract it. 


‘’Tis not in the harp’s soft melting tone, 
That music and harmony dwell alone,— 
’Tis not in the voice so tender and clear 
‘That comes like an angel’s strain on the ear: 
They both are sweet; but. o’er dale and hill 
For me there’s as beautiful music still. 


























Notices. 


* | hear it in every murmuring breath 
That waves the bells of the purple heath : 
In the watch-dog’s bark,—in the shepherd’s song, 
In the rustic’s laugh as it echoes along, 
In the whizzing sound of the wild bird’s wing,— 


There’s music !—there’s music in every thing. 


‘ There’s music too in the evening breeze, 
When it sweeps the blossoms from the trees, 
And wafts them into the moon-lit heaven, 
Like fairy barks from their anchors driven, 
While, through the clear and cloudless night, 
They float in a waveless sea of light. 


‘ There’s music too when the winds are high, 
And the clouds are sailing through the sky, 
When ocean foams and lashes the shore, 
And the lightnings flash and the thunders roar! 
Then! then! in the tempest’s jubilee, 
There’s music, and grandeur, and beauty for me.’—p. 382. 


The Astronomical portion is, perhaps, the best executed of all the 
others: it is done, we believe, by Dr. Myers, of Woolwich, whose account 
of double and triple stars, under November, is very interesting. Of the 
Natural History, which is made a prominent feature, we think very little. 
It is exceedingly deficient ; for instance, in noting botanical appearances, 
though that, as well as the arrival and departure of migratory birds, could 
be given in a very small space, as may be seen in the ‘¢ British Almanac.” 
The wood cuts, most of which are well executed, are a great improvement 


to the work, though some of them appear to be thrust in sadly out of 
place. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Tue Proprietor of this Journal, who has conducted it for a period of 
more than three years, being about to be called away to other duties, 
which will necessarily prevent him from devoting any portion of his time 
to literature, avails himself of this opportunity, to state, that he has trans- 
ferred the management of the Review to gentlemen, in whom he places 
the most unreserved confidence. They will maintain, inviolate, the princi- 
ples of liberality and justice by which he has been uniformly guided ; and 
as they will bring to their task information, talents, and experience of the 
first order, he has no doubt that they will sustain in every respect the long 


established reputation of Tus Monruty Review. 
ss 
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The proprietor has the pleasure to add, that the ample support which 
this Journal has received from the public, will enable its new conductors 
to enlarge it very considerably, without making any alteration in the price, 
and thus add some improvements to its original plan, which it is hoped 
will be generally acceptable. 





Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the Mist, in three volumes, by the 
Author of Waverley, is announced among the northern forthcoming pro- 
ductions prefixed to the Tales of a Grandfather. 


The Village of Nighingale, and other Tales, is announced by Miss 
Dagley, the author of the Birthday, and our favourite little work of Fairy 
Favours. 7 

A French Journal has just been announced, which will take a sort of 
middle rank belween our Scientific Journals, and our Gardener’s and 
Mechanics’ Magazines. The title is Bibliothéque Physico-Economique, 
or Journal des Découvértes et Perfectionnemens de I’Industrie Nationale et 
Etrangére de |’ Economie rurale et domestique, de la Physique, la Chimie, 
Histoire Naturelle, la Médecine domestique et Vétérinaire, enfin des 
Sciences et des Arts qui se rattachent aux Besoins de la vie. Some of the 


first writers in France are announced as Collaborateurs in this useful 
undertaking. 


We observe that the publications of the Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, have prompted another set of men to publish a Library of 
Religious Knowledge. : 


_ A History of the University of Leyden, by Professor Siegerbeck, is 
announced. 

We perceive ‘‘ a New System of Signals, by which Colours may be 
wholly dispensed with,” has just been published by Rear Admiral Raper. 

Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in The Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary for 1829, are the following :—Archbishop Sutton ; 
Dugald Stewart, Esq.; Sir James E. Smith; The Hon. Mrs. Damer ; 
Bishop Tomline; The Margravine of Anspach; Sir Richard J. Strahan; 
Dean Hook ; Captain Clapperton; Richard P. Bonnington, Esq.; Arch- 
deacon Coxe; Lady Caroline Lamb; The Rev. Edward Forster; Sir 
Henry Torrens; Henry Neele, Esq. ; Dr. Mason Good; William Lowndes, 
Esq. ; Harry Stoe Van Dyk, Esq.; Vice-Admiral Nowell; &c. &c. 

Speedily will be published, Narrative of a Tour from the Bank to 
Barnes, by way of Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, Brentford, Tossbury, Put- 
ney-bridge, and the Countries west of London, as you approach Mortlake, 
Kew, Richmond, and other Royalties on the Banks of the Thames ; 
with some Account of the Inhabitants and Customs of the Regions east 
of Kensington. 

It is stated in a letter from Paris, that one of the first efforts of the li- 
beral party in the French Chamber of Deputies, will be a motion for the 
abolition of the despotic power now possessed by the French government, 
of suppressing any production of the press which is offensive to them. As 
experience has shewn that this mode of suppression does not operate to 
the extent that is desired by its advocates, it will probably meet with Tess 
Opposition from the government than it would receive under different -cir- 
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cumstances. It has been shewn, that in less than a fortnight after the 
suppression of Berenger’s last volume of songs, 5000 copies were sent 
from Brussels (where they had been printed), and disposed of in the fron- 
tier towns of France; and that in Paris itself three editions of these songs 
were privately printed and sold, to the injury of the possessor of the copy- 
right, but without answering the purpose which was intended by the govern- 
ment. The same thing is said to haveoccurred with a work called Journées 
Mémorables de la Revolution Frangaise, published in small volumes, at 
five sous each, and from which Sir Walter Scott has borrowed largely in 
his Life of Napoleon, This work, when prohibited in Paris by the go- 
vernment, was reprinted at Brussels and in Leipzig, and an immense 
number found their way back to Paris. 


Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, of Pall Mall, have announced an 
engraving of Wilkie’s celebrated picture of the Chelsea Pensioners Read- 
ing the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo, to be executed in the finest line 
manner, by Mr. John Burnet, under the sanction of the Duke-of Welling- 
ton, to'whom the plate will be inscribed, and for whom the picture was 
expressly painted, 


The following Works are in the Press. 


Second edition of Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lodging- 
house Keepers, &c. eatin en 


The Circle of the Seasons for the Year 1829; with a Newly-digested 
Preface on the Phenomena of the coming Year. 


The Tower Menagerie; comprising the Natural History of the Animals 
contained in that Establishmeut, with Anecdotes of their’ Character and 
History ; illustrated by a Portrait of each, drawn from the life. 


A New Year’s Eve, and other Poems, by Bernard Barton. 


_ Anew edition, with engravings by Edward Finden, of the Annals of 
the Poor. 


The Interpositions of Divine Providence, selected exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. 


Typical Instruction Considered and Illustrated. 


Essays on the Universal Analogy between the Natural and the Spiritual 
Worlds. ee. 


The Life‘and Times of Francis the First of France. : 


The Manual for Invalids, or Practical Rules for the Attainment and 
Preservation of Health. ; 


Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the Bones, by Benjamin Bell. 


‘ What is Luxury? To.which is added, a Manipulus of Etymological 
and other Nugee. 


An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, | 

A Topographical and: Genealogical History of the Hundred of Car- 
hampton, in the Western Division of the County of Somerset. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Disease of the Teeth. 

Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Interpretation. — 


‘ ! 
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Beauties of Dr. Soles, 18mo. 6s. bds. 

Stories from Church History, 12mo. 6s. 

Prophetic Messenger, 1829, 2s. 3d. sewed. 

Kitchiner’s Housekeeper, 1829, 3s. 

Winter’s Wreath, 1829, 12s. 

Davy’s Views of the Gentlemen’s Seats in 
Suffolk, imp. 8vo. 1/. 10s, 

Nollekens and his Times, by J. T. Smith, 
2 vols, 8vo. ll. 8s. bds. 

Surenne’s French Translator, 12mo, 6s. 

Piain Advice to Landlords, 2s. 

Churchyard Gleanings, &c. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Judge Hall’s Letters from the West, 2 vols. 

' 8vo. 12s. bds. 
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Tales of a Grandfather, 2d Series, 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 
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proofs, 21s. 
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post 8vo. 21, 2s. bds. 
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De Lisle, 3 vols. 2d edit, 11, 11s. 6d. 
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12mo. 4s. bds. 
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12mo. 5s. 
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Sir W. Hale on Christ purified, by Young, 
12mo. 5s. 
Close on Genesis, 12mo. 5s. 
An Examination of Scripture Difficulties, 
by Wm. Carpenter, 8vo. 10s. bds. 
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Il, 4to, 1/. 10s. bds. 
More’s Christian Morals, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Parables, 6th edit. 8vo. 8s. 
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Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity, 
7th edit. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Lyre, 18mo, 20s, 6d. silk. 
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edit. 10s, 6d. 7 
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A. 


Apventure singular one of M. Vidocq, 
520 

Affinity of Languages discussed, 145— 
162 

Alexander (Emperor) his Consultation with 
the French Marshals, 363-4 

Alkalies, New Vegetable, 473 

Allen’s Anecdote of Dr. Parr’s early As- 
sumption of Clerical Dignity, 351 

Ambrogetti, his melancholy, 60 

American Inquisitiveness defended, 507 

America, by a Citizen of the United States, 
|92—-political condition and prospects of 
the United States, 193-198—Spanish 
American Republics, 198-202—religieus 
state of Spanish America, 2063—Hayti, 
204---international relations between 
America and Christendom, 205-208 

American Indians, views of, 279---whether 
descended from the Hebrews, ib. 

America, influence of its republican ex- 
amples on Europe, 344 

America, ‘Travels of the Duke of Saxe 
Weimaris, 95. 

Amulet, by Mr. S. C. Hall, 531—its en- 
gravings, i).—Verses, by Mrs. Hemans, 


quoted, ib.—Morning Dream, by T. K. 
Hervey, quoted, 532—Verses by, Fre- 
derick Muller, quoted, 533-—Basay, by 
Robert Hall, quoted, 535-7 

Ancillon’s (Friedrich) Meditations of Ex- 
tremes, 549 

Andes, ascent of, 173---175 

Angles, .the regicide, 338---his letter re- 
specting M. Mabreuil, 335 

Animal Magnetising, process of, 523—its 
abuses, 524 

Anonymous Voyages and Travels repre- 
hended, 167---169 

Anniversary, by Allan Cunningham, 525— 
character of the engravings, 526—of the 
Literary Contents, ib,—Mr. Lockhart’s 
‘Hymn to the Virgin, 527—‘* Female 
Beauty,” quoted, 528— Verses, by John 
Mayne, quoted, 530 

Annuals (the) for 1629, their competition, 
377 

Antipathies, national essays on, 278 

Arsenic, Tests for, 470 

Asti, description of, 187 

At Home, a novel, its character, and an 
extract from, 500 

Atheism of the French, 337 
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Aurora Borealis, 6 
Austrian politics, 340 


B. 


Bapcock, his hand in White’s Bampton 
Lectures, 352 

Balmat, Saussure’s guide to the summit of 
of Mont Blanc, account of, 408 

Bampton Lectures of White, written by 
Badcock and Dr. Parr, 352 

Baour Lormian, his Durante, 89---charac- 
ter as a poet, ib.---his translation of Os- 
sian’s Address to the Sun, 90- --appoint- 
ed poet Laureat by Napoleon, 91---cha- 
racter of his Duranti, 94 

Barge riots at Shawnee, 512 

Barker’s Parriana, 79 

Barker’s Parriana compared with Dr. 
J. Johnstone’s memoirs of him, 549 

Barry, the painter, anecdote of, 430 

Barton’s (Bernard) Fisher Girl, 392 

Benavides, escape of, 176 

Bennet, (Dr.) character of, 354 

Bernay, description of, 185 

Blannerhasset, ( Mr.) interesting account of 
him, 507 

Blumenbach’s Physiology, by Elliotson, 
522—character of the Work, ib.—the 
author’s additions and omissions, 523—- 
Dr. Elliotson’s notes, ib.—his belief in 
phrenology and his doubts of Animal 
Magnetism, ib.—Criminal Abuses arising 
from Magnetising, 524—Race of the 
Mamelukes in Egypt, 525 

Bohemians of Belgium, account of, 507 

Bonn, university of, liberal system in the, 
262 

Bookmaking, requisites of, 214 

Bonstetten’s Letters to Matthison, with 
extracts, 136 

Boston, state of prison of, 97 

Bourbon, revolution extraordinary, 340 

Boutsier, widow, trial for poisoning, 325 

Bowyear’s (Miss) anecdotes of Dr. Parr’s 

‘ childhood, 350 

Brachinidae, their singular means of de- 
fence, 374 

Brand’s Voyage to Peru, 104---character 
of the: work, 105---Pampas, 106--- 
natives cf the Pampas, 107, 108---So- 

‘ciety in Mendoza, 108-10y---Passage 

of the eastern Cordillera, 110-113--- 
Opera at Rio Janeiro, 114---Pampas, 
and the natives of, 106-108 

Brettel’s Sketches in verse; 549 

Brighton, shampooing baths at, 257 

Brion (Admiral) character of, 17 

British Insects, by Stephens, 369---their 
variety, 372 


Bruneau, the impostor, trial of, 325 
Burton’s Antiquities and Curiosities, G66 
Byron’s (Lord) monument, 545 


C. 


Caritutation of Paris, situation of Na- 
poleon at, 361-3. 

Caddick (Mrs,), Tales of the Affections, 
544 

Calandrelli, the Roman Astronomer, 181 

Camporese ( Mad.) anecdote ef, 57-8 

Castaing, trial of, for poisoning, 437 

Catholic Bishop of Quebec, 99 

Catholic Priesthood, state of, 162—cere- 
monies on Good Friday, 161 

Catholic Question, Dr. Parr’s opinion of, 
355 

Causes, celebrated ones of the right of na- 
tions, 138 

Celtic Etymologies, 157-161 

Charles 1., sketches of, 14---character of, 
19---journal of court of, ib.---trial of, ex- 
tract from, 20 

Charles II., court of, intrigues, &c. 27-30 

Chemistry, elements of, by Dr. Turner, 
465—Dictionary of, by Ure, 466— 
Sciences to which it is related, 466 

Christendom and America, their inter- 
national relations, 20-8 

Christian, King of Denmark, account of, 
405 

Christmas-box, by Crofton Croker, charac- 
terised, 415 

Chronological Guide, 642 

Clare (John) his verses quoted, 402 

Clennell, the painter, melancholy history 
of, 380 

Cleopatra, embarking on the Cydaus, by 
Hervey, quoted, 394 

Clerical Dignity, early assumption of, by 
Dr. Parr, 357 

Coast (Southern) of England, its advan- 
tages for invalids, 247 

Colombia, recollections of, 167, 

Coming Out, a fashionable novel, 310--- 
merits of, 523 

Constantine (the Grand Duke) interview 
with, 274-6 

Convent at Tibaéns, 296 


- Conversations on Geology, 222---state of 


the science, 221-3---character of the 
work, 223 and 232---theories of the 
earth, 223---Huttonian theory, 224--- 
Wernerian theory, 225---coral reefs and 
islands, 226-228---Granville Penn’s 
Mosaic Geology, 229-232---his novel 
account of the deluge, 239, 231 

Coral Reefs, their formation, 226 

Cordillera, passage of, 110-113 
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Court of St. Petersburgh, introduction to 
the, 270 

Criminal Trials, French, 325 

Criminal Trials (French) 437—Castaing 
tried for poisoning, ib.—Trial of Filleron, 
a deaf and dumb iman, 438—acquitted, 
440—Trial of Descoutures, ib.—Ro- 
mantic Love Story, 440-441—Trial of 
Courvier, 444—found guilty, 446 

Croker’s (Crofton) Christmas-box, 415 

Cromwell, singularity of his success, 475— 
his character, 476-487—mingled charac- 
ter of bigotry and business of his soldiers, 
477— Godwin’s account of his principles 
and disposition, 478—portraits of, 479— 
baffled in his schemes of ambition, 481-3 
—RMilton’s account of, 484-5—his po- 
litical errors, 488 

Cunningham, Allan, his Anniversary, 525 


D. 


Dancers from the Esquimeaux, 7 

Darwin, fond of natural history, 370 

Deaf and Dumb Criminal acquitted, 440 

Death, Montgomery's Poem on, 305---ex- 
tracts from, 306-310 

Death of Keeldar, by Sir Walter Scott, 
390 

Death’s Head Hawk Moth, its cry, 375 

Definite Proportions in Chemistry, 470 

Delta’s ‘‘ Blind Piper,”’ quoted, 380 

Deluge, novel account of, 230 

Detraction, by Mrs. Opie, 280 

Detraction displayed by Mrs. Opie, charac- 
terised, 592 

De Wette’s, Theodore, 446—plan of the 
work, 447—philosophy of Kant, 448— 
Theological Opinions of Schelling, 449— 
System of Jacobi, 450—Germau Chris- 
tianity, 452 

Dring’s Catalogue of the Lords, &c, 32 

Daranti, by Baour Lormian, 89 


E. 


Eartn, theories of the, 323 

Eau de Cologne, original manufactory and 
receipt for, 260 

Ebers’ Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, 
O3---on the exposures of private indi- 
viduals, 55---pecuniary history of the 
opera, 55---defects of committee ma- 
nagement, 56---anecdote of Mad. Cam- 
porese, 57, 58---Mad. Ronzi de Begnis, 
53, 59---Ambrogetti, his melancholy, 60 
--- Mademoiselle Neoblet, G!---aecounts 
for the season of 1821, 62---Miseries of 
an Opera Director, 63 


Elliotson’s Blumenbach’s Physiology, 522 
—his belief in phrenology 523 

Emigrant disposition of the Americans 
illustrated, 510 

England, social life in, 24 

Entomology, British, by Stephens, 369--« 
why ridiculed, 373-4 

— system of, under Napoleon, 

Esquimeaux encampment, 10 

Escape, ingenious one, from prison, 518 

Etymologies, far-fetched ones, Celtic, 157- 
161 

Etymology, singular one of Chute, 511 

Europe, whether it will remain monarchi- 
cal or become republican, 341 

Europe, its future destinies, 339 

Evans’ Designs of Russia, 120---policy of 
the Emperor of Russia, 121---character 
of the Emperor Nicholas, 122---power 
of Russia, 124---@ttoman army, ib.--- 
consequences to England, the Conquest 
of Turkey, 126-134 


F, 


Facettovus Letter from Dr. Parr, 356 

Fall of the Ohio, 511 

Fanaticism in Edinburgh, 34 

Fashions in Literature and their conse- 
quences, 36-41 

Fearn’s Anti-Tooke, 416---character of the 
work, 417---his views of Language, 
417-18 

Fearn’s Correspondence with Dugald 
Stewart, 88 . 

Fellowes’ Historical Skerches of Charles I., 
Cromwell, Charles II., &c., 14--- Daties 
and performances of the Historic Muse, 
14-15---defects and merits of the 
Sketches, 16, 17---example of the quaint 
style of 1655, 18---character of Charles 
I., 19---Extract from the journal of the 
court for trial of King Charles L., 20-,- 
Dring’s Catalogue of the Lords, &c., 23 

‘* Female Beauty,” quoted, 528 

Female Character, its differences, 20 

Female Writers, their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, 311 

Field of Forty Footsteps, a tale, 310--- 
Scene laid in the site of the London 
University, 314---Miss Porter’s Ramble 
in the vicinity of Russell Square, quoted, 
315---plot of the tale, 316---extracts 
from, 317-322---merits of the Tale, 322 

Field's Account of Dr. Parr compared with 
Dr. J. Johnstone’s Memoirs of him, 349 

Fine Arts, terms objected to, 209 

Foreign names of American cities 599 

Forget-me-not (the) its p-ints characte- 
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\ rised,378---Literary matter, 379--.""The 
Guiding Star,” by Knight, quoted, il.e-- 
** Waste,” ib.---Mrs. Heman’s ‘ Lights 
and Shades,” 380---Delta’s “ Blind 
Piper,”’ quoted, 380---Miss Keating’s 
verses, quoted, 382 

Forsyth’s First Lines of Chemistry, 545 

Fox.(Charles James) fond of Botany, 370 

France, Tour in, by a spinster, 133 

France, social life in, 24 

Franklin’s —? Expedition to the 
Polar Sea, 1 

Probability of a north-west Passage, 2— 
Scenery on the Mackenzie Niver, 4-—— 
Hare Indians, 4---Winter Amusements, 
5---Aurora Borealis, 6---Anecdote of a 
Seaman, 6---in danger from the natives, 
7---Esquimeaux Encampment, 10--- 
Appearance of Whales, 13-+-Rocks. on 
fire, 13 

Franklin’s Grave, 103 

French Criminal ‘Trials; 325 

Friendship’s Offering characterized, 402--- 
Verses, by John Clare, quoted, ib. 

Fiction, disadvantages of, 232 


G. 


Gart, origin and descent of the, 145 
‘Gallantry of an American judge at Cincin- 
natti, 510 
‘Gem (the) by Thomas Hood, 389---En. 
gravings of, their merits. 390 Literary 
Defects, ib.—‘‘ Death of Keeldar,” by 
Sir Walter Scott, quoted, 390-392— 
‘‘The Fisher Girl,’ by B. Barton, 
quoted, 392 
Genoa and the Genoese, 188-191 
- Geneva, Tour in the States of, by a Spin- 
ster, 183 
Geology, conversations on, 221—State of 
the science, 221-3 
German Grammar. 281 
German philosophy, (448-9----theological 
seepticism, 446 
German poetry, survey of, 543 
Godwin (Mrs. C. G.), her Wanderer’s 
Legacy ‘characterised, 547 ? 
Godwin’s Commonwealth of England, 474 
---his character of Cromwel, 478 
Good Friday, Catholic ceremonies on ex- 
plained, 164, &e. 
Governments, affinity between and the 
people, 338 
Grammar of the German language, 281 
Grant’s Origin and Descent of the Gael, 
145—Celtic Etymologies, 157-161 
Granville’s (Dr..A. B.) St. Petersburgh, 
258—Character of the work, 258-260 
and 424—Eau de Cologne, 260—Steam 


Index. 


navigation of the Rhine, 261—Liberal 
system in the University of Bonn, 262— 
Mechanics’ Institution at Frankfort, 263 
—Lands Industrie Comptoir, of Weimar, 
264—Mademoiselle Sontag, 266—Jew- 
ish musical instrument, ib.—Bird’s-eye 
view of St. Petersburgh, 267-9—Meteor 
in Russia, 270—Dr. G.’s introduction at 
Court, 270-2—Dunner at Count Woron- 
zow’s, 273—The Grand Duke Constan« 
tine, 274-6 

Gray. the poet, an entomologist, 370—His 
Latin hexameters, ib. 


H. 


Hall (S. C.), his Amulet, 531 

Hall (Mrs.), her J uvenile Forget me Not, 
537 

Hall (Rev. Robert), his essay quoted, 635 

Hall’s (the Hon. Judge), Letters from the 
West, 503---origin of the work, 504--- 
his description ‘of Pittsburgh, 505--- 
anecdote respecting, ib.—scenery on the 
Ohio, 506—account of Mr. Blanner- 

_haseet, 507—American inquisitiveness, 

508—hospitality, ib.—disposition to emi- 
grate, 510—falls of the Ohio, 511—ori- 
gin and history of Shawnee, 512 

Hare Indians, 4 

Harwood’s Curative Influence of the South- 
ern Coast of England, 247— Mildness of 
the climate of Hastings, 248—Sea-coast 
advantages for invalids, 249—-situation 
of Hastings, 252—seasbathing, 253-7 

Hastings, climate of for invalids, 248-252 

Hayti, its political relations, 204 

Heaven, Vision of, by Montgomery, 301— 
extracts irom, 302—faults of, 303 

Hell, Vision of, by Montgomery, 303—ex- 
tracts from, 304, 5 

Hemans (Mrs.) her ‘‘ Lights and Shades”’ 
quoted, 380—her verses quoted, 388 

Herbert Lacy, a Novel, reviewed, 41—cha- 
racters in the work, 41—outline of the 
story, ib.—extract from, 44-46—charac- 
ter of the story, 47 

Herculaneum, excavations at, 283 

Hereditary,Monarchies, their advantages, 
342 

Hervey’s (T. K.) verses on Cleopatra em- 
barking on the Cydnus, 394---his Morn- 
ing Dream, 532 

Historic Muse, duties of, 14, 15 

Hood (Thomas), his Gem, 389 

llospitality of the Americans, 508 

Howitt (Mrs.), her Spider and Fly quoted, 
414 

Huttonian Theory, sketch of, 224 
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Inn at Ponte de Lima, 294 

Insects, their variety, 371, &c. 

Irishman, character of a, 463 

Ireland, present state of, 454 

Irving (Washington), imitations of, 216 

Italian Prose Writers, extracts from, 542 

Jacobi’s system, 450 

Jewish origin of the American Indians, 279 

Johnson (Dr.), compared with Dr. Parr, 
86 

Johnstone’s (Dr. John) works, memoirs, 
and correspondence of Dr. Samuel Parr, 
345—compared with the publications of 
Field and Barker, 349—Miss Bowyear’s 
account of Dr. Parr’s childhood, 350— 
Anecdote of his early assumption of cle- 
rical dignity, 351— Bampton Lectures of 
Professor White, written by Drs. Parr 
and Badcock, 352—Parr compared with 
Warburton, 353—Parr’s high corres- 
pondents, ib.—Character of Dr. Bennet, 
354—Dr. Parr on the Catholic Question, 
355—his facetious epistle to the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, 356—cha- 
racter of Dr. John Johnstone’s work, 357 

Johnstone’s (John) specimens of the Poets 
of Britain, 277—character of the book, 
278 

Josephine’s divorce, 69-71 

-Josephine, memoirs of, 402—her adven- 
ture with a sorceress, 411 

Juvenile Forget me Not, by Mrs. Hall, 
characterised, 537 


K. 


Kant’s Philosophy, 448 

Kauffmann (Angelica), anecdote of, 435 

Kett (Rev. Henry), character of, 87 

Klat*orski’s German Grammar, 281 

Keating’s (Miss E. A.) verses quoted, 382 

Kenedy’s origin and affinity of languages, 
145—One primitive tongue denied, 149 
—Greek, Latin, and Gothic, from Sans- 
crit, 149, 153, 155—far-fetched ety- 
mologies, 155 

King’s Theatre, seven years of, by Ebers, 
53 

Kinsey’s Portugal illustrated, 285—Late 
events alluded to, ib. and 286—Faults of 

. the work, 287—Merits, 288—Lisbon 
dandy, 289—poverty of the Portuguese 
physicians, 290—Oporto at the dismis- 
sion of Saldanha, 29]—Portuguese pea- 
santry, 292—Scenery at Viamra, 293— 

Valenca described, 293-4—Inn at Ponte 
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de Lima, 294---eonvent at Fibaéas, 296 
--- Vineyards of Oporto, and state of the 
wine trade, 298-9 

Kit Wallis, a sketch quoted, 386 _ | 

Knight, the Comedian, his ‘ Guiding Star” 
and his ‘‘ Waste,” quoted, 379 ‘ 

Kuzzilbash (the), a Novel, 236---outline 
of the story, 236---extracts from, 237- 
244 ' 


L. 


Lams (Charles), his widow reprehended, 
390 


Language may be studied under two dif- 
ferent views, 416 

Legislation, errors of, 24 

L’beralisme in France, 338 . 

Life in India, a Novel, characterised, 501 

Lima, desert shores of, 178 

Lisbon dandy deseribed, 209 

Literary Souvenir, 393---character of the 
engravings in, ib. and 394---extract from, 
‘«* Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus,” 
by Hervey, 394---“* The Sisters,’’ ex- 
tracts from, 395-400---‘* The Youngling 
of the Flock,’”’ quoted, 400-402 

Lockhart (J. G.), his Hymn to the Virgin, 
527 

Log-book---subaltern’s, 115. 


M. 


Macponatb (Marshal), his character, 363 

Mackenzie River and its scenery, 4 

Mamelukes cannot propagate their race in 

Maria Louisa (the Empress), destitution 
of, 365 

Marmont, his character, 363 ! 

Marriage in High Life, a Novel, character- 
ised, 489---outline of the story and of 
the characters, 490---extracts from, 
492, 3 

Maubreuil (Guerry de), trial of, 325--« 
history of, 328---Plot proposed by Tal- 
Jeyrand, ib.---Maubreuil’s escape from 
prison, ib.---in his second trial acquitted 
by the Cour Royale, 329---his subse- 
quent trials and appeals, 330---his- exile 
in England, ib.---his assault of ‘Talley- 
rand, 331---bis trial and defence for this 
assault, 33)-¥---Anglés, the regicide, 
surmmoned as a witness, 333---Anglés’ 
letter, 335---Talleyrand’s verbal com- 
munication, ib. and 336---M. Maubreuil 
— the Queen of Westphalia’s jewels, 
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Mayne (Johu), his verses quoted, 530 
Mechanics’ Institution at Frankfort, 263 
Memoirs of the Duc de Rovigo, 65 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 402 -- 
Character of our reading population, 403 
---account of the authoress, 404---her 
account of Christian, king of Denmark, 
quoted, 405---ditto of Madame de Stael, 
406-7---Balmat, Saussure’s guide to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, 408---anecdotes 
of Josephine and Napoleon, 409-413--- 
Paésiello and Méhul, 409.--account of 
a sorceress, 411 

Memoirs of Lorenzo de Ponte, by himself, 
421---account of the author ib. 

Memoir of General Miller, 167---escape of 
Benavides, 176---desert shores of Lima, 
178---Peruvians at the period of Pi- 
zatro’s invasion, 180---mines of Potosi, 
182 

Milton’s account of Cromwel, 484 

Military Resources of Ireland, 450-461 

Military anecdotes, 115 

Miller (General), memoirs of, 167 

Mitford (Miss), her tragedy of Rienzi cha- 
racterised, 419 

Monarchies, hereditary, their advantages, 
312 

Montholon, anecdote of, 187 

Monroe (President) his declaration, 206 

Montgomery’s: (R.) Universal Prayer, 
Death, &c. 300---His portrait charac- 
terised, 301--his Vision of Heaven, 301 
--- Extracts from, 302---Faults of the 
poem, 303---his Vision of Hell, ib.--- 
extracts from, 304, 5---his ‘* Death,” 
305---extracts from, 306-310---his Uni- 
versal Prayer, &c. characterised, 310 

Moore’s (Thomas) Odes upon Cash, Corn, 
and Catholics, from the Times, 548--- 
his ‘‘ If and Perhaps,” quoted, ib. 

Mrs. Heman’s verses quoted, 531 

Muller, (Fred.) his verses quoted, 583 

Musical feelings, 209-211 

Musical instrument, singular one, 266 


N. 


Naporrow affronts Paésiello by uninten- 
tionally praising Cimarosa, 409---al- 
leged attempt to assassinate, 327---his 
situation. at the capitulation of Paris, 
361---his system of espionage, 360--- 
his return from Elba, 367---his exposure 
to iatrigning courtiers, ib. 

. New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, by 

Mrs. A. A. Watts, 413---engravings in, 


characterised, 414-=--Mrs. Howitt's 
‘« Spider and Fly” qnoted, 414-15 

Niagara, falls of, 98 

Nicholas (the Emperor), policy of, 121--. 
character of, 122 

Noblet (Mademoiselle), 61 

Nollekens and his ‘Times, by J. T. Smith--- 
character of the work, 427-429---ava- 
rice of Nollekens blended with benevo- 
lence, 428---his genealogy, 429---anec- 
dote of Barry, 430---statue-mending at 
Rome, 431---Nollekens’ wedding, 432--- 
anecvotes, 433-437 

North-west passage, probability of, 2 

Novelists, Female, their merits and defects, 
311---Male ditto, 313 

Novels of the Day, 232---disadvantages 
of fiction, 232-234---character of histori- 
cal romance, 234-5 

Novels of the Season, 86-310---general 
character of, 52 


O. 


Onro, falls of the, 511 

Omen of an eagle, 101 

Opera anecdotes, 31 

Opera, at Rio Janeiro, 114 

Opera director, miseries of, 63 

Opera, pecuniary history of, 55 

Opie’s ( Mrs.) detraction displayed, 280 --« 
its character, 502 

Oporto, at the dismission of Saldanha, 291 
---its vineyards, 298---its wine trade, 
299 

Orange faction in Ireland, 455 

Origin of Languages Discussed, 145, 162 

Orleans, New, account of, 102 

Ossian, his Address to the Sun, translated 
into French, 90 

Otley’s Essays. on National Antipathies, 
characterised, 278 

Ottoman army, 124 


P 


Parstetto, Anecdotes of, 409 

Papists and Protestants, 32 

Paris, Narrative of Memorable I‘vents in, 
137 

Parisian Theatres, number of persons each 
will contain, 423 

Parr (Dr. Samuel) his works, memoirs, 
and correspondence, 345—character of 
bis mind, ib.—character as a scholar, 
346-8—his childhood, and early assump- 
tions of clerical dignity, 35V, 351—his 
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opinion of the Catholic Question, 355— 
facetious letter from, 356 

Parriana, Notices of Dr. Parr, 79—cha- 
racter of the work, #b.—Parr’s vanity, 
80—Mr. Barker’s extravagant eulogiums 
upon, 8i—Rev. J. Stewart’s Poems ex- 
travagantly praised, 82-3—Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Parr compared, 85—Prints of 
Dr. Parr, ib.—Character of Kett, 87 

Peach’s Religious Discourses, 162—state 
of the Catholic priesthood, ib.—Catholic 
ceremonies on Good Friday explained, 
164-166 

Pelham, a Novel reviewed, 50—characters 
in the work, ib.—extract from, 50-52 

Penn’s Mosaic Geology, 229 

Peruvians at the time of Pizarro, 180 

Petersburgh (St.) by Dr. Granville, 258— 
bird’s-eye view of, 267-9—coast of, 270 

Phrenology has been written up by its op- 
ponents, 523 

Pleiad, by Rev. Francis Wrangham, 135 

Poets of Great Britain, specimens of 277 

Polar Sea, expedition to by Capt. Frank- 
lin, 1 

Police, stratagems of Savary, 72-3 

Ponte (Lorenzo da) Memoirs of, by him- 
self, 421 

Porter (Jane and Anna Maria), their cha- 
racters as novelists, 310 

Portuguese Physician, singular account of, 
290—peasantry, 292 

Portugal illustrated by Kinsey, 285—late 
events in, 286 


' Potosi, mines of, 182 


Proctor, the sculptor, account of, 586 
Prussic acid, test for, 472 


Q 


Quaint style of 1655, example of, 18 
Queen of Westphalia’s jewels seized by 
M. Mabreuil, 326 , 


RK. 


ReapinG Population, character of, 403 

Recollections of Venezuela and Colombia, 
167— anonymous voyages and travels 
reprehended, 167-169—veracity of the 
author questioned, 169-170—visit to the 
Congress of Venezuela, 171---character 
of Admiral Brien, 172---ditto of Ge- 
neral Urdenetta, 173—Asceut of the 
Andes, 173-175 

Rector of Overton, a novel, 310---charac- 
ter of, 324-5 


Religious state of Spanish America, 203 

Religious views of the Spinster Tourist, 
186 

Republican, the most natural form of go- 
vernment, 343 

Restoration of, 1660, 33 

Revolutionary character of France, 34 

Rhine Steam Navigation, 261 

Rienzi, a Tragedy, by Miss Mitford, its 
character, 419---extracts from, ib. 

Ringrove, a novel, 232---character of, 246 

Rio Janeiro, opeia at, 114 

Rocks on fire spontaneously, 13 

Romance, Historical, characterized, 234 

Romantic Loye-story, 440 

Rome, Antiquities and Curiosities of, by 
Burton, 277 

Roscoe’s Juvenile Keepsake characterised, 
529 

Ronzi de Begnis (Mad.) anecdote of, 58- 
59 

Rovigo (Duc de) Memoirs of, 65 and 358 
—Napoleon at Warsaw, 67---Savary at 
St. Petersburgh, 68---Josephine’s di- 
vorce, 69-71---police stratagems, 72-3 
---spy-system at Paris, 73-4---bribe of 
the English throne to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 77---character of the memoirs, 
78---this work the very romance of his- 
tory, 358---character of M. Savary, Duc 
de Rovigo, 359-360---Espionage of Na- 
poleon, 360---situation of Napoleon at 
the capitulation of Paris, 361-3---Tal- 
leyrand, Marmont, and Macdonald, 363 
---consultation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander with the French Marshals, 363-4 
—the Empress Maria Louisa, 365--- 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, 365-367 
---Savary’s exile in St. Helena, and 
arrival in England, 368-9—character of 
the work, 369. 

Roué (the), a novel, reviewed, 47---cha- 
racter of the work bad, ib.— extracts 
from, 47-49 

Roumage, trial of, 325 

Rousseau, a zealous natural historian, 370° 

Russia, Designs of, by Evans, 120 


S 


Sanscrir origin of Greek and Gothic, 
149-155 

Savary, at St. Petersburgh, 68 

Savary (Duc de Rovigo), his character 
359-60---character of his memoirs, 369 
---his exile in St. Helena, and arrival in 
England, 368-9 

Sayings and Doings, third series, 243--- 
character of, ib,---extract from, 243- 
245 
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Saxe-Weimar (Duke of), his travels in 
« North America, 95---his account of the 
prison at Boston, 97---Falls of Niagara, 
"98---Passage of the —— ib.---Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Quebec, 99---the 
Shakers, ib.---omen of an eagle, 101 
---New Orleans, 1(2---Franklin’s grave, 
103 
Scenery on the Mackenzie river, 4 
Scepticism, Theological, of Germany, 446 
Schelling’s Theology, 
= (Sir Walter) ‘* Death of Keeldar,” 
90 
Sea-bathing, rules for, 253-257 
Sea-coast is advantageous to Invalids, 249 
Shampooing Baths at Brighton, 257 
Shakers, state of their colony, 99 
Shawnee, origin of the town, 512 
Sisters (the) extracts from, 395 
Sontag (Madmoiselle), her character, 266 
Society, characters of, 26 
Social Life in England and France, 24--- 
errors of legislation, ib.---character of 
society, 26---court of Charles II. and its 
intrigues, 27-30---female character, 20 
--ecourt of William and Mary, $1--- 
opera anecdotes, ib.---Restoration of 
- 1660, 33---fanaticism in Edinburgh, 34 
* ---revolutionary character of France, 34 
Sorceress, adventure with one, 411 
South American Republics, 198 
Souvenir (the Literary), characterized, 393 
Souvenir, Juvenile, by Mrs. A. A. Watts, 
413 
Smith (J. T.), his Nollekens and his Times, 
427—endeavours to render his old mas- 
ter ridiculous, ?). 
Spider and Fly, by Mrs. Howitt, quoted, 
414. 
Spinster’s Tour in France and Genoa, 183 
---character of the book, 184---descrip- 
‘ tion of Bernay, 185---Religious views of 
the authoress, 186---anecdote of Month- 
olon, 187---Asti, ib.---description of 
Genoa, 188---the Genoese, 191 
Spy Svstem at Paris, 73-4 
Stael (Madame de), account of, 405 
Statue-mending at Rome, 431 
Steam Navigation of the Rhine, 261 
Stebbing (Rev. H.), his May Morning 
Sports, 540 
Stevenson on Deafness characterised, 260 
Stephens’s British Entomology, 569—study 
of insects does not weaken the fancy, 
370---celebrated men of genius fond of 
Natural History, ib.---Gray’s Hexameter 
on Insects, ib.---varieties of insects, 371- 
372---ridicule of entomology and its ori- 
gin, 373---means of defence in the 
Brachinide, 574---cry of the deaths’- 
head hawk-moth, 375 — arrangement 


adopted by Mr, Stephens, 376---cha- 
racter of the work, 377 
Stewart’s (Rev. Jolin) Poems, 82-3 
Subaltern’s Log-Book, with}anecdotes of 
Military Characters, 115---anecdotes of 
the Duke of York, .117—Extracts from 
the work, 117-120 
Swain (Charles), his verses quoted, 538 
Sydney’s Letter to the King, 545 


T 


TALLEYRAND, his character, 363---engages 
Mabreuil in a plot for recovering the 
crown jewels, 326---assaulted by M. 
Mabreuil, 331---his verbal communica- 
tion respecting Mabreuil, 355-6 

Taylor (W.) History of German Poetry, 
543 

Taylor’s (Emily) Mother’s Love, 539 

Theatres of Paris, number of persons each 
will contain, 423 

Theodore, the culture-history of an evan- 
gelical divine, 446—plan of the work, 
447 

Theological Scepticism in Germany, 

Thomson the poet fond of Natural His- 
tory, 370 

Time's Telescope for 1829, characterised 
Misrepresentation of the Story of Guy 
Fawkes, 551---Music, by Miss M.A. 
Browne, quoted, 7b. 

Tonbridge Wells, 232 

Tone (Theobald Wolfe), commentary on 
his memoirs, 454—Military coercion of 
Treland, ib.—The Orange faction, 455— 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
Uniong ib.—object of the commentaries 
on Tone, 456—-intended invasion of 
Ireland by Napoleon, 457—Ireland, a 
natural fortress, 450—her military capa- 
bilities, 460-461—character of an Irish- 
man, 463—lIreland compared with Hol- 
land, 464 

Trials, celebrated French ones, 325 

Trials of Life, a novel, characterized, 495 
—extracts from, 496-499 

Turkey, consequences of the conquest of, 
126-134 

Turner's Elements of Chemistry, charac- 
terized, 465—defects as an initiatory 
work, 467—vapours in the atmosphere, 
469—doctrine of definite proportions, 
tests for arsenic, 470-71—chloride of 
gold, 471—test for prussic acid, disco- 
vered by Scheéle, 473—new vegetable 

- alkalies, 473-2 | 
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U 


Union (Irish), its advantages and disad- 
vantages, 455 

United States, their political condition and 
prospects, 193-198 

Urdenetta (General) character of, 173 


V 


Vatenca described, 293 

Vandyke’s Wreath not a winter one, 389 

Vanity of Dr. Parr, 80 

Vanity of the English compared with that 
of the Americans, 508 

Vapours in the atmosphere, 469 

Venezuela, Recollections of, 167---con- 
gress of, 171 

Vernon’s Remains of Wilmot Warwick, 
214 

Vienna, scenery at, 293 

Victoria, a novel, merits of, 310---extract 
from, 323-4 

Vidocq, Memoirs of, 514—a thief from his 
infancy, 514—joins a singular character 
at Lille, 515—account of the Bohemians 
of Belgium, 517—escapes from prison, 
518---singular adventures, 520 

Vineyards near Oporto, 298 

Vision of Heaven and Hell, by R. Mont- 
gomery, 301-305 


WwW 
Wavyperen’s Legacy, by Mrs. C. G. God- 


win, 547 
Warburton compared with Dr, Parr, 35% 
Warwick (Wilmot) Remains of, by Ver- 
non, 214---requisites of bvuok-making, 


224—imitation of Washington Irving, 
216---‘* Henry Halworth,” quoted from, 
217-220 

Watts’ (A. A.) Youngling of the Flock, 
quoted, 400 

Watts (Mrs, A. A.) her New Year’s Gift, 
413 

Weber’s (Carl Maria von) Posthumous 
Works, 208—feelings of the beautifui as 
excited by music, 209-211---birth of 
Von Weber, 211—notices of his after- 
life, 212-213 

Weimar, Industrie Comptoir of, 264 

Wellington to be bribed with the English 
throne, 77 

Wernerian Theory, sketch of, 225 

Whales, speculations from their appear- 
ance, 13 

Whig and Tory, 32 

William and Mary, court of, 31 

Wine Trade of Oporto, 298 

Winter amusements at Fort Franklin, 5 

Winter’s Wreath, its merits and its faults, 
383---'* Kit Wallis” quoted, ib. and 386 
—Proctor, the Sculptor, account of, 386- 
388—Vandyke’s Wreath, not a winter 
one, 389 

Whim-Whams, by four of us, 130 

Worengow’s (Count) Dinner at, 273 

Worsley’s View of the American Indians, 
279---extract from, ib, 

Wreath, Winter’s, characterized, 383 

Wrangham’s Pleiad, 135 


Y 


Yes anp No, a novel, 245---character of, 
245---extract from, 245-246 
York (Duke of) anecdotes of, 117 
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